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fHE  house  stood  like  a lodge  in  a garden 
of  cucumbers ; only  the  place  in  which 


it  stood  was  not  like  a garden  of  any 


kind  ; but  it  was  just  as  lonely,  and  just 
as  lowly  ; and  yet  it  was  not  lowly  in  form,  but 
in  its  pretensions.  It  was  a tall,  thin  house, 
the  first  of  a row  that  had  never  been  com- 
pleted, nor  even  added  to.  It  stood  therefore 
on  building  ground,  on  which  lay  mounds  of 
earth  and  broken  brick,  and  other  rubbish, 
which  the  weeds,  with  a sort  of  vagrant  gen- 
erosity, were  trying  to  cover  with  an  untidy 
garniture  of  green.  There  were  pits,  too, 
where  the  rain  lodged,  and  loose  stones  here 
and  there  ; and  a large  white  board  of  notice, 
standing  on  two  posts,  informing  the  public 
that  that  most  valuable  piece  of  ground  was 
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open  for  competition  on  the  most  eligible  terms, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  certain  particulars 
a lease  would  be  granted  by  the  proprietors,  in 
the  most  obliging  spirit,  to  any  who  might  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  apply  for  the  advantageous 
investment.  Indeed,  such  was  the  notice,  that 
it  was  surprising  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand 
a single  day,  — surprising  that  the  advertisers 
had  not  been  overwhelmed  in  the  first  twelve 
hours  with  inquirers  and  candidates ; at  least 
it  would  have  been  so,  but  that  it  was  not  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  few  walked  or  trav- 
eled that  way,  it  being  unpopular  on  account 
of  a certain  ill-savored  stagnant  pool,  which 
occasionally  interfered  much  with  the  breath 
— so  fastidious  people  said  ; and,  moreover,  it 
led  to  66  nowhere  and  nobody,”  therefore  no- 
body sought  it. 

There  had  been  64  This  house  to  let,  at  a 
moderate  rent,”  put  up  in  the  window  of  the 
building  we  have  likened  to  a lodge  in  a gar- 
den of  cucumbers  ; and  it  had  been  there  so 
long  that  the  notice  had  grown  quite  brown 
and  curly  at  the  corners  ; and  no  wonder,  for 
who  that  could  live  anywhere  else,  in  decency, 
would  live  there  ? 

It  was  a slip  — not  a house.  There  was  a 
door,  with  an  unusually  narrow  window  beside 
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it,  and  over  the  door  was  a window,  and  over 
that  another  with  an  attic,  and  a chimney  at 
the  top  of  all ; so  it  was  not  lowly  in  highf , as 
we  have  already  remarked  ; and  if  its  brethren, 
No.  2 and  No.  3,  etc.,  had  been  associated  in 
family  union  with  it,  it  would  have  been  re- 
spectably imposing. 

Perhaps,  as  there  is  sometimes  a charm  in  a 
name,  the  builder,  who  was  stopped  short  in 
his  work,  thought  to  atone  to  the  lonely  No.  1 
by  painting  on  the  corner,  just  under  the  mid- 
dle window,  “ Paradise  Row.”  Either  No.  1 
might  live  in  hopes  of  the  paradise  that  was 
thus  promised  to  spring  up  around  it,  or  it 
might  enjoy  the  compliment  of  having  all  the 
beauties  of  it  concentrated  in  itself,  and  con- 
sider itself  as  representing  all ; but  it  looked 
like  a forlorn  elder  brother  in  mourning  for 
the  rest  of  the  family. 

“ No.  1 is  let,  sir,”  said  the  barber,  while 
shaving  a wealthy  customer  one  morning. 

So  great  was  the  surprise  of  the  customer 
that  a looker-on  would  have  thought  it  was 
from  an  announcement  of  some  great  parlia- 
mentary intelligence,  at  least. 

64  Let  at  last ! Well ! who  has  taken  it  ? ” 

“ Can’t  say,  sir ; haven’t  heard  the  gentle- 
man’s name,”  said  the  barber. 
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u Gentleman  ! ” replied  tlie  customer,  in 
rather  a tone  of  contempt. 

“ Well,  sir,  I was  told  it  was  took  by  a gen- 
tleman ; but  every  one’s  a gentleman  nowa- 
days,” said  the  barber,  laughing,  apologet- 
ically. 

Now  this  customer  was  not  only  rich,  but 
he  was  a man  of  family.  He  lived  in  a large 
lonely  house  in  the  middle  of  shrubberies  and 
lawns,  and  filled  with  all  that  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  fill  a rich  man’s  house  with,  con- 
sisting in  every  part  of  an  abundance  of  tilings 
that  are  never  used.  And  he  was  proud  of 
his  name,  — Sir  Herbert  Carteret  ; and  he 
was  proud  of  his  place,  — “ The  Hollies  ” ; and 
he  was  proud  of  everything  that  belonged  to 
him,  and  thought  he  was  the  most  enviable 
man  in  existence,  and  fancied  he  was  happy. 
He  happy  ? We  shall  see. 

- The  reader  will  wonder  that  Sir  Herbert 
Carteret  should  know  anything  of  the  build- 
ing ground  and  No.  1 ; but  it  so  happened 
that  the  windows  at  the  back  of  his  house  com- 
manded a view  of  it ; and  as  he  had  very  little 
to  think  of  on  his  own  account,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  amusing  himself  by  speculations  on 
the  affairs  of  his  neighbors,  and  so  he  would 
look  out  to  see  if  the  boards  were  taken  down 
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every  time  he  passed  the  building  ground  to  go 
to  his  own  house  (for  he  could  go  to  it  that 
way),  and  would  give  a glance  at  No.  1 in  Par- 
adise Row,  and  smile  at  the  thought  of  its  ever 
inviting  an  occupant. 

That  spring  he  was  laid  up  with  a severe  fit 
of  the  gout ; so  that  No.  1,  or  rather  its  inhab- 
itants, had  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
their  circumstances,  and  become  “ at  home,” 
as  it  is  called,  before  he  caught  a sight  of  them. 

The  first  glance  he  got  was  on  a warm,  sunny 
Sunday,  when,  his  doctor  having  permitted 
him  to  go  to  church,  he  chose  to  walk  by  the 
building  ground.  As  he  was  not  very  quick 
in  his  movements,  lie  had  left  the  Hollies  early 
that  he  might  have  ample  time  for  his  walk, 
and,  to  his  great  satisfaction,  just  as  he  was 
wondering  whether  he  should  see  them,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  whole  family  came  out 
in  single  file. 

First  was  a matron,  though  still  a young- 
looking  one,  followed  by  a little  child,  who 
was  immediately  lifted  into  the  arms  of  a 
young  servant-girl,  who  came  next ; then  fol- 
lowed six  boys,  the  eldest  looking  as  if  he  had 
some  notions  of  approaching  manhood.  Last  of 
all  came  the  father,  — a thin,  tall,  and  rather 
cadaverous-looking  man,  of  a very  grave  as- 
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pect,  and,  though  scrupulously  neat,  not  over- 
well dressed.  He  locked  the  door,  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket,  and  taking  the  two  least  of  the 
children,  one  in  each  hand,  brought  up  the 
rear.  They  all  passed  before  Sir  Herbert, 
who  looked  at  them  most  inquisitively,  though 
they  were  not  aware  of  it ; but  upon  the  father 
himself  it  was  that  he  fixed  his  most  searching 
gaze.  That,  however,  was  quite  lost  upon  the 
object  of  it,  who  gave  his  whole  attention  to 
guiding  his  two  little  companions  safely  through 
the  difficulties  of  their  path  till  they  reached 
the  causeway. 

44  Seven  children ! ” said  Sir  Herbert  to  him- 
self ; 44  a man  and  his  wife,  seven  children,  and 
a servant ! How  in  the  world  can  they  all 
live  there  ? Surely  the  children  must  sleep 
in  the  chimney,  or  hang  out  of  the  windows, 
like  canary  birds  in  cages ! 99  And  all  that 
day,  and  many  days  after,  he  was  continually 
reverting  to  the  mystery,  and  trying  to  solve 
it,  how  ten  human  beings  could  live  in  that 
house. 

On  inquiring  of  his  barber,  who  had  inquired 
for  the  sake  of  his  customer,  Sir  Herbert 
learned  that  his  neighbor’s  name  was  Terence ; 
that  he  was  a clerk  to  some  mining  works ; 
that  from  his  way  of  life  he  was  considered  to 
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be  very  poor,  but  very  respectable,  and  very 
little  more  was  known  about  him. 

The  baronet  found  out  that  Mr.  Terence 
left  his  house  early  every  morning,  and  re- 
turned to  it  at  about  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon. He  so  shaped  his  afternoon  walk  as 
frequently  to  meet  with  him  on  his  return, 
when  he  himself  was  going  up  to  the  Hollies 
to  prepare  for  a late  dinner.  He  had  met  him 
so  often  that  he  knew,  at  last,  every  line  of  his 
face,  and  although  not  aware  of  it,  had  taken 
a great  fancy  to  it.  It  was  a face  with  little 
pretension  to  beauty,  either  in  color,  form,  or 
feature,  and  yet  it  pleased  the  baronet  to  look 
on  it. 

“ I never  saw  such  a satisfied-looking  fellow,” 
he  would  think  to  himself,  as  he  passed  him ; 
and  every  time  he  did  so  the  impression 
strengthened.  “ All  those  children  — hard 
work  every  day,  every  week,  and  such  a house 
to  live  in  ! He’s  a regular  curiosity ; he 
looks  as  satisfied  as  if  he  had  my  fortune,  no 
cares,  and  lived  at  the  Hollies.”  Had  Sir 
Herbert  been  able  to  recognize  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  peace  that  shone  in  the  good 
man’s  face,  he  would  have  been  spared  many 
of  his  after  speculations  concerning  him  ; but 
he  was  a stranger  to  such  an  art,  though  no 
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one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  it  could  have 
failed  to  see  that  it  was  inward  spiritual  light 
which  outwardly  shone  on  his  countenance. 
He  had  Christ  in  his  heart,  and  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  happy  contentedness. 

Mr.  Terence  had  been  more  than  a year 
at  No.  1,  but  beyond  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  physiognomy,  Sir  Herbert  and  he 
were  strangers  to  each  other;  though  it  must 
be  said  also  that  the  baronet’s  person  had 
made  its  impression  on  the  mining  company’s 
clerk  ; but  his  mind  was  generally  too  full  of 
his  business  and  his  family  in  the  week,  and 
of  other  things  on  Sunday,  to  allow  him  often 
to  stray  in  his  thoughts  to  matters  so  very  ir- 
relevant as  the  face  of  Sir  Herbert.  In  the 
morning  he  had  the  interests  of  the  firm  on 
his  hands,  — how  best  to  work,  how  best  to  ar- 
range his  work.  Some  matter  of  commercial 
importance,  more  or  less,  on  which  to  ponder, 
would  occupy  him  ; and  he  would  walk  on,  as 
upright  as  a dart,  briskly  using  his  stick  for 
its  legitimate  purpose,  as  if  all  the  forces 
must  now  be  called  steadily  to  bear  on  the 
business  of  life  ; but  there  was  no  care  in  his 
face,  in  the  most  serious  of  his  mornings. 
When  work  was  at  its  highest  pressure,  and 
he  had  most  to  dwell  upon,  he  did  not  look  as 
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if  he  feared  his  work,  or  went  to  it  in  a grudg- 
ing spirit.  On  the  contrary,  no  Oxford  stu- 
dent ever  went  forth  to  use  his  oars  — no 
pleasure-hunter  of  any  kind  ever  started  with 
more  appetite  for  his  enterprise  — than  did 
Tertius  Terence  for  his  counting-house,  every 
morning  of  his  life  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 
When  he  returned  from  it,  he  walked  more 
leisurely,  at  times  looking  over  some  small 
book,  or  pamphlet,  or  picture  perhaps,  which 
he  was  bringing  for  the  delectation  of  his  wife 
or  children.  His  stick  he  was  then  apt  to 
twirl  with  a free  and  careless  air,  and  his  face 
had  gone  into  a restful  expression,  not  weary, 
but  satisfied  with  labor,  and  pleased  with  com- 
ing repose.  Yet  now  and  then,  as  we  have 
said,  he  gave  a glance  at  Sir  Herbert.  It  was 
months  before  he  knew  who  he  was  ; but  every 
look  he  gave  impressed  him  more  and  more 
strongly  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  some 
old  man  very  much  to  be  pitied.  His  face 
was  to  him  like  a lantern  with  no  light  in  it,  — 
joyless  ; and  there  was  a yearning  expression, 
that  seemed  to  say,  “ Oh,  give  me  comfort, 
give  me  peace  ! ” 

“ Poor  old  man  ! whoever  he  is,  I am  very 
sorry  for  him.  I wish  I could  do  anything  to 
help  him : I quite  grieve  to  see  his  miserable 
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face.”  Thus  he  would  think  when  he  passed 
him.  He  was  told  at  last  that  the  old  gentle- 
man who  was  so  fond  of  promenading  before 
his  house,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  building 
ground,  was  Sir  Herbert  Carteret,  of  the  Hol- 
lies, — worth  thousands  a year,  a widower, 
without  children. 

“ Poor  man  ! I do  pity  him  indeed,”  said 
Tertius  ; a no  children,  and  a widower!  Oh, 

I am  sorry  for  him.”  The  Hollies,  and  thou- 
sands a year,  did  not  stand  out  in  his  thoughts 
as  competent  consolations. 

One  day  in  March  (the  second  that  had  seen 
No.  1 inhabited),  the  wind  was  doing  “ the 
lion  ” very  vigorously,  and  when  Tertius  came 
home  he  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  his  hat  on, 
as  he  walked  across  the  causeway  that  led  from 
the  road  over  the  building  ground  to  his  house. 
Just  as  he  had  reached  his  door,  a broad- 
brimmed  hat  came  rolling  towards  him,  and 
gave  him  a chase  to  prevent  it  from  settling 
itself  in  a hole  with  a pool  in  it.  Having 
caught  it,  his  next  object  was  to  find  the. 
owner  : there  he  stood  on  the  road,  looking 
very  rueful,  with  a large  silk  handkerchief 
tied  over  his  head.  Tertius  with  all  speed 
hastened  to  him,  and  presented  the  reclaimed 
hat,  with  a profound  bow.  Sir  Herbert  (for 
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he  it  was)  returned  it,  with  thanks ; and  from 
that  day,  the  ice  being  broken,  words  were  in- 
terchanged as  well  as  looks. 

Summer  came.  The  baronet  had  been 
greatly  ruffled  in  his  temper  and  spirits  by  a 
family  occurrence,  and  had  scarcely  been  seen 
walking  out  for  more  than  a month.  On  his 
first  emerging  into  the  golden  sunshine,  he 
was  to  be  seen  pacing  slowly  before  Paradise 
Row,  with  a more  bilious  skin  and  a heavier 
brow  than  ever.  He  had  nearly  finished  his 
walk,  when  he  saw  Tertius  Terence  coming 
from  the  town  path  towards  home.  He  hesi- 
tated ; he  didn’t  feel  in  a temper  to  speak  ; he 
half  turned  back  to  give  him  time  to  get  into 
his  house  before  he  wanted  to  pass.  But  Ter- 
tius had  no  mind  to  be  cut : he  walked  briskly 
up,  and  putting  some  little  parcels  in  whitey- 
brown  paper,  which  had  filled  his  hands,  into 
his  pocket,  he  took  off*  his  hat,  with  the  most 
courteous  sympathy,  and  begged  to  know  how 
Sir  Herbert  was  after  his  long  absence,  which 
he  was  afraid  had  been  from  illness.  The  bar- 
onet was  touched  by  the  kindness,  and  grati- 
fied by  the  respect.  He  muttered  something 
about  not  having  been  ill,  but  having  had  un- 
pleasant affairs. 

“ Oh,  I am  sorry,”  said  Tertius,  — “ very 
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sorry.  What  different  experiences  we  have  ! 
While  you  have  been  visited  by  affliction,  I 
have  received  great  mercy,  which  has  been  a 
well-spring  of  joy  to  me,  I may  say.” 

44  Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  the  baronet.  44  I 
hope  you  have  had  a fortune  left  you.” 

Tertius  smiled,  and  shook  his  head.  44  Bet- 
ter than  that,”  he  said,  44  I am  quite  sure.” 

44  A better  berth  ? — rise  in  your  office  ? ” 

44  Oh,  no.  I see  you  won’t  guess,  sir.  How 
can  you  ? My  dear  wife  has  presented  me 
with  a daughter : all  my  others  are  sons ; 
but  now  I have  a daughter,  and  I look  forward 
to  the  great  comfort  she  will  be  to  her  mother 
and  me  — if  the  Lord  spare  us  — when  she  is 
grown  up,  and  our  days  are  declining.” 

44  Humph  ! ” said  Sir  Herbert ; “I  should 
have  thought  you  had  had  enough  of  such 
blessings  already.” 

44  Enough  till  divine  goodness  vouchsafed 
us  another,  sir,”  replied  Tertius,  with  reprov- 
ing gravity. 

64  You  are  a very  odd  man,”  said  the  bar- 
onet. 44  Most  people  would  consider  a new- 
comer no  advantage,  in  a house  like  yours.” 

44  Like  mine ! ” answered  Tertius,  turning 
and  surveying  No.  1 with  an  air  of  surprise. 
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u Pray,  may  I ask,  sir,  wliat  is  the  matter  with 
my  house  ? ” 

“ Rather  small,  isn’t  it  ? ” said  Sir  Herbert. 
“I  only  wonder  how  all  of  you  ever  got  into 
it.” 

“ Much  larger,  much  better,  sir,  than  falls 
to  the  lot  of  many  a more  deserving  and  larger 
family,”  answered  the  clerk. 

“ Well,  well,  it  isn’t  for  me  to  put  you  out 
of  conceit  of  it,  of  course,”  said  the  baronet. 
Tertius  laughed,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ You’d 
better  try.” 

“ I suppose  you  think  that  would  be  a diffi- 
cult matter,”  said  Sir  Herbert. 

“ It  ought  to  be,”  replied  Tertius  ; “ and 
really,  sir,  I believe  it  would.  You  haven’t 
an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  my  house,  — how 
every  corner  can  be  made  available  ; and  then 
there  are  many  advantages  about  it  which 
make  me  congratulate  myself  continually  on 
having  met  with  it.” 

“ I suppose  all  this  round  about  it  is  one  of 
them  ? ” and  Sir  Herbert  pointed  round  to  the 
desolate,  grass-grown  heaps  and  water-holes, 
with  the  hillocks  of  dirt  and  rubbish. 

“ Certainly,  you  are  right,  sir,”  answered 
Tertius,  earnestly ; “ and  a great  advantage 
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it  is  for  a poor  man,  who  can  not  pay  high  rent, 
and  has  a large  family  to  house,  to  live  with- 
out very  close  neighbors.  I call  this  a remark- 
ably healthy,  open  spot.” 

Sir  Herbert  stared.  “ And  this  undrained 
water,”  he  said  ; “ perhaps  you  consider  that 
an  advantage,”  and  he  smiled  ironically. 

“ Yes,  it  was ; for  it  lowered  the  rent.  I 
don’t  know  that  I could  have  afforded  to  pay 
the  rent  if  there  had  been  no  drawback.  And 
really  it  is  far  less  unpleasant  than  people 
fancy  ; and  they  are  going  to  clear  the  pond,  I 
am  told,  and  that  will  remove  the  evil,  which, 
however,  is  exaggerated  greatly.” 

“ You  seem  to  have  got  the  philosopher’s 
stone  : you  turn  it  all  to  gold,”  said  Sir  Her- 
bert. “ But  I should  think,  although  you 
don’t  like  close  neighbors,  a few  trees  about 
you  would  help  to  shelter  you  from  the  keen 
winds ; that  day  that  you  picked  up  my  hat, 
for  instance,  — what  a rattling  of  windows 
and  shaking  of  your  chimney  you  must  have 
liad ! ” 

“True,  very  true,”  said  Terence,  reflect- 
ively ; “ but,”  and  he  turned  round  to  take  in 
the  house  and  all  its  bearings,  “ trees  too  close 
are  smothering.  Now  you  see,  sir,  we  have 
the  full  advantage  of  the  grove  up  at  the  Hoi- 
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lies,  for  there  is  nothing  to  intercept  the  view. 
I greatly  prefer  trees  in  the  distance  : so  does 
my  wife  ; but  that  reminds  me  — my  wife  — 
she  is  expecting  me,  I know,  and  I have  a few 
little  delicacies  here  which  I am  in  haste  to 
take  to  her ; therefore  you  will,  I know,  excuse 
me.  I rejoice  to  see  you  out,  and  am  glad 
you  have  not  been  kept  in  by  illness.” 

So  saying,  with  another  deferential  bow,  he 
was  about  to  leave,  when  the  baronet  cried 
out,  u You  ought  to  take  out  a patent  for 
condensing.  Eleven  people  in  No.  1 ! I can’t 
get  over  it” 

“ Take  it  thus,  sir,  and  you  will  soon  be 
able.  We  are  truly  eleven  bodies  ; but  then 
we  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  a capital 
help  to  comfort  and  convenience.”  And  with- 
out waiting  for  more,  he  turned  towards  the 
house. 

“ So,  an  eighth  child  a blessing  to  a poor 
creature  that  has  to  work  like  a galley-slave 
for  his  bread;  and  No.  1 is  full  of  conveni- 
ences ; and  my  trees  at  the  Hollies  are  more 
valuable  to  them  being  at  a distance,  than  to 
me  being  close ; and  instead  of  looking  more 
starved  because  he  has  an  extra  mouth  to  feed, 
he  comes  home  with  his  pocket  full  of  dainties 
for  madam  and  the  baby ! What  a world  it 
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is  ! I believe  half  the  people  are  crazy,  — this 
fellow  among  the  rest.” 

Nevertheless,  when  Sir  Herbert  Carteret  sat 
in  his  splendid  solitude  that  night,  and  looked 
down  towards  the  building  ground,  and  watched 
the  twinkling  of  the  light  that  trembled  like  a 
star  of  no  magnitude  from  the  attic  window 
in  No.  1,  he  had  a misgiving  that  poor  Tertius 
Terence  was  more  enviable  than  the  rich  and 
titled  owner  of  the  Hollies. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  not  long  before  Sir  Herbert  Carteret 
was  attacked  by  his  old  enemy,  — gout  ; and 
again  did  Tertius  miss  him  in  his  daily  walks. 
He  often  thought  of  him,  and  was  tempted 
to  go  up  to  the  Hollies  to  inquire  after  his 
health ; but  being  of  a very  unobtrusive  spirit, 
he  did  not  do  it,  lest  the  great  man  should 
not  quite  understand  his  motive.  He  asked 
the  barber,  however,  whom  he  regularly  met 
returning  from  his  customer  every  morning 
as  he  went  to  the  office.  The  barber  gave 
full  information,  — far  more  full  than  Terence 
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desired  : it  came  out  like  water  from  a mill- 
dam,  and  almost  overwhelmed  him.  Sir  Her- 
bert was  ill : that  was  the  only  thing  Tertius 
wished  to  ascertain  ; but  the  barber  told  him 
besides  that  he  was  a very  hard,  churlish,  sin- 
gular man,  full  of  prejudices  and  fancies  ; he 
wouldn’t  trust  a valet  to  shave  him  ; he  was 
fond  of  law,  and  had  quarreled  right  and  left 
with  all  his  friends ; he  was  liberal  where  he 
took  ; liked  his  place  to  be  admired  ; was  proud 
of  his  name,  and  many  other  things,  not  one 
of  which  signified  to  Tertius ; and  thankful 
was  he  when  he  turned  the  corner  and  took 
another  street  to  gain  his  office.  But  the  mel- 
ancholy story  he  had  heard  affected  his  kind 
heart : he  was  sorry  for  the  poor  sick  man. 

That  evening,  Tertius  resolved  to  walk  up 
and  inquire  after  him.  Would  it  offend  him  ? 
Well,  if  it  did,  he  should  be  innocent  of  giv- 
ing intentional  offense  ; and  the  attention 
might  soothe  him.  To  be  sure  he  had  but  lit- 
tle time  ; but  then  so  to  use  it  could  not  be  to 
waste  it;  he  would  go.  And  he  went,  and 
sent  in  a message  by  a livery  servant  to  ask 
how  Sir  Herbert  Carteret  was.  “ Mr.  Terence, 
at  No.  1 Paradise  Row,  had  called  to  inquire, 
with  best  respects.” 

The  servant  said  carelessly  he  would  deliver 
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the  message  ; Sir  Herbert  was  better  ; and  he 
looked  with  a sort  of  supercilious  permissive 
expression,  as  if  to  say,  44  You  may  go,  friend.” 

It  did  not  hurt  Terence’s  feelings,  by  any 
means ; he  only  repeated  his  request  that  his 
message  might  be  delivered,  and  left  the  door, 
not  sorry  to  be  let  off  with  so  small  a sacrifice 
of  time.  44  He  ought  to  have  gone  in,”  he 
said  to  himself,  44  and  returned  with  an  answer 
from  his  master  ; but  it  was  not  my  fault  that 
I did  not  wait ; so,  altogether,  I am  glad.” 

He  was  thus  congratulating  himself  on  the 
circumstance  as  he  walked  down  the  avenue, 
when  a call  to  stop  made  him  turn  round.  It 
was  the  same  man  who  had  treated  him  so 
cavalierly  at  the  door.  His  tone  was  consider- 
ably changed,  and  with  much  respect  he 
begged  him  to  return.  “ Sir  Herbert  would 
be  glad  to  see  him.” 

44  This  is  kind  — very  kind,  I take  it  so,” 
said  Sir  Herbert,  as  he  entered  the  room. 
44  I’m  very  glad  to  see  you.  Set  a chair  by 
the  couch  for  Mr.  Terence,  and  bring  wine ; 
or  perhaps  you  would  prefer  coffee.” 

Tertius  had  had  tea,  and  it  never  had  fallen 
to  his  lot  to  take  coffee  after  tea ; so,  feeling 
not  over  strong  after  his  work  and  walk,  he 
chose  the  wine. 
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“ Which  do  you  drink  ? ” asked  the  baronet. 

Tertius  smiled  meekly,  and  said,  “ Which- 
ever I happen  to  get.  All  wines  are  good,  I 
think,  and  very  much  alike  in  their  effects  on 
me.  I can  do  without  it,  but  a glass  when  I 
am  tired  seems  to  invigorate  me  greatly.’’ 

The  baronet  was  much  altered  : pain  had 
pulled  him  down  ; and  Tertius  was  shocked 
to  see  how  emaciated  he  looked.  “ You  must 
have  suffered  a great  deal,”  he  said,  kindly, 
looking  into  his  pallid  face.  I was  afraid  you 
were  ill ; you  cannot  think  how  I have  missed 
you,  sir,  from  your  evening  walk.” 

“ How’s  the  baby  ? ” said  the  baronet,  with 
a grim  smile. 

Tertius  was  charmed,  not  noticing  the  half- 
sarcastic  look  which  accompanied  the  inquiry, 
and  broke  forth  into  a warm  eulogium  on  his 
surprising  little  daughter. 

“ The  more  babies  the  less  wine,”  said  the 
baronet,  in  reply. 

“ Makes  no  difference,  sir,”  said  Tertius. 
“ It’s  a thing  I never  buy,  unless  my  wife  hap- 
pens to  be  ill  and  wants  it.” 

“ You  ought  to  drink  it  every  day,”  said 
Sir  Herbert. 

“ Quite  a mistake,  sir,  asking  your  pardon,” 
replied  Tertius.  “ I’ve  often  noticed  that  those 
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who  drink  it  every  day  get  so  used  to  it,  it 
does  them  no  good  ; while  I,  having  it  but 
seldom,  feel  its  benefits  whenever  I get  it.” 

A severe  twinge  of  pain  prevented  Sir  Her- 
bert from  replying  ; and  the  look  of  intense 
pity  with  which  Tertius  regarded  him  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  suffering  man,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  sweetness  of  rendering  or  re- 
ceiving the  service  of  love.  “ Let  me  — let 
me,”  said  Tertius,  “ move  the  pillows  ; surely 
they  might  be  placed  more  comfortably.” 

“ Oh,  they  don’t  care  how  they  place  them,” 
said  the  baronet. 

“ There,  now,”  said  Tertius,  having  adjusted 
them  to  his  satisfaction,  after  surveying  them 
with  a practiced  eye.  u I think  they’re  just 
at  the  right  angle  ; it  wants  some  art,  you  see, 
to  know  how  to  support  the  limb  without 
pressing  on  it.  My  poor  father  was  a martyr 
to  gout,  and  I passed  an  apprenticeship  to 
nursing  in  his  room,  and  my  poor  wife  has 
kept  my  hand  in.  I consider  it  a great  happi- 
ness to  be  able  to  be  useful  in  a sick-room.”  . 

“ A happiness  to  those  that  want  nursing,” 
said  the  baronet,  when  he  could  speak,  “ to 
find  any  that  are  able  and  willing  to  help  them 
to  bear  pain  ; but  these  servants  have  no  sense 
and  no  feeling.” 
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“ Well,”  said  Tertius,  laughing,  “ then  you 
can’t  expect  much  of  them.” 

“ I expect  little,  and  get  less,”  grumbled  the 
baronet. 

The  change  in  his  posture,  however,  had  so 
soothed  him,  that,  by  degrees,  they  fell  into 
conversation. 

“ We’ve  made  vast  improvements  in  No.  1, 
sir,”  said  Tertius,  “ since  you  saw  it.  My 
second  son  has  laid  out  a little  garden  at  the 
back,  and  very  ingeniously  he  has  formed  one 
of  the  rubbish  mounds  into  what  he  calls  4 a 
rural ; ’ then  the  rose  tree  which  we  planted 
in  the  front,  so  long  ago  that  we  quite  de- 
spaired of  its  blossoming,  has  come  out  most 
nobly,  which  I’m  so  glad  of,  for  my  wife  is 
quite  a child  after  flowers.  So  you  see,  sir,  we 
are  prospering.” 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  your  seven 
sons  ? ” said  the  baronet. 

“ Ha,  ha ! ” said  Tertius,  laughing ; “ it’s 
more  than  you  can  expect  of  a man  to  provide 
for  seven  sons  all  in  one  breath.  The  two  eld- 
est are  settled,  however,  and  the  third  I hope 
to  bring  on  to  get  into  the  same  office  with 
myself  in  time.  The  four  little  ones  I can  not 
take  upon  myself  to  think  for  at  present, 
though  little  Bobby  is  the  quickest  child  at 
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figures  you  ever  heard  of;  and  my  wife  says 
she  is  sure  that  Tertius  will  make  something 
remarkable.  But  I ask  your  pardon,  Sir  Her- 
bert; I am  talking  away,  and  perhaps  tiring 
instead  of  amusing  you.” 

“ Go  on  — go  on,”  said  the  baronet.  “ I 
can’t  think  how  you  keep  your  spirits  up, 
working  all  the  week  as  you  do.  I’ve  often 
wondered  to  see  you.” 

“ Work  ! ” said  Tertius  ; “ yes ! well ! it 
certainly  is  a pull  upon  strength  ; for,  my  sit- 
uation being  a confidential  one,  I never  can 
get  a holiday  ; but  then,  there’s  this  to  be  said, 
I’m  fond  of  work,  and  I’m  fond  of  the  kind  of 
work  I have  to  do,  which  I look  upon  as  a re- 
markable blessing ; for  you  know  I should  be 
obliged  to  do  it,  whether  I liked  it  or  not ; and 
it’s  very  hard  to  go  against  the  grain.” 

“ But  don’t  you  feel,  now,  sometimes,”  said 
Sir  Herbert,  who  seemed  determined  to  make 
him  yield  to  a complaint,  “ on  Saturday  night 
that  you  have  had  enough,  and  that  the  bur- 
den is  heavy  on  you  ? ” 

“ I think  I should,”  said  Tertius,  “ some- 
times, — for  the  human  heart  is  so  foolish  and 
unwise  that  it  will  quarrel,  you  may  say,  with 
its  best  bread  and  butter,  — but,  then,  the 
thought  of  the  Sabbath  so  near  sheds  a halo, 
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you  see,  sir,  upon  tlie  day  before  it ; in  fact,  I 
have  always  thought  that  the  glory  of  Sunday 
runs  over  upon  the  Saturday  and  the  Monday.” 
The  baronet  turned  his  leaden  eyes  upon 
him  with  a look  that  said,  “ Man ! you  are 
speaking  riddles.”  Tertius,  however,  took 
the  look  as  inviting  further  praise  of  the  Sab- 
bath. “ Ah,  sir  ! ” he  said,  “ if  I wanted  it  — 
but  I don’t  want  it,  for  it  shines  around  me 
wherever  I turn  — in  my  family,  in  my  cir- 
cumstances, in  my  heart,  I see  the  goodness  of 
God  — 4 His  loving-kindness,  oh  how  great ! ’ 
But,  if  I saw  it  nowhere  else,  in  that  glorious 
display  of  it  that  the  Sabbath  presents,  there  is 
enough  to  fill  us  with  gratitude  to  overflowing. 
It  is  an  equal  gift  to  the  rich  and  poor,  to  the 
high  and  low,  to  the  wise  and  foolish.”  Ter- 
tius spoke  with  deep  feeling  on  the  subject 
nearest  to  his  heart. 

“ Yes,  you  must  be  glad  of  the  rest  of  it,” 
said  the  baronet,  slowly. 

“ I am,  sir,”  he  replied. 

“And  yet,  with  all  those  children  in  the 
house,”  said  Sir  Herbert. 

“ Not  in  the  house,”  said  Tertius  ; “ we  are 
out  all  day,  pretty  nearly.” 

“Out?”  said  the  baronet.  “What!  do 
you  pay  visits  on  Sunday  ? ” 
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Tertius  laughed.  “ I take  all  the  boys  but 
the  two  youngest  to  the  Sunday  school  directly 
after  breakfast.  The  elder  ones  help  me  to 
teach,  and  the  little  ones  learn  ; then  from 
school  we  go  to  church ; and  after  our  dinner, 
all  together  (it’s  the  only  day  I dine  with  my 
family),  we  have  school  and  church  till  it 
wears  towards  evening ; and  then  we  close 
the  day  most  harmoniously,  in  praise  and 
prayer,  and  such  happy  family  talk  as  helps 
to  lit  us  for  the  week  that’s  coming.” 

“ And  that’s  what  you  call  rest!”  said  the 
baronet. 

“ Yes ; shouldn’t  you  ? ” said  Tertius. 
u What ! to  teach  a parcel  of  unruly  children 
in  a close  room.” 

“ The  room  is  close,”  said  Tertius,  “ I con- 
fess, for  we  want  a new  one  ; but  the  children 
are  not  unruly  ; and  I do  assure  you,  Sir  Her- 
bert, that  the  delight  of  seeing  their  little 
faces  fixed  upon  you  with  mute  attention, 
striving  to  take  in  what  you  are  telling  them 
of  the  love  of  Him  who  said,  1 Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,’  is  — is  better  than 
wine,”  he  said,  pushing  the  glass  on  one  side. 
“ Since  I have  worked  in  that  school,  I have 
met  with  more  than  one  instance  of  a child’s 
being  brought  to  faith  in  Christ  so  as  choose 
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him  for  his  portion  ; yes,  I have,”  he  said, 
“ and  there  are  many  others  of  whom  I am 
very  hopeful.  Oh ! it’s  a blessed  employ- 
ment!” 

Sir  Herbert  was  silent. 

“ And  then  the  ministry,  you  know  — what 
a refreshment  to  hear  repeated  every  Sun- 
day by  Christ’s  embassadors  the  proclamation, 
‘ Peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men  ! ’ — 
to  know  that  while  earthly  congregations  are 
worshiping  him  so  feebly  and  imperfectly  be- 
low, his  praises  are  sounded  out  .by  all  the 
hosts  of  heaven  above;  and  that  soon,  very 
soon,  we  shall  join  them.  I think  I can  say 
that  as  a family  we  all  go  up  to  the  house  of 
the  Lord  with  gladness,  and  know  well  that  it 
would  be  better  to  be  a doorkeeper  in  the  house 
of  our  God  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wick- 
edness.” 

A dead  pause  followed.  The  baronet 
seemed  to  grow  uneasy.  66 1 am  tiring  you,  I 
think,  sir  ; I had  better  leave  ; it  is  later  than 
I thought.”  And  Tertius  look  at  his  pinch- 
beck watch. 

“ I won’t  ask  you  to  stay  now,”  answered 
Sir  Herbert ; “ if  you  will  ring  for  one  of  those 
fellows  to  come.  But  you  will  call  up  again  — 
to-morrow,  perhaps  ? ” 
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“ To-morrow  ? ” said  Tertius.  “ Well,  if 
all  be  well,  say  to-morrow.” 

u What  an  odd  .man  he  is  ! ” thought  Sir 
Herbert.  “ But  he  is  such  a kind-hearted 
creature  ; and  he  looks  so  cheerful  it  does  one 
good  to  see  his  face ; but  these  weak-brained 
men  are  sometimes  the  happiest,  I believe  ; 
and  then,  if  he  has  only  enough  money  for 
his  actual  wants,  he  has  no  trouble  about  in- 
vestments,— no  worry  in  ejecting  offensive  ten- 
ants, — no  anxiety  about  a retinue  of  ungrate- 
ful, time-serving,  heartless  servants,  who  seem 
to  live  with  one  for  no  other  end  than  rob- 
bery. 

“ He  hasn’t  finished  his  wine,  foolish  man,” 
he  said,  as  he  turned  to  the  waiting-stand  by 
the  chair  on  which  Tertius  had  sat.  “ I’ve  a 
great  mind  to  send  him  a dozen.  But  perhaps 
I’d  better  not : poor  men  take  offense  some- 
times. How  strangely  he  talked  about  Sun- 
day! resting  in  a close  schoolroom,  and  refresh- 
ing himself  in  listening  to  Mr.  Croft’s  prosy 
sermons ; but  I have  noticed  him  there,  and 
have  thought  sometimes  that  he  looked  as  if 
he  couldn’t  contain  himself  for  happiness.  I 
find  the  week-days  long  enough  ; but  Sunday!  ” 
and  it's  weary  hours  passed  in  review  before 
him.  “ There’s  a great  deal  in  constitution. 
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I’m  sure  lie’s  naturally  disposed  to  cheerful- 
ness. Well,  be  it  as  it  may,  he  is  a good  com- 
panion in  a sick-room,  and  I hope  he’ll  come 
to-morrow.” 

Tertius  had  his  thoughts,  as  he  once  more 
walked  down  the  avenue.  “ I pity  that  poor 
man  from  my  heart  — no  friend,  no  kind, 
sympathizing  hand  — and  he  has  terrible  pain 
to  bear  ; and  oh ! I fear  much  he  does  not 
know  where  to  look  for  strength  to  bear  it.  I 
felt,  after  having  spoken  of  the  loving-kindness 
of  our  God,  as  if  a wet  blanket  were  thrown 
over  me,  — there  was  no  response ; but  all 
characters  are  not  alike.  What  should  I do 
if  I had  his  melancholic  temperament  ? I 
really  ought  to  be,  and  hope  I am,  very,  very 
thankful.  I never  thought  so  much  of  the 
value  of  natural  cheerfulness  before.  I must 
not  forget  to  make  it  a matter  of  thanksgiving, 
and  point  out  to  the  boys  (who,  I think,  all 
possess  it)  what  a mercy  it  is,  that  they  may 
do  the  same.” 

He  got  within  sight  of  No.  1,  as  he  spoke,  or 
thought  aloud  ; the  light  glimmered  in  the 
little  window  ; he  saw  in  his  heart’s  vision  all 
who  were  within,  sitting  around  it,  — that  ten- 
der wife  and  fond  mother,  those  happy,  busy 
children,  and  baby’s  little  face  peering  around 
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with  her  star-like  eyes,  receiving  the  entire 
homage  of  the  circle  as  much  as  ever  any 
court  beauty  did  — and  without  being  made 
unhappy  (as  she  would  be)  by  fostered  vanity. 
His  very  heart  laughed  at  the  picture  ; and  as 
he  put  the  key  in  the  door  he  involuntarily 
sang  — 

“ Oh,  to  grace  how  great  a debtor!  ” 

He  was  not  musical,  and  generally  favored 
more  keys  than  one  when  he  sang  without 
notes  — going  indiscriminately  among  sharps 
and  flats,  to  the  troubling  of  his  wife’s  ear,  as 
she  declared ; but  he  always  apologized  by  re- 
minding her  that,  if  he  wasn’t  always  perfect 
in  the  tune,  he  was  never  out  in  the  words,  and 
they  were  always  so  good  that  they  made  up 
for  his  harmony. 

There  was  a look  of  disappointment  when 
he  announced  that  he  had  promised  to  go  the 
next  day  again  ; but  when  he  appealed  to  them 
on  account  of  Sir  Herbert,  — “a  poor,  sick, 
lonely  man,  of  a melancholy  cast  of  mind,”  — 
they  fell  in  with  the  arrangement.  Mrs.  Ter- 
ence gave  way  first,  and  the  children  had  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  follow ; though  there  was  a 
hearty  hope  expressed  that  Sir  Herbert  would 
soon  get  well,  or  send  for  a friend  to  take  care 
of  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

So  agreeable  were  the  visits  of  Mr.  Terence 
to  the  weary-hearted  old  man  that  he  became, 
as  the  family  thought,  unreasonable  in  his  ex- 
actions ; and  Tertius  was  relieved  when  gout 
gave  way,  and  strength  gradually  returned, 
and  change  of  air  was  ordered  for  the  patient, 
though  he  felt  an  increasing  interest  in  him, 
and  was  almost  able  to  fancy  sometimes  that 
there  was  a response,  though  a faint  one,  in 
his  look  or  tone  to  his  own  plain  avowals  of 
Christian  truth. 

“ When  is  your  schoolroom  to  be  built?  ” 
Sir  Herbert  had  asked  one  evening. 

“ When  we  can  r^ise  the  funds,  sir,”  replied 
Tertius. 

“ Tell  Mr.  Croft  he  may  put  my  name  down 
for  twenty  pounds,”  said  the  baronet.  Tertius 
made  a low  bow  of  thanks. 

“ Why,  it’s  not  for  you,  man ! ” said  Sir 
Herbert,  laughing. 

“ No  ; but  iii  one  sense  it  is,”  said  the  clerk. 
“ I assure  you,  sir,  it  interests  me  deeply.  I 
am  not  in  want  of  money,  — that  is,  not  in 
want  of  more  than  I shall  obtain  by  Christmas 
to  meet  my  dues, — but  we  are  sadly  in  want 
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of  a school : we  are  actually  obliged  to  refuse 
children  for  lack  of  room  : think  of  that,  sir.” 
Another  evening,  and  the  last  before  the 
baronet  was  to  leave  the  Hollies  for  the  sea, 
Tertius  looked  a little  agitated,  so  the  sick 
man  thought ; and,  after  a rather  absent  visit, 
he  rose  to  go  earlier  than  his  usual  time  of 
leave-taking. 

“ Why  do  you  hurry  so?”  asked  the  baro- 
net. 

Tertius  said,  slowly,  and  in  a low  tone, 
“ To-morrow  will  be  a day  of  trial  to  us  all, 
and  I wish  to  be  with  my  wife  and  children 
to-night  to  prepare  for  it.” 

“ Trial ! ” said  Sir  Herbert,  looking  anx- 
iously at  him. 

“ Merely  trial  — not  affliction;  I can’t  say 
affliction  — it  is  a thing  to  rejoice  over,  but 
yet  a trial : our  eldest  boy  leaves  us  to  go  to 
his  uncle,  who  is  taking  him  off  our  hands 
entirely,  and  will  bring  him  up  to  his  business. 
It  is  a highly  advantageous  thing  for  him, 
dear  lad  ; but  it  is  our  first  break-up,  and  of 
course  his  poor  mother  is — ” 

More  words  he  couldn’t  conveniently  speak, 
for  he  had  found  it  expedient  to  bury  his  face 
in  his  handkerchief,  as  if  suddenly  seized  with 
a violent  cold;  “ It’s  a pity  you  let  him  go,” 
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said  tlie  old  man  ; “ he’ll  get  with  harum- 
scarum  fellows  that  will  spoil  him.” 

“ I thank  my  God,  I hope  and  believe  not,” 
replied  Tertius  ; 66  and  I have  good  grounds 
for  my  hope.”  And  he  stood  erect,  and  looked 
with  a firm,  calm  look. 

“ What  grounds?”  asked  Sir  Herbert. 

“ Our  prayers  for  him  in  his  infancy  were 
heard  and  answered  : he  has  feared  the  Lord 
from  his  cradle  almost ; therefore  we  are  one 
with  him  in  Christ.  I should  grieve  to  hold 
him  in  the  uncertain,  frail  bonds  of  mere  nat- 
ural love ; but  that  is  a secure  one : and  He 
to  whom  we  are  all  with  one  heart  and  voice 
going  to  commit  him  to-night  will  keep  him, 
and,  if  it  be  his  blessed  will,  bring  him  to  us 
again  in  peace  and  joy,  or  — But  I will  not 
doubt  that  that  will  be  his  will : time  enough 
to  meet  trials  when  they  threaten.  At  present 
it  is  the  giving  him  from  among  us  as  our  dear 
companion  that  we  feel,  and  that  most  natu- 
rally.” 

Time  was  when  Sir  Herbert  would  have  sug- 
gested that  a little  more  room  made  at  No.  1 
would  be  no  evil ; but  now  he  was  restrained 
by  respect  for  the  father’s  feelings,  and  he  was 
silent. 

The  first  “ break-up  ” was  followed  by  an- 
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other,  and  soon  by  a third.  The  eldest  boy 
was  such  a “ treasure,”  so  admirably  trained, 
so  well  disposed,  that  other  relatives  applied ; 
a bookseller  and  a druggist  were  each  glad  to 
have  one. 

“ You  will  certainly  have  to  let  lodgings,  to 
make  use  of  so  much  spare  room  in  your 
home,”  said  the  baronet,  who,  by  way  of  ob- 
taining Tertius  for  a companion,  as  well  as 
with  an  eye  to  his  interest,  had  engaged  him 
to  spend  two  hours  every  evening  but  Saturday 
in  looking  over  papers  and  answering  letters, 
and  otherwise  attending  to  his  affairs,  for  which 
he  paid  him  a salary  that  made  a liberal  addi- 
tion to  his  income. 

46  Very  remarkable,,  Lucy,”  he  said  to  his 
wife,  when  this  arrangement  was  made  ; “ now 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  Tertius  a liberal  edu- 
cation.” 

The  winter  had  set  in  very  angrily,  and  the 
good  clerk,  however  thankful  that  his  little 
boy  should  profit  by  his  labors,  felt  it  some- 
times hard  work  to  turn  out  from  his  snug  lit- 
tle parlor  into  the  sleet  and  snow  to  go  to  his 
duties  at  the  Hollies  ; but  he  never  swerved 
from  duty.  His  constitution  seemed  as  even 
as  his  spirits,  and  he  was  never  kept  at  home 
by  ill  health.  Mrs.  Terence  would  look  at  him 
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and  sigh,  and  twist  comforters  round  him  till 
he  felt  like  a muffled  bell,  he  would  say,  and 
couldn’t  speak  plain.  But  he  never  allowed 
her  to  go  further  than  a hint  as  to  its  being  a 
pitiless  night  : a request  that  he  would  just 
stay  at  home  for  once,  which  was  often  in  her 
heart,  would  have  been  treason,  she  knew,  in 
his  ears,  and  she  would  not  attempt  it. 

“ Ver-r-r-y  co-o-o-ld,”  he  chattered  out  be- 
tween his  teeth,  one  night,  as  he  entered  the 
baronet’s  study.  But  Sir  Herbert  motioned 
him  to  be  seated,  without  reply.  He  was  read- 
ing an  open  paper  too  intently  to  regard  him. 

The  baronet’s  manner  had  altered  materially 
since  Tertius  had  become  his  hired  clerk.  At 
times  he  would  enter  into  free  conversation, 
as  when  he  gratefully  received  the  sympathiz- 
ing visits  of  his  humble  friend  ; but  more  fre- 
quently he  was  reserved  and  business-like, 
and  did  not  encourage  any  other  remarks  than 
such  as  were  connected  with  business. 

Tertius  was  ready  for  any  manner.  His  re- 
gard for  the  baronet  arose  from  pure  philan- 
thropy ; and  when  a little  cheerful  talk  seemed 
called  for,  he  was  glad  to  volunteer  it.  When 
a rigid  face  and  stiff  manner  indicated  the 
wind’s  setting  in  from  another  quarter,  he 
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took  pen  in  hand,  and  went  to  work  with  the 
same  readiness. 

This  evening  he  had  to  wait  some  minutes 
in  silence.  At  last  Sir  Herbert  exclaimed, 
“ ril  make  him  suffer  for  it ! ” 

Tertius  looked  concerned  ; but  the  baronet, 
with  an  expression  of  bitterness  in  his  face, 
handed  the  paper  over,  and  said,  “ Read  it.” 

He  obeyed.  It  was  from  a tenant,  com- 
plaining of  some  injustice  on  the  landlord’s 
part,  and  plainly  asserting  that  no  one  could 
live  if  such  unequal  measures  were  pursued  to 
different  tenants.  Other  farms  were  mentioned 
the  holders  of  which  were  enjoying  such  and 
such  privileges,  and  the  prayer  of  the  letter 
was  that  the  same  indulgence  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  writer.  Tertius  read  it,  and 
thought  it  very  reasonable.  He  looked  up  at 
Sir  Herbert  in  silence. 

“ What  do  you  think  he  deserves  ? ” said 
the  baronet,  angrily. 

“ An  answer  merely,  I should  say,”  replied 
Tertius,  quietly. 

“ He  shall  have  it ! ” thundered  the  baronet. 

Tertius  had  never  seen  him  in  such  an  ex- 
cited state,  and  was  much  surprised,  but  no 
otherwise  affected  by  it,  except  indeed  by  sor- 
row. 
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“ Write  ! ” said  the  baronet. 

“ What,  sir  ? ” asked  Tertius,  taking  his  pen 
as  well  as  his  stiff  fingers  would  let  him.  Sir 
Herbert  began  dictating  ; but,  instead  of  writ- 
ing, Tertius  looked  him  in  the  face  with  calm 
surprise. 

“ Why  don’t  you  begin  ? ” asked  the  bar- 
onet. 

“ You  wouldn’t  have  me  write  so  ? ” asked 
Tertius. 

“ He  is  not  a gentleman  ! ” replied  the  bar- 
onet. 

“ No,  sir  — may  be  not ; but  you  are,”  an- 
swered Tertius,  humbly  but  firmly. 

“ You  are  right,  Terence,  — you  are  right ; 
it’s  of  no  use  to  descend  to  such  fellows.” 
And  he  dictated  a letter  more  becoming  in 
style,  but  still  very  unjust  and  harsh,  as  Ter- 
tius thought. 

Sir  Herbert  knew  he  thought  so,  by  his  look 
and  manner,  and  said,  angrily,  “ I suppose 
there  are  no  duties  for  tenants  ; they  may  in- 
sult and  impose  as  they  please.” 

“As  stringent  I consider  their  duties  to  he 
as  are  those  of  a landlord,”  said  Tertius,  re- 
spectfully but  firmly. 

“ And  I suppose  you  think  I am  as  much  at 
fault  as  a landlord,  as  I consider  him  to  be  as 
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a tenant.  I dare  say  you  think  my  letter  too 
severe  ; not  complying  enough  — eh  ? ” Ter- 
tius  Terence  looked  at  him  with  a troubled 
and  questioning  expression.  What  did  he 
mean  ? What  ailed  him  ? How  had  he  of- 
fended him  ? He  did  not  reply. 

“ You  may  as  well  speak  out,  man,”  said 
the  baronet. 

“ Certainly,  sir,  if  you  wish  it,”  said  Tertius, 
recovering  his  calmness.  “ As  you  desire  to 
know  my  opinion,  I do  think  the  letter  is  just 
what  you  say.” 

“ He  shall  have  notice  to  quit,”  said  Sir 
Herbert ; “ that  shall  be  his  answer.  It  will 
be  a kindness  to  free  him  from  a bad  landlord.” 

To  this  Tertius  made  no  answer.  It  was  a 
large  and  lofty  room,  and  although  a blazing 
fire  warmed  one  end  of  it,  the  side  of  the  table 
at  which  he  sat  was  not  under  its  influence,  as 
the  large  easy  chair  of  Sir  Herbert,  and  his 
gout-stool  and  screen  intervened  ; therefore  he 
had  never  felt  properly  thawed  from  his  first 
entrance. 

His  eyes  smarted,  his  teeth  ached,  his  head 
was  confused,  his  hand  shook,  and  he  could 
scarcely  keep  still  in  his  chair ; but  Sir  Her- 
bert, who  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  from 
the  heat  he  was  so  close  to,  and  to  lay  open  his 
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wrapper  for  breatli,  did  not  notice  his  clerk’s 
white  cheeks  and  blue  nose  ; his  long,  thin, 
upright  figure,  with  only  its  usual  covering  — 
the  old  great  coat  of  many  years’  standing  hav- 
ing been  deposited  with  hat  and  comforter  in 
the  hall. 

The  time  was  very  long  that  night.  Every- 
thing went  wrong.  Sir  Herbert  had  shown 
his  reputed  temper  often  of  late,  but  never  as 
he  did  then.  But  Tertius  comforted  himself 
with  the  thought  of  his  little  boy  at  a good 
school,  and  bore  up  with  heroic  calmness. 

“ 0 Lucy,”  he  said,  when  he  had  opened  the 
door  of  No.  1,  “ shall  I ever  be  warm  again  ! ” 

Mrs.  Terence  made  some  of  her  best  gruel, 
and  tried  all  her  choicest  preventives  and  cures 
for  cold  ; but  in  vain.  Poor  Tertius  was  very 
ill  next  morning,  and  unable  to  go  to  the 
counting-house  or  the  Hollies.  Messages  were 
carried  to  both  by  little  Bob,  who  daily  an- 
nounced for  a whole  week  at  the  former  that 
he  hoped  his  father  would  be  better  “ to-mor- 
row.” At  last  the  head  of  the  firm  called, 
shook  his  head,  and  said  he  was  afraid  “ to- 
morrow ” was  a long  way  off.  And  the  doctor 
shook  his  head,  and  poor  Mrs.  Terence  began 
to  weep,  and  Tertius  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
red,  though  she  did  her  best  to  be  cheerful. 
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44  Take  heart,  Lucy,”  he  said  : 44  they  don’t 
know  my  constitution  — never  having  been  ill 
before.  I think  I shall  soon  be  right  again. 
I wonder  Sir  Herbert  has  not  sent ; but  he 
forgets,  poor  man.  He  is  often  in  pain,  and 
he  has  been  in  a very  unhappy  temper  lately.” 
44  I wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  never 
known  him.  It  was  going  there  at  night  that 
brought  this  on,”  said  she,  sorrowfully. 

4 4 Not  a sparrow  falls  without  Him,  my 
wife  ! ” he  answered.  44  Have  faith  in  God.” 
She  had  need  of  faith ; for  fever  set  in,  and 
the  sick  man  became  delirious.  Sometimes  he 
was  busy  m counting  up  bills,  sometimes  he 
was  writing  letters  for  Sir  Herbert,  sometimes 
teaching  in  his  school.  Strangely  would  he 
wander  from  one  to  another  of  his  various 
employments,  but  never  seemed  anxious  or 
perplexed  about  them. 

He  had  been  ill  about  a fortnight,  and  had 
grown  considerably  worse ; severe  inflamma- 
tion followed.  Sir  Herbert  Carteret  had  taken 
it  into  his  head,  when  the  message  came  the 
first  time,  that  Tertius  had  been  offended  by 
his  manner  the  evening  before,  and  resented 
the  supposed  excuse  accordingly.  44  So,  this 
is  the  way  with  them  all : he’s  like  the  rest  of 
them,”  he  said  to  himself ; though  his  con- 
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science  told  him  all  the  time  that  he  was  not 
at  all  like  any  one  he  had  ever  had  dealings 
with,  and  that  he  had  imposed  shamefully  upon 
his  forbearance.  He  sent  out  a short  answer 
to  say  that  Mr.  Terence  need  not  come  again 
till  he  felt  quite  disposed  to  do  it,  so  that  little 
Bobby  paid  no  other  visit  to  the  Hollies.  As 
days  passed  on,  the  baronet  grew  more  and  more 
angry  and  discontented.  The  truth  was,  his 
clerk  had  become  quite  necessary  to  him  ; his 
kind  and  gentle  counsels,  delivered  with  equal 
humility  and  candor,  had  been  as  oil  upon  the 
waters  of  his  testy  humors.  Strange  to  say, 
while  his  manner  had  grown  less  cordial,  his 
heart  had  become  more  impressed  with  the 
value  and  excellence  of  his  humble  friend. 

It  was  the  barber  who  first  enlightened  him 
as  to  the  illness  of  Tertius.  “ Terrible  thing, 
this,  sir,  for  Mr.  Terence’s  large  family.” 
“ What  ? ” said  the  baronet. 

“ Severe  attack,  sir,  — no  hope  for  him,  I 
heard  this  morning.  I suppose  you  know  he’s 
been  ill  a fortnight  ? ” 

“You  don’t  say  so!”  said  the  baronet, 
whose  sullenly-nursed  wrath  vanished  in  alarm. 
“ What’s  the  matter  with  him  ?” 

“ Can’t  rightly  say,  sir.  It  came  on  with  a 
touch  of  the  shivers,  the  milkman  told  my 
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wife  ; and  now  lie’s  got  to  be  so  light-lieaded 
that  he  knows  nobody.  Serious  thing,  sir,  — 
such  a large  family,”  he  continued,  going  on 
with  his  shaving  operations  all  the  time. 

“ Make  haste,”  said  the  baronet,  “ make 
haste  ; and  order  the  carriage,  Jones,”  he  said, 
turning  to  his  man,  “ and  come  and  dress  me 
directly  : I’m  going  out.” 

Jones  and  the  barber  looked  at  one  another 
in  amazement. 

“ The  snow  is  very  deep,  sir,”  said  Jones. 

“ Order  the  carriage,”  said  the  baronet, 
“ and  come  and  dress  me.” 

So  the  carriage  was  ordered.  Not  by  the 
short  cut,  which  was  but  a walking-path  from 
the  Hollies  to  Paradise  Row,  but  all  through 
the  town  on  to  the  main  road  that  led  to  the 
building  ground  was  he  driven,  wrapped  up 
in  his  flannels  and  furs. 

“ Take  me  as  close  to  the  house  as  you  can,” 
he  said,  “ and  then  come  and  help  me  in.” 
Poor  Mrs.  Terence  thought  it  was  a new 
doctor  whom  the  old  one  had  talked  of  calling 
in  the  night  before,  and  she  went  down  to 
receive  him.  Though  Sir  Herbert  had  so 
often  speculated  upon  what  the  inside  of  No. 
1 could  be  like,  he  took  no  notice  of  anything 
but  the  pale,  careworn  face  of  the  wife, 
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“ Can  I see  him?  ” lie  said. 

“ Oh  yes,  certainly,  sir,”  she  said,  still  sup- 
posing him  to  be  the  doctor.  “ Mr.  Smith  has 
not  been  here  yet,  but  you  can  see  him  alone.” 
“ How  long  has  he  been  ill  ? ” he  asked. 

“ It’s  a fortnight  to-night,  sir.  He  took  cold 
going  up  to  Sir  Herbert  Carteret’s,  and  has 
been  growing  worse  ever  since.” 

“ Let  me  go  up,”  said  Sir  Herbert,  quite 
forgetting  his  gout ; and  lie  was  soon  by  the 
bedside.  Sorrowfully  did  he  look  on  the 
flushed  face  and  hollow  eyes  before  him. 

“ You  don’t  know  me  ? ” he  said. 

“Oh  yes ! ” he  answered.  “ Mr.  Croft,  I’ve 
got  the  twenty  pounds.  Poor  old  man  ! He 
gave  us  twenty  pounds.” 

“ I’m  not  Mr.  Croft,”  said  the  baronet,  with 
deep  concern. 

“ Make  better  windows ! make  better  win- 
dows, Lucy  ! Take  the  children  out  of  the 
windows,”  he  said,  incoherently. 

“ He  can’t  see,”  said  his  wife,  weeping, 
“ and  thinks  it  is  dark ; his  sight  has  failed. 
0 my  husband ! ” and  she  wept  abundantly. 

“ Send  my  carriage  back,”  said  the  baronet, 
“ and  tell  them  to  fetch  me  in  an  hour.  I 
shall  stay  here  till  the  doctor  comes.” 

It  was  in  executing  this  order  that  Mrs.Ter- 
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ence  discovered  who  her  visitor  was  ; hut  her 
whole  mind  was  so  engrossed  by  her  husband 
that  the  only  feeling  she  had  concerning  him 
was  disappointment  that  the  new  doctor  had 
not  arrived.  Sir  Herbert  kept  his  watch  until 
he  did,  and  during  that  time  learned  a crown- 
ing lesson  to  all  that  poor  Tertius  had  taught 
him.  Words  of  tenderness  to  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, fragments  of  prayer  and  praise  mingled 
continually  with  the  ramblings  of  the  poor 
clerk. 

Once  or  twice  the  baronet  stooped  down  and 
said,  “ Don’t  you  know  Sir  Herbert  Carteret?  ” 
And  then  Tertius  would  say : 

“ Poor  old  man  ! poor  old  man  ! ” in  tones 
so  affecting  that  it  brought  the  tears  into  his 
eyes. 

“ Has  he  suffered  much  ? ” he  asked  the 
wife. 

“ Oh,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Terence,  “ the  doctor 
says  that  in  the  beginning,  if  he  hadn’t  had 
the  patientest  spirit  in  the  world,  he  couldn’t 
have  borne  it  (he  had  tic  in  his  face  and  the 
pleurisy);  but  he  lias , and  something  better 
besides.  As  long  as  he  was  sensible,  his  words 
were  always  full  of  good  to  me,  telling  me  where 
to  look  for  comfort.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  Sir  Herbert. 
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The  doctor  came,  and  gave  hope,  though 
feeble.  Sir  Herbert  charged  him  to  see  his 
patient  unsparingly. 

“ Come  to  me  for  the  fees.  I owe  him  a 
mint  of  money,  and  much  more  besides,”  he 
said,  hastily. 

This  was  true,  and  he  paid  his  debt.  All 
that  care  and  cost  could  do  to  secure  his  re- 
covery was  tenderly,  bountifully  done  ; and  he 
did  recover,  to  the  untold  delight  of  the  bar- 
onet. 

It  was  some  time  before  his  strength  re- 
turned ; but  so  sensible  were  the  firm  for 
whom  he  worked  of  his  value,  that  they  gladly 
gave  him  a long-extended  holiday.  But  Sir 
Herbert  had  something  better  in  view  for  him. 
Having  induced  him  to  spend  a few  days  at 
the  Hollies  for  change,  when  he  treated  him 
with  the  kindness  of  affectionate  friendship,  he 
said  to  him,  one  evening,  64  Terence,  I pledge 
myself  never  to  lose  sight,  while  I live,  of  you 
and  your  children.  Until  I kneTv  you  I didn’t 
know  that  there  was  a pulse  of  humanity  in  my 
heart.  It  is  long  since  I have  had  any  one  to 
love.  My  friends  have  quarreled  with  me,  and 
no  wonder  — but  enough  of  that.  I think  I 
have  learned  a little  of  you  how  to  be  happy, 
and  I mean  you  to  teach  me  more.  I am  old 
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and  hard,  but  I have  been  harder,  and  the  first 
step  over,  there’s  no  need  to  despair.” 

“ But,  sir,”  said  Tertius,  with  glistening 
eyes,  “ you  cannot  learn  of  me.  I can’t — ” 

“ You  can’t  make  me  believe,  you  can’t  give 
me  faith,  — that’s  what  you’re  going  to  say,” 
said  the  baronet.  “ No,  you  can’t;  but  I do 
believe  ; by  God’s  grace  I have  faith.” 

Tertius  looked  at  him  with  breathless  ear- 
nestness. 

“ Yes,  I can  say  now,  as  you  can,  ‘ To  me 
Christ  is  precious.’  ” 

Very  touching  was  the  scene  that  followed. 
The  baronet  said  he  was  sure  he  had  been  given 
to  the  prayers  of  Tertius,  and  Tertius  knew 
how  earnestly  he  had  prayed  for  him.  Words 
long  ago  spoken  had  proved  the  seed  of  spirit- 
ual life. 

From  that  time  the  interests  of  all  the  fam- 
ily at  No.  1 were  identical  with  those  of  Sir 
Herbert  Carteret ; and  while  the  barber  fre- 
quently remarked  to  his  customers  what  a 
lucky  thing  it  was  for  Mr.  Terence  that  lie 
took  No.  1,  Sir  Herbert  put  down  the  day  in 
which  “ the  lodge  in  the  garden  of  cucumbers  ” 
became  inhabited  as  the  brightest  of  the  red- 
letter  days  in  his  almanac. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

“ Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  which  is  Paradise 
Bow,  about  here  ? ” said  a gentleman,  of  a dark 
olive  complexion,  — the  effect  rather  of  climate 
than  of  constitution,  — to  a passenger  who  was 
hurrying  by  in  the  press  of  business. 

“ Paradise  Row  ! Paradise  Row  ! ” said  the 
passenger,  laying  hold  of  his  chin,  as  if  to  as- 
sist his  memory.  66  I’ve  heard  the  name,  but 
really  I hardly  know  where  to  look  for  it,  so 
many  new  streets  have  sprung  up,  you  see,  sir, 
about  here  ; but  you  will  learn  of  any  respect- 
able shop,  no  doubt ; ” and  they  parted,  with  a 
mutual  bow. 

66  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  direct  me  to 
Paradise  Row  ? ” said  the  gentleman,  turning 
into  a grocer’s  shop. 

“ Paradise  Row  ? ” said  the  grocer.  “ Don’t 
know  of  any  such  place,  sir.  There’s  Para- 
dise Square,  and  I think  that  there’s  Paradise 
Street  leading  out  of  it.” 

The  gentleman  reflected  for  a moment,  and 
then  begged  to  be  directed  to  Paradise  Square. 

“ With  pleasure,  sir,”  said  the  grocer,  com- 
ing to  the  door.  “ You  see  that  turning : well, 
sir,  that’s  Carteret  Street.  If  you  go  up  there? 
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the  second  turning  is  Paradise  Street,  and  that 
takes  you  right  into  the  square.  Mind,  sir, 
the  second  turning  ; the  first  leads  to  the  Car- 
teret almshouses.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  gentleman,  and  pur- 
sued his  way  to  Carteret  Street. 

Following  his  directions,  he  soon  arrived  in 
a handsome,  well-built  square,  — the  center 
being  adorned  by  a large,  well-laid-out  garden, 
well  planted  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  houses 
were  not  of  the  Belgravian  class,  nor  even  of 
the  substantial  appearance  of  the  squares  in  or 
around  the  city  ; but  they  were  good-looking 
enough  without  to  promise  ample  comfort 
within.  Altogether  it  was  a cheerful,  bright, 
and  pleasant  spot. 

The  gentleman  leaned  against  the  lamp-post 
in  one  of  the  corners,  — for  it  was  well  lighted 
with  gas,  — and  surveyed  it  with  much  interest 
and  attention.  Nursemaids  passed  him  with 
groups  of  children  trundling  hoops  ; perambu- 
lators more  than  once  obliged  him  to  move 
from  the  pavement  ; ladies  and  gentlemen 
came  in  and  out  of  the  houses,  or  entered  from 
one  street  and  passed  out  at  the  opposite  cor- 
ner ; he  investigated  the  faces  as  they  met  his 
eye,  but  none  seemed  satisfactory  for  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view.  He  had  walked  slowly 
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round,  as  if  minutely  measuring  and  noting 
down  the  dimensions  of  every  dwelling  in  the 
square,  and  at  last  seemed  wound  up  to  some 
desperate  enterprise,  perhaps  that  of  knocking 
at  a door,  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  desired  end. 
He  had  his  foot  upon  the  first  of  the  three 
white  steps  that  led  to  one,  when  some  one 
jostled  hastily  by  him,  saying,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, “ Beg  your  pardon,  sir.” 

It  was  the  postman. 

“ This  is  Paradise  Square  ? ” said  the  gen- 
tleman to  him,  quickly. 

“ Ratrtat.”  “ Yes,  sir,”  said  the  postman, 
looking  for  the  letters  he  had  to  deliver. 

u Can  you  tell  me,”  asked  the  gentleman, 
“ where  Paradise  Row  was  ? For  I conclude, 
though  the  name  has  been  altered,  it  must  be 
somewhere  about  this  part.” 

The  postman  deliberated  a moment,  and 
then  replied,  “ I haven’t  been  at  home,  sir, 
above  two  years,  so  I don’t  know  the  place  be- 
yond that ; but  father  does : he  could  direct 
you  better  than  any  one,  I daresay.” 

“ Thank  you,”  said  the  gentleman.  “ Where 
shall  I be  likely  to  find  him  ? ” 

“ He  lives  at  No.  2,  sir,  in  the  Carteret 
almshouses,”  said  the  postman  ; and  he  pointed 
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in  the  direction,  and  went  on,  with  the  clock- 
like step  of  a postman,  to  the  next  door. 

The  gentleman  soon  found  himself  at  the 
Carteret  almshouses  — buildings  in  which, 
though  nothing  had  been  sacrificed  to  outside 
show,  a kindly  attention  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
inhabitants  was  manifested.  There  were  little 
flower  gardens  before,  and  each  had  a pretty 
little  porch  in  which  the  aged  dweller  could 
sit  and  sun  himself  in  the  summer  evenings. 
They  opened  at  the  back  into  a small  orchard, 
well  filled ; the  fruit  of  which  was  the  divided 
property  of  all  the  tenants.  The  gentleman 
looked  for  No.  2.  A clieery-looking  old  man 
was  standing  at  the  door. 

44  You  are  the  postman’s  father  ? ” said  the 
gentleman,  having  forgotten  to  ask  for  his 
name. 

44  Yes,  sir.  Nothing  the  matter,  I hope  ? ” 
said  the  old  man. 

44  No ; but  he  directed  me  to  you,  saying 
that  you  could  answer  a few  questions  with 
respect  to  this  place — questions  in  which  I 
am  much  interested.” 

44  Pray  walk  in,”  said  the  old  man.  44  I’ll 
tell  ye  anything  I know,  and  gladly  too.” 

44  Well,  then,  first,  is  there  such  a place  as 
Paradise  Row  ? ” 
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“ No,  no,  not  these  many  years,”  said  the 
old  man. 

“ Pulled  down,  I suppose,”  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

“ Never  built,”  said  the  old  man.  “ This  is 
how  it  was  : it  was  a great  piece  of  building 
ground  about  here.” 

“ Yes,  I know,”  said  the  stranger. 

“ Well,  and  it  was  begun  to  be  built  on ; 
only  one  or  two  houses,  I don’t  rightly  remem- 
ber which,  finished.” 

“ One,”  said  the  stranger.  “ No.  1.” 

“ Ah  ! ” said  the  old  man  ; “ then  you  knew 
it?” 

“ Well!  ” was  the  answer ; “but  please  to 
go  on  : does  that  house  stand  now  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes  ; it  begins  the  street  leading  out 
of  the  square,  — Herbert  Street,  they  call  it.” 

“ Herbert  — Carteret,”  said  the  stranger, 
slowly  ; “ he  lived  — ” 

“ At  the  Hollies,”  said  the  old  man  : “ Sir 
Herbert  did,  and  a good  old  man  he  was.  tie 
made  these  dwellings  for  the  poor,  and  he’s 
gone  now  to  a better  habitation ; not  for  his 
good  deeds,  however,  though  he  did  many  and 
great  ones ; but  he  knew  well,  if  he’d  done 
twice  as  much,  there  is  but  one  price  that  will 
purchase  heaven.” 
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u I should  very  much  like  to  see  No.  1,”  said 
the  stranger ; “ will  you  walk  with  me  there  ? ” 
“ With  all  my  heart,”  was  the  answer,  and 
the  old  man  led  the  way. 

“ It  isn’t  much  further  round  : we  might  go 
by  the  new  church,”  he  said.  Accordingly, 
they  soon  arrived  before  a simple,  but  chastely 
designed  and  very  commodious  church. 

“ How  long  lias  this  been  built  ? ” asked  the 
stranger. 

“ Well,  Sir  Herbert  has  been  dead  ten  years, 
and  he  got  this  church  up  about  two  years  be- 
fore. You  see  the  old  church,  sir,  hadn’t  ac- 
commodation enough  when  all  these  new  build- 
ings sprung  up.” 

“ Sir  Herbert  seems  to  have  done  a great 
deal  of  good.” 

“ Good,  sir  ! no  end  of  good  ; he  was  a very 
changed  man,  sir : at  the  end  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, it  came  about.  Some  are  called,  you 
see,  sir,  early,  some  at  noon,  and  some  not  till 
the  eleventh  hour.” 

u Did  he  build  Carteret  Street  ? ” 

64  No,  sir  ; but  the  name  was  given  it  out  of 
compliment  to  him  ; it  was  no  doing  of  his  ; 
he  cared  less  and  less  for  the  praise  of  men  as 
he  drew  nearer  his  end;  and  that  was  as  it 
should  be,  you  know.  Depend  upon  it,  sir, 
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when  people  get  near  to  heaven  there’s  a light 
comes  out  of  it  that  shows  them  the  true  worth 
of  everything  on  earth.  See,  here’s  his  tomb, 
— very  plain,  you  see.”  And  it  was  unosten- 
tatious to  the  last  degree. 

“ Ay  ! he’d  got  something  better  than  a fine 
long  story  upon  his  tombstone,  — one  good 
word  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  is  a better  compliment  upon  a man’s 
memory  than  the  finest  things  bragged  on  a 
stone.  You  see  that  neat  building  there : 
well,  that  he  built,  and  a fine  thing  it  is — a 
school,  Sunday  and  week-a-day ; and  the  boys 
get  coats  and  the  girls  gowns  every  year  ; and 
there’s  a dwelling  at  the  end  for  the  master 
and  mistress.  They  do  say,”  continued  the 
old  man,  as  they  walked  from  the  church, 
“ that  he  had  some  friend  that  was  the  means 
of  the  great  change  in  him.  There,  sir.  This 
is  where  Paradise  Row  was,”  he  said,  standing 
before  some  neat,  but  very  humble-looking 
houses,  “ and  that  was  No.  1.” 

The  stranger  looked  at  it  earnestly.  There 
was  the  little  window  beside  the  door,  the  win- 
dow over  the  door,  another  yet  above  that,  with 
the  attic  and  the  chimney.  In  his  memory  it 
had  lived  as  a lofty,  singular-looking  building. 
He  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  had  dwindled 
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down  into  the  No.  1 before  him.  But  a long 
row  of  the  same  fashion  and  dimensions  had 
taken  away  its  individuality,  while  the  near 
neighborhood  of  the  square  had  completely 
distanced  it  as  to  size. 

“ You  donH  remember  it  ? ” said  the  old 
man,  narrowly  watching  his  companion’s  face. 

“ Everything  is  so  changed,”  was  the  reply  ; 
“ but  I think  now  I am  beginning  to  know  it.” 

“ Time  changes  us  all,”  said  the  old  man, 
“ men  and  things  too.  I dare  say  you’re  as 
much  altered  as  the  place  since  you  saw  it.” 

“ Two-and-twenty  years,  and  fifteen  of  them 
in  India,  are  enough  to  work  changes  as  great,” 
said  the  stranger,  smiling.  “ When  I left,  my 
father  was  the  only  inhabitant  of  all  this  place  ; 
and  now  — ” 

“ Eh,  dear  ! ” said  the  old  man  ; “ then  very 
like  it  was  him  as  Sir  Herbert  was  so  great 
with ; and  you’re  his  son.  Well-a-day ! A 
good  man  he  was,  I’ve  heard  from  many ; he 
used  to  teach  in  the  old  school.  My  son,  the 
postman,  was  one  of  his  scholars,  and  he’ll 
talk  of  him  by  the  hour,  lie’s  so  fond  of  him  ; 
he  puts  down  all  his  happiness  in  this  life  and 
his  good  hope  of  another  to  his  teaching.  You 
wouldn’t  have  got  off  without  many  questions 
if  he’d  known  your  name.  He  must  be  in 
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years  now  — your  father,  I mean,  sir  ; getting 
on,  at  least.” 

66  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,” 
said  his  companion,  softly  and  slowly. 

44  Truly,  truly,”  said  the  old  man.  44  Is  it 
so  ? Well ! their  works  do  follow  them.  It 
don’t  matter,  sir,  as  you  know,  whether  it’s 
the  building  of  a church  or  the  trying  to 
bring  a poor  child  to  the  knowledge  of  God  in 
a Sunday  school : there’s  no  great  and  small 
of  that  kind  with  the  Lord  ; and  now  both  he 
and  Sir  Herbert  are  rejoicing  before  Him  who 
said  that  4 the  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  his 
name  should  in  no  wise  lose  its  reward.’  And 
if  I may  make  bold,  sir,  I dare  say  now  that  all 
his  long  family  have  prospered  ? ” 

44  Yes  ; all  that  have  been  spared,  and  their 
children  too.” 

46  Ah  ! ” said  the  old  man  ; 44  good  is  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  4 A good  man  leaveth  an  in- 
heritance to  his  children’s  children.’  ” 

44  The  richest  of  all  inheritances  — the  bless- 
ing of  the.  Lord,  which  maketh  rich,  and  he 
addeth  no  sorrow  therewith,”  said  Mr.  Ter- 
ence. 

44  Well!  man  cliangeth — he  passetli  away, 
and  places  rise  and  fall ; but  there  is  that  never 
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failetli  nor  changetli  — 6 The  word  of  the  Lord 
enduretli  forever  ; 9 and  He  of  whom  it  testi- 
fies is  4 the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever.’ ” 
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OR,  A NEW  VERSION  OF  THE  PHARISEE  AND  THE  PUBLICAN. 

f HEARD  you  wanted  a housekeeper,  sir,” 
said  a trim-looking,  middle-aged  woman, 
with  a firm,  direct  expression  that  was 
pleasant  to  see,  though  there  was  with  it 
a mixture  of  strong  self-satisfaction. 

46 1 do  want  one,”  replied  a gentleman,  turn- 
ing from  an  office-table  before  which  he  was 
seated. 

44  If  I can  suit  you,  sir,  I want  a place,” 
said  the  woman.  44 1 have  a ten  years’  char- 
acter.” 

44  Good,”  saitl  the  gentleman,  who  forthwith 
made  the  inquiries  usual  in  such  cases,  to 
which  he  received  answers  that  were  only 
too  satisfactory,  that  is,  as  the  candidate  ex- 
pressed them ; every  succeeding  one  showed 
him  more  plainly  that,  whatsoever  she  was  in 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  stood  tip-top  in 
her  own.  Her  references,  however,  were  too 
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recommendatory  to  be  slighted,  so  he  told  her 
he  would  make  inquiries,  and  engage  her  if 
he  found  all  correct. 

He,  Mr.  Burns,  did  find  all  correct,  and 
engaged  her.  He  was  a merchant ; his  family 
lived  in  the  country,  and  the  housekeeper  he 
wanted  was  for  his  business  residence  in  town. 
For  this  place  a trustworthy  person  was  em- 
inently needful,  as  very  important  property 
and  papers  were  deposited  in  the  house,  from 
which  he  was  always  absent  on  Sunday,  and 
generally  at  night,  his  sleeping  there  being  the 
exception  from  the  rule. 

Hannah  Teague  was  to  be  trusted,  if  any 
faith  could  be  placed  in  the  report  of  others, 
or  in  her  own  self-confidence  ; and  although 
Mr.  Burns  was  almost  prejudiced  against  her 
by  her  very  self-righteous  sentiments,  he  felt 
constrained  to  try  her. 

So,  in  a short  time  she,  was  established  as 
head  of  the  domicile  in  Brook  Street ; having 
under  her  a young  girl  to  do  such  work  as  she 
considered  below  the  functions  of  a house- 
keeper of  ten  years’  character. 

Mr.  Burns  soon  saw  a great  difference  in  the 
house.  The  mats  that  used  to  return  to  his 
shoes  with  interest  the  dirt  he  had  rubbed  off, 
were  now  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  executed 
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tlieir  purpose  ; the  handles  of  the  door  that 
had  become  black  through  long  estrangement 
from  brick-dust  and  leather,  shone  out  like 
stars,  in  the  dark  passage  ; the  windows  lost 
the  gloomy  film  that  had  -settled  on  them  from 
want  of  any  washing  but  what  they  had  re- 
ceived now  and  then  from  a good-natured 
shower  ; and  daylight  came  in  on  all  sides,  and 
made  the  house  quite  cheerful. 

Mr.  Burns  had  grown  so  used  to  the  neglect 
of  his  old  housekeeper  that  he  had  borne  all 
the  evils  of  dirt  without  remonstrance,  — 
scarcely  considering  them  as  evils  that  could 
be  lessened,  but  rather  as  disagreeable  necessi- 
ties connected  with  a house  of  business  ; but 
when  cleanliness  smiled  around  him  he  smiled 
in  return,  and  rejoiced  in  the  change.  Then, 
as  to  his  accounts,  he  must  have  been  sadly 
cheated  before ; there  was  such  a wide  differ- 
ence in  the  baker’s  bill,  the  butcher’s  bill,  the 
grocer’s  bill,  — such  retrenching  in  all  things 
and  yet  so  much  more  comfort,  and  so  im- 
proved a bill  of  fare.  He  was  more  than  sat- 
isfied with  her  ; in  fact,  he  liked  everything 
about  her  but  — herself ; and  she  liked  herself 
so  much,  he  felt  it  utterly  impossible  to  do 
that. 

Now,  Mrs.  Teague,  although  she  so  entirely 
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believed  in  her  own  excellence  that  the  want 
of  praise  from  others  would  by  no  means  have 
shaken  her  good  opinion  of  herself,  had  a 
yearning  after  approbation,  while  she  affected 
indifference  to  it ; and  it  was  a mortification 
to  her  that  her  master,  when  he  expressed 
himself  well  pleased  with  what  she  did,  said 
not  a word  that  indicated  she  was  personally 
growing  in  his  esteem. 

“ I do  believe,”  ruminated  Mrs.  Teague,  one 
afternoon,  after  having  received  her  second 
quarter’s  salary,  and  had  the  same  cold  com- 
mendations, “ Oh  yes,  perfectly  satisfied  ! ” in 
reply  to  her  question,  “ I hope  I give  satisfac- 
tion, sir  ? ” — “ I do  believe  he  likes  that  idle 
little  scrub  of  a Bessie,  whose  face  was  as 
black  as  the  door-handles  till  I made  her  wash 
it,  better  than  me ; he  won’t  hear  a word  of 
complaint  against  her  — 4 She  is  but  young, 
Mrs.  Teague ; we  were  young  once  ; we’ve  all 
our  faults.’  Very  fine?  — I should  like  to 
know  what  fault  he  could  find  in  me?” 

She  was  quite  right : idle  Bessie,  the  little 
black-faced  scrub  that  was,  and  who  had  been 
metamorphosed,  like  the  door-handles,  into 
her  right  color,  was  a great  favorite  with  Mr. 
Burns.  Her  good  temper  made  her  very 
agreeable,  and  her  youth  gave  him  a fatherly 
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interest  in  her.  He  had  often  regretted  that 
his  absence  on  the  Sabbath  necessarily  pre- 
vented his  attending  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  town  servants  on  that  day.  He  en- 
joined their  attending  divine  worship,  and 
supplied  them  with  books  for  profitable  read- 
ing, but  he  could  do  no  more.  When  he 
passed  the  night  in  town,  he  generally  heard 
Bessie  read,  and  gave  her  such  simple  instruc- 
tion from  the  book  of  truth  as  he  thought  she 
would  understand.  Knowing  that  he  had 
been  previously  deceived  in  his  last  house- 
keeper, who,  under  a mask  of  religious  pro- 
fession, had  carried  on  most  nefarious  prac- 
tices, he  was  grieved  and'  distressed  to  think 
this  young  girl  should  have  been  exposed  to 
her  influence,  and  very  anxious  to  repair  the 
injury. 

Mrs.  Teague,  not  knowing  the  workings 
of  her  master’s  mind,  considered  herself  as 
slighted  and  undervalued,  and  nothing  but 
her  indomitable  self-approbation  supported  her 
under  the  mortifying  impression. 

One  Saturday  evening,  as  he  was  about  to 
leave  for  his  country-house,  Hannah  walked 
into  the  office,  with  that  peculiar  compression 
of  her  mouth  which  was  always  a sign  of  some- 
thing disagreeable  coming. 
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“ I’m  going  now,  Mrs.  Teague,’’  said  the 
merchant,  as  if  he  hoped  to  get  away  from  the 
impending  “ delivery.” 

“ Yes,  sir ; I was  wanting  to  speak  a few 
words,  sir,  about  Bessie,  sir  ; I know  you  are 
particularly  anxious  about  her,  sir ; ” said 
Mrs.  Teague,  staring  a vigorous,  significant 
stare  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Burns  pulled  out  his  watch.  “ I fear  I 
shall  be  late,”  he  said ; “ won’t  it  do  on  Mon- 
'day  morning  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Teague,  decidedly ; 
“ Monday  morning  won’t  do,  by  no  means  ; 
nobody  knows  what  may  have  happened  by 
Monday  morning.” 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? ” asked  Mr.  Burns, 
startled  at  her  words. 

“ Only,  sir,  what  I was  afraid  of  long  ago  ; 
but  you  thought  I was  too  strict  upon  her  ; 
but  I knew  better : I am  happy  to  say,  I never 
had  the  character  of  being  too  strict.” 

“ Well,  well,  what  is  it  ? ” said  Mr.  Burns, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

But  Mrs.  Teague  was  not  going  to  lose  the 
power  of  her  disclosure  by  bringing  it  forth 
abruptly  ; her  style  was  that  of  gradual  cul- 
mination ; so  she  proceeded : 

“ You  remember,  sir,  two  months  ago, — 
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yes,  three  months,  and  more  too  ; indeed,  it 
was  almost  directly  I’d  got  her  to  clean  herself 
so  as  she  might  know  her  own  face  in  the 
looking-glass,  — I told  you  she  was  taking  to 
love  finery.” 

44  Yes,  yes,  I know  you  did.  Perfectly  nat- 
ural ; all  young  girls  love  it,  especially  in 
these  days.  The  only  way  is  to  try  and  get  her 
to  love  something  better,  and  that  will  cure 
her  folly.” 

44  Just  what  you  said  then,  sir,”  said  Mrs. 
Teague,  looking  particularly  pleased  with  this 
apposite  quotation  from  his  own  words,  which 
strengthened  her  position. 

44  Well,  and  I say  it  again,”  said  Mr.  Burns. 
44  Is  that  all  you  have  to  tell  me  ? ” 

64 1 wish  it  was,  sir,”*  said  Mrs.  Teague,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

Mr.  Burns  saw  he  must  give  in,  and  let  her 
take  her  own  way,  so  remained  silent. 

46  Yes,  sir,  I said  she  was  going  wrong  ; I was 
right,  sir.  I’m  happy  to  say  I’ve  always  had 
the  character  for  being  pretty  sharp-sighted.” 

Mr.  Burns  was  still  silent,  looking  at  his 
watch. 

44  And,  so,  when  I saw  her  wearing  things 
that  I knew  were  beyond  her  wages,  and  hear- 
ing from  you  that  her  being  an  orphan  and  a 
5 
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friendless  girl  was  the  reason  you  took  so  to 
her,  I watched  her,  — deep  little  piece  as  she 
is ! — and  to  end  it,  sir,  I found  out  she  is  a 
thief!  ” 

The  last  word  seemed  to  come  out  with  pe- 
culiar zest ; not  that  Mrs.  Teague  rejoiced  in 
the  fact,  but  in  proving  how  right  she  had 
been  in  her  misgivings  of  Bessie,  and  how 
wrong  Mr.  Burns  had  been  in  holding  her  in 
such  favor. 

Mr.  Burns  was  deeply  shocked.  “ Are  you 
sure  ? ” he  said,  with  great  concern. 

“ I am  not  one  to  speak  without  being  sure, 
sir,”  replied  Mrs.  Teague.  “ I was  sure  before 
when  I complained  of  her,  and  told  you  my 
thoughts.” 

“ What  proof  have  you  ? ” The  merchant 
asked  this  question  as  if  still  clinging  to  the 
hope  that  his  housekeeper  was  deceived. 

u Only  this,  sir  — and  this  — and  this,”  said 
she,  laying  a gold  pencil-case,  a silk  handker- 
chief, and  a brooch  on  the  table.  u I found 
these  in  her  box,  sir ; and  now,  perhaps,  you 
may  guess  where  those  other  handkerchiefs 
you  missed,  and  thought  you  must  have  lost  in 
cabs,  are  gone.” 

The  pencil-case  was  his  own,  the  brooch  one 
of  his  wife’s,  that  he  had  brought  in  to  be 
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mended,  and,  occupied  with  his  thoughts,  had 
left  it  on  his  desk. 

44  Does  she  know  it  ? I mean  that  you  have 
found  these  things  ? ” asked  Mr.  Burns. 

44  Know  it ! I should  think  so,  sir.  I’ve 
locked  her  up  in  her  room  till  you  settle  what’s 
to  be  done  with  her.” 

44  Poor  thing ! poor  child  ! ” said  the  mer- 
chant, very  sorrowfully. 

Mrs.  Teague  was  almost  electrified.  44  Poor 
thing  ! poor  child  ! ” So  that  was  the  way  to 
speak  of  a thief ! She  could  scarcely  conceal 
her  disgust. 

64  Bring  her  to  me,  Mrs.  Teague,”  said  her 
master,  after  a minute’s  pause. 

44 1 suppose  you’ll  send  for  the  police,  sir  ? ” 
replied  the  housekeeper. 

44  Police  ! No  : bring  her  down  to  me  ; I am 
deeply  grieved  ! ” 

44  So  much  for  being  honest ! ” said  the 
housekeeper,  under  her  breath,  as  she  left  the 
room. 

44  We  mustn’t  forget,  Mrs.  Teague,  that  she 
was  unhappily  exposed  for  a long  time  to  the 
worst  example  possible,”  said  Mr.  Burns. 

44 1 should  hope,  sir,”  said  Hannah,  return- 
ing, 44  the  example  she  has  had  since  might 
have  given  her  a turn  the  other  way,  if  exam- 
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pie  lias  anything  to  do  with  it ; but  it’s  my  be- 
lief she  is  a natural  bad  girl,  as  sly  as  a — ” 

“ Fetch  her  down  at  once,”  said  the  mer- 
chant. 

Poor  Bessie  stood  before  her  master,  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

“ There’s  a deal  of  crocodile’s  tears  there, 
I’m  afraid,”  said  the  housekeeper.  “ She  was 
brazen  enough  till  I told  her  you  wanted  her.” 
Mr.  Burns  having  intimated  that  he  pre- 
ferred being  alone  with  the  culprit,  Mrs. 
Teague  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  withdraw, 
which  she  accordingly  did,  with  a very  ill 
grace. 

Her  patience  was  well-nigh  exhausted  as  she 
stood  waiting  in  the  kitchen  for  the  door  to 
open.  “ If  he  thinks  I’m  going  to  forgive  her, 
and  let  her  stay  on  with  me,  lie’s  mistaken,” 
she  said  to  herself.  “ I’m  not  going  to  put  up 
with  a thief  for  company.  If  she  stops  I shall 
go,  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Teague.” 

At  last  she  heard  Bessie  go  sobbing  up 
stairs,  and  the  bell  rang  to  summon  her.  She 
found  Mr.  Burns  looking  very  sorrowful,  and 
couldn’t  help  thinking  he  seemed  to  feel  more 
like  a criminal  than  a judge. 

“This  is  a sad  business,  Mrs.  Teague,”  he 
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began.  “ I fear  it  is  as  you  say,  and  poor 
Bessie  has  learned  the  art  of  deception  but  too 
well.” 

“ I was  sure  of  it,  sir,  from  the  first.  I 
never  had  much  opinion  of  a girl  that  didn’t 
know  dirt  from  cleanliness  ; there’s  sure  to  be 
something  bad  at  the  bottom.  Why,  sir,  since 
I was  a child  this  high,”  putting  out  her  hand, 
“ I couldn’t  bear  a speck  of  dirt ; but  oh,  that 
girl ! ” 

“ Well,  well,”  said  her  master,  impatiently, 
“ I am  sorry  you  have  had  the  trouble  of  her 
— sorry  for  all.  I feel  that  I was  to  blame  to 
leave  her  here  after  her  late  companion  left.” 

“ What  is  to  be  done  with  her,  sir  ? ” asked 
Mrs.  Teague,  with  a look  that  conveyed,  “ No 
staying  here  now.” 

“ I am  going  to  take  her  with  me  into  the 
country.  I hope,  under  my  wife’s  eye,  she 
will  thoroughly  reform,  and  gain  a character.” 

So,  this  convicted  thief,  instead  of  being 
made  a proper  example  of,  was  to  be  taken  in 
among  other  servants,  and  petted  into  being 
good  ! Mrs.  Teague  had  no  words  in  which 
to  express  her  utter  disapproval  — her  despair 
of  a world  so  unjust. 

“ I’m  sure  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  her 
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reformation  ? ” said  Mr.  Burns,  looking  stead- 
ily at  her.- 

“ I must  say,  sir,  I like  honest  folks  to  be 
treated  like  honest  folks,  and  rogues  like 
rogues,”  answered  the  housekeeper,  twirling 
her  thumbs,  and  looking  up  at  the  ceiling. 

“ Then  you  don’t  approve  of  mercy?  ” asked 
the  merchant. 

“ It’s  my  belief,  sir,  that  mercy  and  pity,  and 
such  like,  only  harden  and  encourage  in  wick- 
edness. I like  justice.” 

“ But  don’t  you  like  to  have  mercy  when 
you  want  it  ? ” 

u I don’t  want  it,  sir.  No,  though  I say  it 
myself,  I never  want  nothing  that  I don’t  de- 
serve ; and  as  to  mercy,  when  I go  a- thieving 
I may  ask  for  it.” 

“ Now  do  you  know,  Mrs.  Teague,  I would 
rather  be  in  Bessie’s  place  than  yours,”  said 
Mr.  Burns. 

“ Sir  ! ” exclaimed  the  amazed  housekeeper. 

u Yes,  I would,”  replied  her  master.  “ She 
is  wicked  by  nature  ; she  has  yielded  to  temp- 
tation ; she  knows  it,  and  is  ashamed  of  it,  and 
sorry  for  it.  You  are  also  bad  by  nature  ; you 
don’t  know  it,  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  nor  sorry 
for  it.” 

Mrs.  Teague  stood  transfixed.  If  she  had 
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ever  heard,  she  had  never  understood  that  say- 
ing about  sinners  being  nearer  the  kingdom  of 
God  than  were  the  righteous  Pharisees. 

“ Why,”  continued  Mr.  Burns,  “ do  you 
deny  that  ? Don’t  you  know  that  but  for  the 
grace  of  God  you  even  might  come  to  steal 
those  candlesticks  ? ” said  the  merchant,  point- 
ing to  two  small  silver  ones  on  his  desk. 

This  was  too  much. 

“ I steal  a candlestick  ! I ! Oh  dear ! 
Well,  I’ve  lived  to  hear  something ! ” 

“ Don’t  be  angry,”  said  Mr.  Burns.  “ I 
know  that  you  never  have  stolen,  and  that  you 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  do  it ; 
but  I also  know  that  if  you  were  to  be  tempted 
beyond  your  natural  strength,  there  is  nothing 
in  you  to  prevent  you  doing  it,  any  more  than 
there  was  in  Bessie.” 

u I should  like  to  see  the  temptation  that  would 
make  me  steal ! ” said  Mrs.  Teague,  defiantly. 

“ You  are  not  likely  to  see  it,”  said  the 
merchant,  “ God,  by  his  providence,  has  so 
fenced  you  in.  You  are  simple  in  your  wants, 
and  able  by  your  industry  to  more  than  sup- 
ply them ; but  if  you  were  led  away  by  any 
temptation  to  want  something  that  you  had 
not,  and  hadn’t  the  means  of  getting  it,  I tell 
you  I would  not  trust  you.” 
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“ I don’t  think  you’ve  had  any  reason,  sir, 
since  I’ve  been  here,  to  speak  in  that  way,” 
said  the  housekeeper,  almost  in  tears. 

“ Don’t  misunderstand  me,  friend,”  said  the 
merchant,  gently ; “ all  I want  you  to  see  is 
that  your  honesty  is  not  owing  to  any  natural 
goodness  of  your  own,  but  to  the  mercy  of 
God  in  his  providence.  If  you  have  been  kept 
through  your  life  from  any  act  of  dishonesty, 
instead  of  triumphing  over  a fallen  sister,  you 
ought  to  fall  on  your  knees  and  thank  Him 
who  has  kept  you.” 

It  was  plain  from  the  expression  of  Mrs. 
Teague’s  face  that  nothing  was  further  from 
her  intention  than  doing  this,  and  she  looked 
not  a little  offended  at  being  brought  in  any 
way  into  relationship  with  Bessie. 

“ Let  me  warn  you,”  said  her  master,  who 
saw  this,  “ that  there  are  other  sins  quite  as 
offensive  in  the  sight  of  God  as  that  of  steal- 
ing : the  proud  in  heart  are  as  hateful  to  him 
as  the  thief.” 

Bessie’s  trembling  tap  at  the  door,  to  an- 
nounce that  she  was  ready,  stopped  the  con- 
versation. 

To  use  her  own  expression,  Mrs.  Teague,  all 
that  evening,  was  turned  “ regular  topsy- 
turvy.” 
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“ No  wonder  her  master  did’nt  like  her,  if 
he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  she  would 
be  a thief  if  she  could ; ” for  this  was  the  con- 
clusion she  chose  to  gather  from  what  he  had 
said. 

On  Monday  morning,  when  the  merchant 
returned  to  the  office,  he  found  her  in  very 
low  spirits,  and  after  a few  introductory  coughs, 
she  announced  that,  finding  she  didn’t  suit 
him,  she  should  wish  to  leave. 

“Not  suit  me!  You  suit  me  admirably, 
Mrs.  Teague,”  said  Mr.  Burns. 

“ I don’t  see  how  that  can  be,  sir,  if  you 
think  so  ill  of  me,”  she  said. 

“ Think  ill  of  you ! I think  no  worse  of 
you  than  I do  of  myself,”  he  replied. 

“ You,  sir  ! why,  you  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  think  yourself  a thief  by  nature  ? ” 

“ I think,”  he  replied,  “ that,  like  you  and 
like  Bessie,  I have  a heart  capable  of  any  wick- 
edness that  man  could  commit.” 

The  housekeeper  was  a little  mollified  at 
this. 

“ But  there  is  this  great  difference  between 
us,  — God  has  shown  me  that  I am  a sinner, 
and  that  my  nature  is  depraved  : you  are  yet 
blind  to  that  fact.  He  has  shown  me  that  of 
myself  I can  not  think  a good  thought.  Since 
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I have  known  this,  I have  laid  at  his  door  all 
my  honesty,  truthfulness,  charity,  and  every 
good  thing  that  I have,  knowing  that  it  is  to 
his  grace  alone  I owe  them  ; so,  when  I see  a 
fellow-sinner  fall  into  temptation,  instead  of 
priding  myself  on  my  own  strength,  I am 
forced  to  say,  4 But  for  the  grace  of  God,  I 
might  have  done  that.’ 

44  One  thing  more,”  he  said,  as  he  saw  that 
Mrs.  Teague,  looking  utterly  bewildered,  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  ; 44  characters  are  dif- 
ferently formed,  and  each  has  its  besetting  sin, 
so  that  this  person  falls  more  easily  into  one 
sin,  and  that  into  another.  Your  besetting 
sin  is  certainly  not  dishonesty  ; but  do  you 
think  you  would  be  better  off  if  it  were  the 
love  of  murder  ? ” 

The  housekeeper  looked  horrified,  and  shook 
her  head. 

44  What  do  you  think  of  this,  then  ? ” said 
her  master.  44  Listen  to  part  of  a list  of  things 
(Prov.  vi.)  that  the  Lord  is  said  to  hate  — 4 a 
proud  look,  a lying  tongue,  and  hands  that 
shed  innocent  blood.’  Do  you  see  that  a proud 
look  is  put  in  the  same  list  with  murder  ? 
Can  you  say  that  you  are  not  proud  ? ” 

44 1 don’t  know  that  I’m  prouder  than  other 
people.” 
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• “Didn’t  you  tell  me  that  you  were  in  no  want 
of  mercy  ? ” 

“ Well,  sir,”  she  replied,  irritated,  but  not 
convinced,  “ and  I don’t  see  as  I am.” 

“ I know  you  don’t,”  replied  the  merchant. 
“ I pray  God  to  open  your  eyes  that  you  may 
see  it,  before  it  is  too  late.” 

“ I think,  sir,  it  seems  plain,”  said  Mrs. 
Teague,  lingering  at  the  door,  “ that  I am  not 
good  enough  for  you  ; I’d  rather  leave,  if  you 
please.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  hear  you  say  so,”  replied  the 
merchant ; “ but,  of  course,  if  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  do  so,  I can  not  interfere.  I 
only  hope  that  you  will  find  faithful  friends, 
and  the  truth  now  so  distasteful  to  you  may 
become  more  acceptable.” 

So  saying  he  sat  down  to  his  writing-table, 
seeing  that  now  was  not  the  time  to  press  the 
subject. 

A month  passed,  diligently  spent  by  her  in 
bringing  the  whole  house  almost  into  the  con- 
dition of  a looking-glass,  — not  a corner  was 
allowed  to  escape  ; and  as  the  time  grew 
shorter,  her  labors  seemed  to  increase.  She 
would  have  no  help  : she  preferred  being  alone  ; 
and' often,  when  tired  with  her  day’s  work,  she 
had  locked  up  all  the  doors  and  settled  herself 
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by  the  lonely  kitchen  fire,  her  thoughts  would 
revert  to  her  conversation  with  her  master,  the 
strange  things  lie  had  said,  his  accusations,  his 
kindness. 

“ Certainly  he  is  the  pleasantest  master  to 
live  with  ; but  then  to  go  to  say  I was  a thief 
by  nature,  and  that  God  hated  me  for  my 
pride  ! Pride  ! what  can  any  one  see  of  pride 
in  me,  dressing  as  plain  as  I do,  and  always 
speaking  civil  to  a very  chimney-sweep  ? Just 
because  I wouldn’t  live  with  a theif!  Well, 
he’ll  find  the  miss  of  me,  bad  as  he  thinks  of 
me.”  Thus  she  ruminated,  and  her  heart 
whispered  at  the  end,  “ And  I hope  he  will.” 

Now  this  perversion  of  the  merchant’s  words, 
and  misconstruction  of  his  meaning,  was  will- 
ful ; and,  strange  to  say,  while  Mrs.  Teague 
allowed  herself  in  such  a state  of  mind,  there 
was  an  undercurrent  conviction  that  told  her 
she  was  wrong,  aud  he  was  right. 

She  put  a good  face  on  it  when  she  received 
her  last  amount  of  money,  and  said  good-by. 
But  although  she  was  going  to  a very  excel- 
lent place,  in  every  point  more  advantageous, 
her  spirit  failed  her  as  she  left  the  room,  and 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes— she  couldn’t 
tell  why. 

If  Mrs.  Teague  had  gone  to  this  new  place 
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before  living  those  few  months  with  Mr.  Burns, 
she  would  have  entirely  approved  of  it;  but 
her  mind  had  been  changed,  in  spite  of  her 
resistance.  She  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
master,  work,  or  wages,  but  the  absence  of  the 
very  thing  that  made  her  leave  Brook  Street 
became  a source  of  grief  to  her.  She  felt  that 
“ no  'man  cared  for  her  soul ; ” she  took  to 
reading  her  Bible,  to  see  if  she  could  find  there 
what  Mr.  Burns  had  told  her  ; she  listened  to 
the  sermons  on  the  Sabbath,  and  tried  to  pray  ; 
but  she  was  restless,  and  ill  at  ease. 

One  day  the  housemaid,  who  had  been  out 
for  a holiday,  told  her  that  Mr.  Burns  was 
very  much  trouble^  about  a housekeeper  ; his 
new  one  had  left. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Teague  went  to  her  new 
master,  and  gave  him  notice. 

“ Why,  are  you  dissatisfied,  Mrs.  Teague  ? ” 

No,  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 

“ Why,  then,  would  she  go  ? ” 

She  had  a reason,  which  at  first  she  kept  to 
herself ; but  being  urged,  she  said,  “ I have 
heard  Mr.  Burns  has  parted  with  his  ^liouse- 
keeper,  and  I want  to  see  if  he’ll  take  me 
back  again.” 

“ Very  dishonorable,”  said  her  master,  “to 
entice  you  away,  I think  ! ” 
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“ Mr.  Burns  dishonorable  ! Ho  knows  noth- 
ing about  it,  sir.  No,  sir;  he  couldn’t  be  dis- 
honorable,” replied  Hannah,  with  almost  indig- 
nation. 

She  had  a mingled  feeling  of  shame  and 
fear  when  she  knocked  at  the  door  in  Brook 
Street,  and  almost  started  when  Bessie,  who 
had  come  in  for  the  day,  opened  it. 

“ Mrs.  Teague ! ” exclaimed  Bessie,  equally 
surprised. 

“ Well,”  said  the  merchant,  when  she  was 
ushered  into  his  presence,  “ it’s  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  and  see  us.  How  are  you  getting 
on  ? — well,  I hope.” 

“I  heard  you  wanted  a housekeeper,  sir; 
and  if  you’ll  take  me  back,  I’ll  come  and  glad,” 
said  Hannah,  without  any  circumlocution. 

66  Not  more  glad  than  I shall  be  to  have 
you,”  answered  Mr.  Burns,  much  surprised 
and  pleased.  “ But  how  is  this  ? I heard  you 
were  most  highly  approved  of.” 

66  Yes,  sir,  I believe  I gave  satisfaction  ; but 
I’d  rather  live  with  you.” 

“ Burt  I cannot  take  you  away  from  a place, 
you  know,”  said  Mr.  Burns. 

66 1 know  you  wouldn’t,  sir  ; so  I gave  warn- 
ing before  I came,”  said  the  housekeeper, 
coolly. 
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Mr.  Burns  was  convinced  that  something 
stronger  than  mere  natural  liking  had  wrought 
this  change ; but  he  allowed  her  to  tell  her 
own  tale  in  her  own  time  and  way,  and  by 
degrees  it  came  out  that  all  he  had  said  had 
been  made  good  to  her.  She  had  found  it  in 
the  Bible.  She  had  been  forced  to  confess  it 
by  the  power  of  conscience,  enlightened  by  the 
Spirit  of  truth.  She  knew  now  that  she  was 
corrupt  by  nature,  and  that  her  pride  of  heart 
was  as  hateful  to  God  as  Bessie’s  dishonesty. 

Very  thankful  was  the  merchant  for  this 
result  of  his  plain  speaking ; he  reaped  a rich 
reward  from  it  in  every  way.  As  to  Hannah 
Teague,  she  was  as  happy  as  she  had  never 
been  before ; and  if  there  had  been  a service 
she  could  render  beyond  what  she  was  able, 
she  would  have  tried  to  go  beyond  possibility 
to  do  it. 

“ Suppose  I had  gone  on  in  my  pride  till  the 
day  of  my  death,”  she  said,  “ and  turned  my 
back  on  the  Lord  Jesus  till  it  was  too  late,  and 
he  turned  his  back  on  me  ! ” 

To  the  end  of  her  life  she  always  dated  all 
events  from  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Burns  told 
her  the  truth  so  plainly.  “ While  I was  say- 
ing I wanted  no  mercy,  God  was  showing  me 
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mercy,”  she  would  say.  “ That  was  a day 
when  the  angels  rejoiced  over  me,  for  they  saw 
that  the  good  work  was  begun.  Blessings  on 
the  head  of  him  that  was  chosen  to  do  it ! ” 


III. 


Wljat  tifmm  of  Selling  an  §0oh. 

fN  a neat  but  poorly-furnished  apartment, 
designed,  as  its  remaining  fittings  showed, 
W)  for  a study,  stood  a young  man,  whose 
y furrowed  brow  told  a tale  of  premature 
age  and  care.  He  stood  fronting  some  book- 
shelves, in  which  many  wide  gaps  were  visible, 
in  spite  of  the  little  manoeuver  of  laying  vol- 
umes crosswise  in  them. 

46  These”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  doubt- 
fully on  two  well-bound  books, — 64  these  ! I 
don’t  use  them  often.”  He  opened  the  first, 
and  saw  his  name  written  in  a hand  that 
brought  back  the  memory  of  sunnier  days. 
A cloud  passed  over  his  expressive  features, 
and  a slight  sigh  escaped  as  he  replaced  it  on 
the  shelf. 

Again  his  eye  wandered  over  the  few  re- 
maining companions  of  his  solitude,  and 
soothers  of  his  troubled  hours.  Suddenly 

four  large  octavos,  in  plain  but  substantial 
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garb,  attracted  him.  This  time  he  did  not 
hesitate,  did  not  open  a cover  ; he  laid  them 
on  the  table,  dusted  them  carefully,  wrapped 
them  in  two  separate  parcels,  and  sealed  them 
up.  Then  having  loosened  and  laid  zigzag 
their  neighbors,  so  as  to  cheat  the  beholder 
into  the  idea  of  a well-filled  shelf,  he  took  the 
fire  from  the  grate  and  laid  it  on  the  hobs,  ex- 
tinguishing the  flame  ; put  away  a stray  paper 
or  two  ; locked  the  door,  and  laid  the  two 
parcels  under  his  great  coat  and  hat  on  the 
hall  (that  is,  passage)  table. 

Entering  an  upstairs  room  with  a cheerful 
air  that  quite  transformed  him,  he  went  gayly 
up  to  a delicate-looking  lady,  lying  on  a sofa 
near  the  fire.  Her  eyes  brightened  as  he  ap- 
proached. “ 0 Prank  ! ” she  said,  “ I am  so 
glad  you  came  in  again  before  leaving ! I want 
you  to  match  this  for  me  if  you  can — Harry’s 
last  tunic  ; I think  I can  make  it  up  for  Prank  ; 
it  is  too  small  for  Harry  now ; and  about  a 
yard  will  do  it  — let  me  see  — I think  I gave 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  for  it  ; and  I 
bought  it  at  — ” 

“ Must  it  be  had  to-day  ? ” said  the  young 
man.  “ I have  many  places  to  call  at,  and  the 
days  are  short:  I shall  be  so  late  coming 
home.” 
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“No,  no,  then  — -another  time  will  clo  ; but, 
Frank,  dear,  nurse  has  asked  for  her  money  : 
it  is  a few  days  before  the  time,  but  she  is  in 
some  trouble,  and  you  know  I have  not  a 
farthing  ; so  will  you  give  it  me  ?” 

64  Will  it  do  when  I come  home  ? ” asked  the 
husband,  calmly,  as  he  mentally  decided  on 
another  visit  to  his  study.  44  I don’t  want  to  be 
delayed  now,  my  love.”  Placing  her  pillow 
more  comfortably,  and  drawing  her  nearer  to 
the  fire  (which  he  made  up,  as  she  told  him 
no  one  else  could  do  it),  he  charged  her  not 
to  let  the  children  tire  her,  to  attend  to  the 
doctor’s  orders  in  diet,  and  take  all  care  of 
herself  till  his  return. 

44  And,  Frank,  dear,”  said  the  lady,  as  he 
left  the  room,  44  will  you  pay  Harry’s  school 
bill  — the  holidays  are  just  over,  you  know.” 

44  All  right,”  said  her  husband,  shutting  the 
door,  while  the  gayety  of  his  face  changed  to 
gloom.  Another  visit  to  the  study  — another 
selection  .made,  larger  than  the  last  — pockets 
filled  and  arms  well  laden ; and  the  Rev. 
Frank  Melbury  left  his  house. 

He  had  two  miles  to  walk  to  S , the 

nearest  town  of  any  size.  A biting  northeast 
wind  was  blowing.  If  he  had  had  the  chance 
of  free  action  for  his  arms  he  might  have  suf- 
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fered  less  from  the  cold ; but  their  fixed  posi- 
tion, and  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  produced 
anything  but  a pleasing  effect,  and  he  felt  the 
penetrating  chill  to  his  very  bones.  His 
breakfast  had  been  but  meager,  the  fire  he 
had  been  writing  by  a spare  one,  and  his 
wife’s  various  demands  on  his  purse  had  not 
been  favorable  to  a quicker  circulation.  His 
spirits,  which  rarely  failed  him,  now  gave  way  : 
his  cares,  which  a buo}^ant  defiance  usually 
kept  at  bay,  came  close  upon  him ; his 
helpless  wife,  his  little  children,  the  work  of 
his  parish,  the  calls  on  his  purse,  his  slen- 
der income  and  no  apparent  way  of  increas- 
ing it,  and  the  compulsory  sacrifice  of  his 
much-loved  books  ! Poor  Mr.  Melbury  ! The 
tears  that  the  northeast  blast  brought  into  his 
eyes  were  mixed  with  others,  which,  traveling 
down  his  cheek  in  company,  escaped  detection 
even  by  himself.  Altogether,  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  an  outcast  from  the  comfort  he  so  often 
preached  to  others  ; and  that  sort  of  despairing 
feeling,  which  is  nearer  akin  to  murmuring 
than  people  are  aware  of,  swelled  and  embit- 
tered his  heart. 

“ Mr.  Melbury,  sir,”  said  a voice  from  be- 
hind the  hedge,  near  which  he  was  walking. 

He  started  ; it  was  a parishioner.  u Ah, 
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John ! you  at  work  there  ? very  cold  for 
you  ! ” 

44  Yes,  sir,  uncommon  ; but  I’m  not  at  work  ; 
that’s  what  I wanted  to  say.” 

44  What  ? ” asked  Mr.  Melbury. 

44  Why,  sir,”  said  the  man,  getting  through 
a gap  into  the  road,  44  you’ll  believe  me,  it’s 
very  bad  times  with  us  at  home  ; the  parish 
won’t  put  me  on  the  roads,  and  there’s  no 
work  to  be  got ; and  I doubt  we  must  all  go 
to  the  house.” 

44  Dear,  dear ; but  you  see,  John,  I have  no 
way  of  helping  you  — no  work,  nor  can  I get 
it  for  you  ? ” 

44  I thought,  sir,  as  if  you  was  going  to  S , 

you  might  just  be  so  good  as  to  speak  a word 
for  me  to  Squire  Bridges.  He’s  got  the  most 
power  of  ordering  of  any  one  in  the  parish, 
and  he  might , you  see,  sir,  for  your  word  — 
don’t  you  see,  sir  ? ” 

44  Yes,  I do,  John  — I do  — he  could  get  you 
put  on  ; .well  — I wasn’t  going  to  that  part  of 

S , and  I have  a great  deal  to  do,  and  I 

want  to  be  home  early  ; but  still  — ” 

46  You  see,  sir,  my  wife  has  been  but  badly 
since  she  had  the  fever,  and  it’s  hard  to  be 
sold  up  and  put  apart,  and  your  home  taken 
away,  at  any  time  ; but  now  the  fear  on  it 
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vexes  her,  and  we  can’t  get  owtf-relief,  and  — 
ideally,  sir,  we  can’t  get  bread.” 

44  I’ll  go,  certainly,  John,  certainly,”  said 
Mr.  Melbury;  44  and  come  down  to-night,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  what  Mr.  Bridges  says.” 

“I  return  you  many  thanks,  sir,”  said  John, 
gratefully  ; 44  and  please,  sir,  might  I be  so 
bold  as  ask  if  you’d  let  me  carry  them  things 
as  you’ve  got  under  your  arms  ? I’ve  got 
nothing  to  do,  and  might  as  well  walk  to 

S , if  you’ll  let  me.” 

Mr.  Melbury  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
after  his  arms  had  recovered  from  their  stiff- 
ness, and  he  enjoyed  their  freedom,  he  felt  as 
if  much  of  his  misery  had  gone  — so  power- 
fully does  the  body  act  on  the  mind. 

44  You  look  blue,  John!”  said  he,  turning 
to  his  companion. 

44  Short  commons  and  cold  weather  don’t 
come  well  together,  you  see,  sir,”  answered 
John. 

44  No  breakfast  ? ” asked  Mr.  Melbury. 

44  None  to  signify,”  said  John. 

44  You  were  at  church  yesterday,  I think  ? ” 
44  Yes,  sir  ; and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  what 
you  said,  I think  I should  have  given  up,  and 
gone  to  the  house,  or  have  let  things  go  any- 
how.” 
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“ What  did  I say  ? ” asked  Mr.  Melbury. — 
“ I mean,  what  was  it  that  struck  you  ? ” 

“ You  was  upon  the  marriage  at  Canna, 
you  know,  sir ; and  you  said  the  difference 
between  the  world’s  wine  and  the  wine  that 
Jesus  gives,  was  this,  — the  world  gives  the 
best  wine  first,  its  pleasures  and  good  things  ; 
and  after,  its  worst,  gall  and  wormwood,  and 
that.  But  Jesus  gives  bad  wine  (as  ive  taste 
it)  first,  water  of  affliction  ; and  after , the 
peaceable  fruits  • of  righteousness,  which  are 
sweet  and  satisfying.” 

“ Well,  John,  you  have  indeed  remembered 
most  clearly.  And  so  that  cheered  you,  did  it  ? ” 
“ It  did,  sir.  I’m  not  a going  to  say  I be- 
lieved it  as  much  as  you  did,  but  it  put  heart 
into  me,  and  I made  my  old  woman  quite 
peaceable  this  morning,  telling  her  I should 
go  to  Squire  Bridges,  and  ask  his  honor  to 
help  by  a word  to  the  overseers.” 

“ Why  haven’t  you  been  to  me  about  it  be- 
fore ? ” said  Mr.  Melbury. 

64 1 thought  on  it,  sir ; but  I said  to  myself, 
as  you  had  enough  to  trouble  you  without  me, 
so  many  being  out  of  work  now ; but  when  I 
saw  you  through  the  hedge,  I had  a thought 
directly  that  your  word  would  go  further  than 
mine.” 
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After  a short  muse  Mr.  Mclbury  again  broke 
silence  : “ John,  have  you  settled  it  in  your 
mind  that  your  present  trial  is  from  the  Lord, 
so  that  you  are  justified  in  looking  for  the 
fruits  spoken  of?” 

“I  have , sir;  but  I,  may  be,  have  been 
wrong.  I took  it  this  way,  sir : years  ago  I 
was  a random  drinking  man,  but  never  a sot. 
I used  to  go  to  the  6 Lion  9 most  days,  and 
there  went  a deal  of  my  wages ; but  I was  a 
good  hand,  and  never  wanted*  work,  and  I had 
too  much  pride,  you  may  call  it,  to  let  things 
go  to  beggary,  so  I was  looked  on  as  a pretty 
tidy  family  man.  But  I came  to  see  that  way 
wouldn’t  do  ; and  I took  to  going  to  church 
and  reading,  and  left  off  drinking  ; and  from 
that  time,  though  I saved  money  at  first  by 
not  drinking,  I’ve  been  going  down  in  the 
world.” 

“ Indeed ! very  strange  ; that  is  not  often 
the  experience  of  a reformed  drunkard.” 

“ I suppose,  sir,  according  to  the  accounts 
we  read,  it  is  not ; but  that’s  how  things  went 
with  ???e,  and  it  was  natural  it  should,  when 
you  come  to  think.” 

“ How  ? • — in  what  way  ? ” 

“ I gave  offense  to  some  that  I was  used  to 
work  for  by  refusing  Sunday  jobs,  and,  by 
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reason  of  not  going  to  the  ‘ Lion,’  I affronted 
Mr.  Blithers  : I broke  np  his  party,  he  said, 
and  I did  him  more  harm  than  the  worth  of 
the  liquor;  and,  what  with  one  and  another, 
I seemed  to  be  out  with  many  that  I never 
meant  to  displease  ; and  so  I found  my  name 
at  the  bottom,  when  there  was  coal  to  be  given, 
or  the  cloth  charity  to  be  given  away,  though 
I was  always  at  the  top  before  ; and  now,  you 
see,  there’s  Ned  Smithers  and  others,  who  are 
regular  at  the  6 Lion,’  they  can  get  work,  but 
I can’t.” 

“ But,  John,  what  do  you  mean  by  Sunday 
jobs  ? ” 

u I mean,  sir,  that  there’s  two  men  that  I’ve 
worked  for  in  time  past,  and  they’d  keep  me 
with  the  beasts  and  what  not  all  Sunday,  just 
because  they  wouldn’t  pay  a trifle  for  another 
hand  to  share  the  work.  I didn’t  mind  about 
it  before  I took  to  keeping  the  Sabbath,  but 
when  God  changed  my  mind,  I was  forced  to 
change  my  ways ; and  if  I couldn’t  get  work 
without  hurting  my  soul,  I had  no  choice  but 
go  without  it.” 

“ Then  it  is  for  conscience  sake  you  are 
now  suffering  ? ” 

u So  far  as  I can’t  get  help  on  account  of 
my  wishing  to  serve  God ; but  we’ve  had  the 
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fever,  you  know,  sir,  and  that  accident  of  the 
fire  that  frightened  my  wife  ; and  then  the 
pig  took  ill  and  died  ; and  there’s  been  no  end 
to  troubles,”  said  John,  with  a sigh. 

“ My  friend,”  said  Mr.  Mclbury,  “ you  are 
right  in  considering  that  our  Lord  is  now  giv- 
ing you  the  water  of  affliction  ; and  I trust  he 
will  strengthen  your  heart  to  look  for  good 
wine,  that  will  make  you  forget  all  your  sor- 
row.” 

“ Ay,  sir,”  said  John,  brushing  a tear  from 
his  cold  and  liungry-looking  face  ; “ what  you 
said  yesterday  was  true,  — 4 even  in  trouble  he 
is  the  God  of  all  consolation,’  and  I minded 
that , sir,  that  you  said,  4 Trust  him  in  the 
dark,  or  you’ll  be  so  ashamed  when  the  light 
comes ! ’ ” 

“ So  I did  ! ” said  Mr.  Melbury,  with  much 
animation,  and  “ let  us  do  it , John!  Yours  is 
no  uncommon  lot;  God’s  children  have  no  right 
to  look  for  their  good  things  here  : it  is  suffi- 
cient if  he  is  with  them  in  their  trials.” 

“ Just  what  you  said,  sir,”  said  John  ; “ and 
I was  sure  you  believe  it ; and  seeing  you  so 
earnest  helped  me,  I do  assure  you  ! ” 

“ Lord,  I believe  : help  mine  unbelief!  ” 
sighed  Mr.  Melbury  to  himself.  He  did  not 
tell  John  that,  however.  He  had  indeed 
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preached  on  the  Sunday  from  conviction ; he 
had,  nevertheless,  that  very  morning,  been 
giving  way  to  distrust  and  rebellion,  saying  in 
his  heart,  44  God  hath  forsaken  me.” 

44  It  seemed  almost  to  me  yesterday,  sir,” 
continued  John  (encouraged  by  Mr.  Melbury’s 
kind  manner),  44  as  if  you  knowed  all  my 
troubles,  and  was  just  advising  me  upon  them  ; 
and  you  spoke  as  feeling  as  if  they’d  been 
your  own.” 

66  My  desire  was  to  convince  you  that  they 
are  all  known  to  One  who  could  and  would 
help  you  out  of  them  in  his  own  good  time  ; 
that  is  the  great  support,  John,  believe  me.” 

44  Yes,  sir,  I do  believe  you  ; but  for  all  that, 
your  seeming  to  know  it,  like  as  if  you  had 
been  in  the  very  same  (though,  being  a gen- 
tleman, I knowed  you  never  was),  gave  me 
great  encouragement.  It  warmed  my  heart 
when  you  minded  us  that  Jesus,  the  Lord  of 
glory,  was  content,  for  our  sakes,  to  be  a poor 
man,  and  to  know  the  pain  of  hunger  ; and  I 
thought,  what  if  there  is  the  rent  to  pay,  and  the 
doctor’s  bill,  and  bread  to  get,  and  bits  of  clothes 
for  the  young  ones,  my  heavenly  Father  know- 
eth  that  I have  need  of  these  things.  6 Cast 
your  burden  on  the  Lord,’  says  the  Bible.  4 1 
will ,’  says- 1 ; 4 one  way  or  another  I’ll  be  bound 
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he’ll  help  me.  I’ll  trust  him  in  the  dark.’ 
That  was  a good  word  you  said,  sir,  — c Trust 
him  in  the  dark , or  you  will  he  so  ashamed 
when  the  light  comes'  You  can’t  think  how 
that  lias  stuck  to  me  ever  since.” 

“ John,”  replied  Mr.  Melbury,  in  a voice 
toned  with  deep  humility,  “ we  ought  to  praise 
him  for  thus  trying  our  faith.  Happy  are  we 
when  we  can  pierce  the  cloud  that  surrounds 
us,  and,  while  others  pity  us,  as  in  darkness, 
behold  the  brightness  that  is  beyond.” 

“ You  mean  believe  the  promise  while  the 
trouble  is  on  you  ?”  asked  John,  who  was  not 
quick,  generally,  at  metaphors.  Mr.  Melbury 
nodded  : he  had  spoken  as  much  to  himself  as 
to  John. 

“ Rent  to  pay,  doctor  to  pay,  bread  to  get,  a 
sick  wife,  and  needy  children  ! ” John  knew 
not  how  exactly  hehad  described  Mr.  Melbury’s 
case.  Neither  could  he,  perhaps,  have  been 
made  to  understand  or  believe  how  effectually 
he  had  preached  back  his  sermon  to  him. 

They  had  such  cheery  conversation  during 
the  remainder  of  the  walk,  that  they  came 

upon  S with  a smile  of  surprise.  John 

was  about  to  turn  back  when  he  had  delivered 
up  the  books ; but  Mr.  Melbury  took  him  to  an 
eating-house  and  provided  him  with  a plentiful 
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meal,  telling  him  to  remain  there  and  get  a 
good  warm,  and  he  would  let  him  know  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Bridges. 

His  first  business  was  to  dispose  of  his  books, 
for  which  he  obtained  a good  price  ; and  he 
erased  his  name  from  them  with  cheerful  com- 
posure. 

His  next  visit  was  to  the  Squire,  with  whom 
he  pleaded  John’s  case  so  ably,  that  he  ob- 
tained from  him  a sovereign  for  the  family, 
and  a promise  of  immediate  work  ; then  he 
executed  his  various  commissions,  all  on  the 
most  rigidly  careful  scale ; and  finally,  he 
called  for  John,  whose  heart  he  made  glad 
with  the  Squire’s  gift  and  promise. 

u Bless  His  name  ! ” said  John  ; “ he  haven’t 
left  me  long  in  the  dark.” 

“ I am  still  in  the  dark,”  thought  Mr.  Mel- 
bury,  whose  teeth  were  chattering  with  the 
cold ; “ but  now  is  the  time  to  trust  Him. 
Surely  next  Sunday  I may  dwell  with  tenfold 
confidence  on  his  faithfulness  and  truth,  hav- 
ing John’s  case  in  my  mind.” 

When  he  had  paid  the  nurse  and  Harry’s 
school  bill,  the  butcher  and  baker  for  the  past 
week,  and  some  other  trifling  household  mat- 
ters, his  funds  again  fell  — but  not  his  faith. 
He  was  reduced  to  a few  shillings  ; his  sti- 
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pend  was  not  due  for  a month  ; lie  did  not  like 
to  draw  on  his  rector  before  the  time  ; his 
books  ! — alas,  he  had  so  few  that  were  not  ab- 
solutely necessary,  or  were  too  much  endeared 
to  him  by  associations  to  be  lightly  parted  with ; 
but  there  was  no  other  expedient. 

44  I ought  not  to  mourn  over  these  strug- 
gles,” he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  again  in 
his  tireless  study,  reading  over  and  over  again 
the  titles  of  the  books.  44  It  is  thus  my  Master 
is  teaching  me,  that  I may  teach  his  people ; 
and  shall  I murmur  ? Shall  I shrink  from  the 
lesson  ? 4 They  that  do  business  in  great 

waters , these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord , and 
his  wonders  in  the  deep'  He  isjvith  me  now 
— my  Father  and  my  God  ! ” 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for  a large  ex- 
port of  books  the  following  day  ; and  he  gladly 
locked  his  study  door  and  joined  his  wife  by 
her  cheerful  fire'. 

44  Frank,  dear,  how  happy  you  look,”  she 
said;  44 something  good  has  happened,  I am 
sure.” 

He  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  it  was  her 
glowing  imagination. 

44  How  cold  you  are  ! You  have  a bad  fire  . 
in  the  study  ! ” 

He  assured  her  he  was  comfortable  enough  ; 
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for  lie  would  not  have  distressed  her  by  letting 
her  know  that  he  had  not  had  one  lighted  for 
many  days.  While  he  sat  by  her  side,  cheer- 
fully chatting,  the  young  servant  came  to  say 
that  a person  — a man  — wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Melbury. 

“ Show  him  into  the  study.” 

“ Oh,  let  him  call  in  the  morning,  Frank ; 
you  are  never  left  in  peace.” 

46  No,  no  ; he  wants  me,  or  he  would  not 
come,”  was  the  reply. 

He  hastened  down  after  the  girl,  knowing 
that  the  study  door  was  locked.  When  he 
first  saw  the  stranger  in  the  passage,  he  thought 
it  was  a laboring  man  or  a workman  of  some 
kind  ; but  he  asked  him  his  business,  in  the 
most  courteous  manner  and  tone. 

The  reply  convinced  him  that  the  stranger 
was  above  the  ordinary  class  of  his  visitors. 

He  unlocked  the  study  door,  and  they  entered 
it  together.  The  visitor’s  eye  glanced  over  the 
packed-up  books  and  the  fireless  grate,  and 
then  rested  respectfully  on  the  pale,  but  tran- 
quil face  of  Mr.  Melbury. 

44 1 took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you,  sir, 
in  consequence  of  a paper  I found  in  a book 
which  I purchased  last  week.  I was  told  by 
Carter  it  had  belonged  to  you  ; no  doubt  you 
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prefer  new  editions  to  old  ones  — many  gen- 
tlemen sell  books  for  that  reason.” 

Mr.  Melbury  looked  coldly  at  the  stranger, 
saying  with  his  eyes  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  favor  him  with  his  reasons  for  selling 
his  books.  Somewhat  confused,  the  stranger 
took  from  his  pocket  a paper,  on  which  Mr. 
Melbury  immediately  recognized  his  own  hand- 
writing. 

“ This,”  said  the  stranger,  “ I looked  over, 
not  knowing  at  that  time  to  whom  it  had 
belonged,  and  I found  it  contained  an  analysis 
of  the  work,  so  very  clear  and  complete,  that 
I was  struck  with  the  idea  of  the  usefulness 
of  a collection  of  such  analyses  of  some  other 
rare  works  of  the  same  class.  I am  a pub- 
lisher. I am  engaged  in  a project,  of  which 
this  would  be  an  important  feature  ; and  if  you 
would  take  the  trouble  to  treat  the  other  works 
in  the  same  clear  and  able  style  in  which  you 
have  dealt  with  this,  I should  be  glad  to  en- 
gage your  help,  at  a liberal  price.” 

Nearly  an  hour  did  the  conversation  last. 
The  friendly  publisher,  who  read  in  things 
around  him  that  present  payment  would  be 
acceptable,  begged  to  lay  down  the  price  of  the 
first  paper,  promising  to  furnish  the  required 
books  the  next  day. 
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When  Mr.  Melbury  had  replaced  the  con- 
demned volumes,  after  having  with  tears  of 
gratitude  worshiped  the  God  of  his  life,  he  told 
the  little  servant  to  have  a good  fire  in  the 
study  by  six  in  the  morning.  His  wife  was 
quite  happy  that  night  because  he  gave  up  his 
usual  (of  late)  gruel  supper  for  a good  sup- 
per. She  knew  not  the  reason  of  his  absti- 
nence nor  of  his  repast ; her  health  being  too 
precarious  to  enable  her  to  bear  any  part  of  his 
anxieties. 

Nothing  could  seem  to  come  more  naturally 
than  the  timely  help  thus  afforded  to  Mr.  Mel- 
bury and  his  hearer  John.  But  they  knew  the 
hand  that  sent  it ; to  them,  neither  affliction 
nor  relief  sprung  from  the  dust.  And  John’s 
heart  vibrated  with  the  preacher’s  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  when  this  text  was  given  out : 
“ I had  fainted,  unless  I had  believed  to  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  Wait  on  the  Lord  : be  of  good  cour- 
age, and  he  shall  strengthen  thine  heart : wait, 
I say,  on  the  Lord.” 
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I V. 


C{tjd  §mujj  of  Drakts. 

“ While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun, 

The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none ; 

But  with  a God  to  guide  our  way, 

'Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay.’' 

§0  sang  old  Adam  Grant,  the  market-gar- 
dener, . as  he  plied  busily  his  spade  and 
rake,  clearing  the  flower  ground  of  the 
overgrown  spring  roots,  to  make  way  for 
the  gay  seedlings  of  summer. 

Adam  got  less  by  his  flowers  than  his  vege- 
tables, but  he  was  very  fond  of  the  flowers, 
and  spent  all  the  time  he  could  spare  on  them. 
He  used  to  say : “ To  my  thinking,  flowers 
and  birds  is  the  prettiest,  innocentest  things  as 
is,  and  look  less  hurt  by  the  curse  than  any  of 
God’s  creatures.”  He  was  a happy  old  man, 
and  he  knew  it,  and  thanked  God  for  it. 
“ Who  can  help  but  be  happy  that  believes  the 
promises  ? ” he  used  often  to  say. 

“ Ah,  but,  Adam,”  a caviling  neighbor 
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would  ask,  “ how  can  you  make  sure  that  the 
promises  belong  to  you  ? ” 

4 6 How  ? By  taking  God  at  his  word.  His 
promises  are  made  to  sinners,  and  I am  a sin- 
ner. They  are  made  to  them  who  know  their 
need  of  ’em  : I know  my  need  of  ’em.  Why, 
man,  the  sinner  and  the  promises  fit  in  as  close 
as  can  be.” 

“ Well,  I wouldn’t  be  so  bold  and  presum- 
ing as  to  make  sure,  anyhow,”  the  retort  would 
be. 

“ And  I wouldn’t  dare  to  be  so  proud  and 
bold  and  presuming  as  to  believe  one  thing 
when  God  says  another.  Doesn’t  he  say,  6 Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth  ? ’ and  6 Ask  and  ye 
shall  receive  ? ’ I thirst  — I do  thirst,  and 
desire  his  renewing  grace  day  by  day  ; and  he 
gives  it  me,  or  else  the  work  would  not  go  on 
in  my  soul ; it  would  wither,  like  these  flow- 
ers unwatered.  Go  to  Christ,  friend.  Ask 
him  to  pardon  and  receive  you,  to  sprinkle 
you  with  the  blood  of  the  atonement ; and  you 
shall  soon  find  that  in  him  all  the  promises  of 
God  are  yea  and  amen.” 

Ono  would  try  him,  and  another  ; for  it  was 
a godless  place  he  lived  in  ; buf  he  had  always 
his  answer  ready. 

But  we  said  he  was  singing  at  his  work ; and 
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though  his  voice  was  rather  interrupted  by  the 
digging  of  his  spade,  or  by  a little  speech  that 
he  would  now  and  then  make  to  the  flowers  as 
he  trimmed  them,  yet  it  was  evident  to  an}r 
ears  behind  the  hedge  that  he  was  singing,  and 
that  if  nobody  else  did,  he  at  any  rate  enjoyed 
his  music. 

“ What  a man  you  are  for  tuning,  Mr. 
Grant,”  said  a tall,  care-worn-looking  woman, 
peering  over  the  hedge.  Adam  rested  on  his 
spade,  and  nodded  to  her. 

“ Makes  the  work  go  along  easy,”  he  replied. 

“ It’s  well  for  them  that  can  sing  away 
trouble  of  any  kind,”  answered  the  woman. 

“ While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun/7 

began  Adam  again.  He  knew  that  his  visitor 
was  a regular  set  grumbler.  He  had  often 
talked  with  her,  but  she  never  sought  conver- 
sation for  profit’s  sake,  but  that  she  might  tell 
out  all  her  miseries.  He  had  listened  to  these 
over  and  over  again,  and  tried  hard  to  show 
her  that  every  one  had  a bright  side ; but  he 
always  found  her  in  the  same  state  of  mind 
when  they  met  again.  So  he  thought  he 
wouldn’t  invite  her  complaints,  as  he  was  busy. 

“ I want  a few  things  of  you,”  she  said, 
peevishly,  interrupting  him.  “ Miss  Bella’s  ill, 
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and  the  nurse  and  Miss  Mabel  ordered  me  to 
get  her  a nosegay.” 

“ She  shall  have  the  best  I can  make  her,” 
said  Adam,  leaning  on  his  spade,  and  looking 
round.  “ It’s  rather  a poor  time,  but  there’s 
never  a blossom  as  comes  out  of  the  earth, 
down  to  the  poorest  weed,  that  isn’t  full  of 
beauty ; so  we  shall  find  summat.” 

And  taking  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  he 
peered  about  among  the  flowers,  culling  one 
here  and  another  there,  and  looking  at  each  as 
if  he  were  giving  an  affectionate  charge  to  it 
to  solace  the  sick  girl  it  was  for ; and  while 
thus  employed,  he  went  on  singing : 

“ The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none; 

But  with  a God  to  guide  our  way, 

'Tis  equal  joy  — ” 

“ You’ll  please  be  quick,  Adam,”  cried  the 
woman,  who  seemed  irritated  by  the  music  or 
the  words  ; “ I was  ordered  to  be  quick  ; so 
you  must  excuse  my  ordering  you.” 

“ Oh,  by  all  manner  of  means.  It  don’t 
signify  to  me  being  ordered,  unless  it’s  to  do 
summat  as  is  beyond  me,”  replied  Adam. 

“ I can’t  say  that,”  was  the  answer.  “ I feel 
it  very  much  ; having  been  in  such  a different 
way  of  life,  I find  it  very  hard  to  be  ordered 
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at  all,  especially  by  a nurse  no  better  than  my- 
self.’’ 

Adam  began  singing  again,  as  he  cut  some 
slips  of  mezereon : 

“ He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall, 

He  that  is  low  no  pride ; 

He  that  is  humble  ever  shall 
Have  God  to  be  his  guide.” 

“ If  you  mean  that  at  me,”  said  the  woman, 
sharply,  “ you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Grant ; for  I am 
down  low  enough,  I’m  sure,  and  I have  pride  to 
put  up  with,  for  all  that,  every  day  of  my  life.” 

“ Yes,  I know  it,”  said  Adam,  beginning  to 
tie  the  flowers. 

“ Nobody  could  help  knowing  it  that  saw 
Nurse  Webster’s  uppish  manners  ; and  for  all 
Miss  Bella  and  Miss  Mabel  are  kind  in  their 
way,  they  are  proud,  I can  tell  'you  ; and  for 
me  who  was  once,  you  know,  in  such  different 
circumstances,  — kept  a girl  myself,  and  lived 
in  a house  of  my  own, — I little  thought  I 
should  ever  have  to  go  out  and  be  a poor 
housekeeper,  to  be  ordered  about  — oh  dear  ! ” 
And  she  began  to  look  as  if  the  tears  would 
soon  come. 

So  very  sorrowful  was  her  face  that  the  old 
man  hadn’t  the  heart  to  lay  the  nosegay  in  her 
basket  without  a word  of  sympathy.  But  then 
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lie  knew  not  what  to  say ; he  had  but  the  old 
thing  to  repeat  over  again.  He  appeared  not 
to  notice  the  coming  tears,  and  said,  cheer- 
fully : “ The  hedge  is  low  indeed,  but  that’s 

no  reason  why  I should  serve  my  customers 
over  it.  Please  to  come  in  through  yon  wicket, 
and  may  be  you  can  spare  a minute  to  come 
and  look  at  the  young  things  that’s  coming  up 
so  fine;  and  you  can  tell  Miss  Bella  I’m  raising 
a trifle  or  two  as  early  as  I can  on  purpose  for 
her.  Come,  now,  and  I’ll  give  you  a posy  for 
yourself.” 

“ Ah,  I used  to  be  so  fond  of  flowers,  and 
took  such  a pride  in  my  garden,”  said  the 
woman,  entering  through  the  wicket. 

“Well,  did  you?”  said  Adam;  “that’s 
well.  I like  people  to  be  fond  of  flowers,  they 
are  such  comfortable  things:  I get  many  a 
pretty  reflection  from  one  often.” 

“ Ah,  but  that  was  in  my  husband’s  time, 
when  I was  well  off,  and  had  a mind  free  to 
look  at  them,”  said  she. 

“ Ah,  to  be  sure,  you  are  changed  since  then, 
we’ll  say  ; but  then  the  flowers  is  the  same ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  you  want  pleasure  more 
now  than  you  did  then  ; so  it’s  a pity  you  can’t 
make  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  ’em  as  you  used 
to  do.” 
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The  woman  was  silent,  and  could  hardly 
forbear  a smile  at  Adam’s  close  logic. 

“ You  know  you  are  always  welcome  to  a 
posy  while  I’ve  got  one  to  give,  and  if  you’d 
like  to  rear  a thing  or  two,  I’ll  help  you  to  some 
with  pleasure.” 

“ Thank  you,  kindly,”  said  the  woman,  with 
more  life  in  her  tone  than  before.  And  she 
followed  him  up  and  down  the  narrow  path- 
ways, or  pads,  as  old  Adam  called  them,  and 
became  quite  interested  in  what  she  saw,  but 
still  more  in  the  kind  old  man  himself,  who 
seemed  as  if  lie  had  her  happiness  at  heart ; 
and  so  indeed  he  had. 

For  between  his  remarks  on  the  things,  and 
in  journeying  from  bed  to  bed,  he  took  up  his 
song  again,  his  shaky  old  voice  pronouncing 
the  words  plainly  enough,  though  the  elaborate 
flourishes  in  the  tune  sometimes  made  them 
rather  disjointed. 

“ All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 
To  souls  impressed  with  sacred  love.” 

This  stanza  he  had  repeated  more  than  once, 
and  his  companion  could  not  help  saying,  “ I 
believe  that  true  religion  does  indeed  make 
people  happy,  Mr.  Grant ; but  I can’t  think 
that  it  makes  every  place  engaging  alike.” 
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“ Can’t  you  ? ” said  Adam,  moving  his  hat, 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  bald  head. 
“Well,  there’s  many  things  that  is  quite  as 
true  as  if  we  believed  ’em,  an’  we  don’t  believe, 
for  all  thaf.” 

“ But  do  you  believe  that  now  ? ” she  asked. 

“ Yes,  I do  indeed,”  he  answered,  stoutly. 

“Then  I don’t,”  she  rejoined,  as  stoutly. 

“ No,  likely  not ; but  that’s  because  you  are 
unbelieving  — not  because  it’s  not  true,”  he 
answered. 

“ But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  now,  if 
you  were  to  be  turned  out  of  this  place  — your 
own,  and  all  that  you  delight  in  — and  to  be 
sent  away  to  the  poorhouse,  we’ll  say,  do  you 
think  you  would  be  as  happy  as  you  are  now  ? ” 

“ That  would  depend  upon  what  share  of 
wisdom  I had,”  said  he,  quietly. 

“ Wisdom  ? ” said  his  companion. 

“ Yes,  heavenly  wisdom  ; by  means  of  which 
I should,  if  I had  it  (enough  of  it,  you  under- 
stand), say  this  to  myself:  6 Adam,  you  have 
lost  all  that  you  used  to  enjoy  so  much : you’ll 
have  a dull  life  of  it  now,  so  far  as  them 
things  go  ; but  courage,  man  : you  are  put 
upon  short  commons  for  only  a little  time  ; 
very  soon  you  must  have  left  it,  and  if  God 
has  taken  it  away  a little  before-hand,  it  ought 
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to  make  you  more  joyful  in  the  thought  of 
those  good  things  that  are  signed  and  sealed 
yours  by  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  will  never 
take  away.’  ” 

“ Ah,  yes,  you  might  be  resigned  ; but  you 
couldn’t  enjoy  life ; that’s  what  I said,”  she 
replied. 

“ Oh,  but  couldn’t  I?” he  answered,  quickly. 
“ If  I had  wisdom  given  me,  I could.  Why, 
if  I had  strength  to  work,  I could  enjoy  work 
for  a master  as  well  as  work  for  myself ; and 
if  not  — if  I was  sick  and  weakly  — couldn’t  I 
look  out  on  the  work  of  others,  and  enjoy 
that  ? Why,  when  the  heart  is  taught  by  God 
to  see  his  love  and  power  in  his  beautiful  cre- 
ation, there’s  enough  in  a daisy,  or  a blade  of 
grass  even,  to  make  it  dance  with  joy,  and  sing 
with  praise.” 

“ Then  you  would  do  it  ? ” 

“ Depending  on  the  grace  and  wisdom  I 
had,”  replied  Adam  ; “ but  whether  I did  it 
or  not,  says  nothing : the  thing  is  true. 

‘ I can  be  calm,  and  free  from  care, 

On  any  shore,  since  God.is  there/ 

Look  here,”  he  said,  leading  the  way  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  where  he  had  thrown,  during 
the  last  week  or  so,  the  superfluous  growth  of 
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the  garden, — “ just  look’ee  here,  and  I’ll  show 
you  as  pretty  a piece  of  teaching  as  I’ve  seen 
this  many  a day.” 

His  companion  followed  him,  but  thinking 
more  of  the  impossibility  of  appropriating  his 
doctrines  than  of  the  “ pretty  piece  of  teach- 
ing ” she  was  to  witness. 

When  they  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  heap, 
close  to  which  stood  a pump,  Adam  pointed  to 
a root  of  violets,  in  full  blossom,  growing  at 
the  side. 

“ D’ye  see  that  ? ” he  said. 

“ What  of  it  ? ” she  asked,  in  reply. 

“ What  of  it  ? Why,  it’s  a Neapolitan,  as 
you  may  see.  A fortnight  ago  I flung  it  away 
with  rubbish  out  of  the  beds  ; it  pitched  itself 
here  as  content  as  if  it  was  in  the  best  bed  in 
the  garden,  and  just  see  if  it’s  not  as  thriving 
as  if  it  really  was  there  ? ” 

“ Yes,  it  is,”  said  the  woman. 

“ It  is ; but,  mind  you,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
that  the  water  from  the  pump,  constantly 
splashing  over  its  place  and  root,  had  settled 
it,  and  fed  it,  and  kept  its  head  up,  it  wouldn’t 
a looked  like  that.” 

“ No  ; I suppose  not.” 

“ Certain  sure,  and  no  c suppose  ’ about  it,” 
said  Adam ; “ and  that’s  a picture  of  what 
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we’ve  been  talking  about.  When  divine  grace, 
like  that  stream  of  fresh  water,  flows  into  the 
heart,  it  will  rejoice  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

“ Here,”  he  said,  after  a pause,  “ if  you 
mind,  I’ll  put  it  in  a pot  for  you  — it’s  a real 
Neapolitan,  and  they’re  very  choice,  you  know  ; 
and  when  you  look  at  it,  you  remember  that 
it’s  not  the  place  that  makes  happiness.” 

She  smiled,  and  he  potted  the  root,  gath- 
ering the  blossoms  first  for  her  to  give  to  Miss 
Bella,  for  fear  the  root  should  not  bear  well  its 
second  moving,  and  with  a friendly  nod  let 
her  out  through  the  wicket.  As  she  went 
along  the  hedge,  she  heard  him  singing  — 

“ While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun, 

We  can  find  happiness  in  none; 

But  with  a God  to  guide  our  way, 

’Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay.” 

And,  with  a softened  sigh,  she  began  to  think 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  it. 


Y. 


“ S>a  Slang  gcmanirs,  |fou  Ihtoto.” 


fHAT  an  excellent  sermon  that  was  ! ” 
said  Arthur  St.  John  to  his  companion, 
as  they  returned  from  church  ; 44  I be- 
lieve it,  firmly,  Harry.” 

44  What  do  you  believe  ? because  there  were 
many  things  advanced  in  it  ? ” 

44  True,  but  then  they  were  all  from  one 
center.” 

“ And  you  believe  the  center ; that  is,  the 
text  ? 4 There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 

creaseth.’  ” 

46  Yes,  firmly.  I heard  a similar  sermon 
years  ago,  when  we  were  at  school,  on  4 The 
liberal  soul  devisetli  liberal  things,  and  by  lib- 
eral things  he  shall  stand.’  I was  much  struck 
by  that,  and  have  since  then  observed  the 
truth  of  it  in  practical  exemplifications.” 

44  You  began  early  to  philosophize.” 

44  I began  to  think  earlier  than  boys  usually 
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do,  but  my  peculiar  circumstances  accounted 
in  some  measure  for  tliat.,? 

44  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances ? ” 

44  My  all  but  destitute  condition,  on  my 
father’s  death,  which  threw  me  wholly  on  my 
friends  for  support.” 

44  Then  they  placed  you  at  school  ? ” 

44  Mr.  Rainbow  educated  me  for  nothing.” 

“ Really ! I never  knew  it,  nor  suspected  it.” 
“ No,  and  I never  knew  it  nor  suspected  it 
till  I had  been  there  for  years.” 

“ He  was  a very  kind  man,”  said  Harry, 
44  truly  a 4 liberal  soul.’  It  was  evident  in  his 
treatment  of  us  all,  boys  and  masters.  And  he 
prospered ; so  he  certainly  verified  the  text.” 

44  In  his  case  it  was  seen  ; but,  depend  on  it, 
it  is  as  faithfully  verified  in  every  case,  though 
it  is  not  always  seen.” 

44  Well,  one  had  need  be  so  persuaded  in 
these  days,  when  such  incessant  calls  are  made 
on  one,  — new  societies,  new  agencies,  new 
somethings  continually  starting  up  ; there  are 
so  many  demands,  you  know.  It  was  only 
last  week  I told  my  wife  I thought  we  must 
stop,  for  I had  given  till  I was  tired.” 

44  It  would  be  better  that  you  became  per- 
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suaded  of  the  truth  of  the  text  than  closed 
your  heart  against  God.” 

44  Come,  come  : I don’t  see  that  because  ev- 
ery scheme  that  is  devised  in  this  day  (so  fer- 
tile in  invention)  does  not  commend  itself  to 
us,  we  therefore  can  be  charged  with  closing 
our  hearts  against  God.” 

44  Pardon  me  ; I did  not  understand  you  to 
say  that  the  schemes  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  you,  but  that  you  did  not  like  sub- 
scribing to  them.” 

44  Very  well : even  then,  supposing  them  all 
good,  one  cannot  support  all.” 

46  Possibly  not  ; but  didn’t  you  say  you 
thought  of  stopping  altogether,  being  tired  of 
giving  ? 4 So  many  demands,  you  know.’  ” 

44 1 spoke  hurriedly  ; though,  when  a family 
is  rising  round,  and  one  begins  to  ponder  the 
ways  and  means  of  disposing  of  them  well, 
and  is  brought  to  look  at  every  guinea  two  or 
three  times  before  spending  it,  it  comes  hard 
to  be  called  on  so  perpetually  for  a pound  for 
this,  and  ten  shillings  for  that ; don’t  you  see.” 
44  Mr.  Rainbow  ” (continued  Arthur)  44  had 
a large  family  and  an  increasing  one  when  he 
took  me.” 

44  Ah  ! he  had  been  a friend  of  your  father’s.” 
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“ No,  lie  had  not ; but  he  heard  his  story, 
and  sent  for  me  from  my  friends  at  once.” 

“ There  was  something,  then,  very  interest- 
ing in  your  father’s  story.” 

“ Yes,  he  had  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  his  substance,  that  were  not  required  by 
his  home-calls,  to  works  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, and  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  fever,  leav- 
ing a widow  and  four  orphans  unprovided  for.” 
“ But  don’t  you  think  he  would  have  been 
acting  more  in  accordance  with  God’s  will,  as 
declared  in  liis  Word  and  providence,  if  he  had 
made  a provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in 
the  event  of  his  death  ? ” 

“ He  was  a young  man  when  he  died,  and 
had  he  tried  to  do  as  you  say,  it  would  have 
been  but  a beginning.  He  did  insure  his  life 
for  a small  amount,  and  this  he  would  proba- 
bly have  increased  when  able.  But  his  income 
had  been  as  yet  small,  for  he  had  conducted 
his  business  on  the  principle  of  6 live  and  let 
live ; 9 he  had  paid  his  assistants  well , and 
never  looked  for  more  than  fair  returns  in  his 
receipts.” 

“ I don’t  see  that  his  dying  young  would 
have  altered  the  case  ; for,  acting  on  the  same 
principles,  he  would  never  have  saved  fortunes 
for  you.” 
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“ No  ; but  he  would  have  given  us  all  thor- 
ough educations,  and  placed  us  in  a condition 
to  find  fortunes,  if  we  wished  them,  for  our- 
selves.” 

“ But  your  mother  — ought  not  a wife  to  be 
provided  for  ? v 

“ What  ought  a mother  to  want,  with  four 
sons  able  to  care  for  her,  — sons  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  true  love,  as  we  were  ? ” 

“ But  you  see  she  did  want,  or,  at  least,  you 
were  all  children  and  could  not  assist  her.” 

“ Yes,  but  mark  : my  father’s  business  was 
not  of  a nature  to  be  sold.  It  fell  into  the  * 
hands  of  those  who  had  assisted  him  in  it ; 
and  one  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  into  it 
at  some  cost,  and  to  whose  family  he  had 
shown  great  kindness  in  an  hour  of  deep  dis- 
tress, rose  gratefully  to  the  occasion.  He 
made  the  proposition  — which  his  associates 
freely  assented  to  — that  my  mother  should 
have  an  annuity  from  the  concern,  and  that 
John,  my. eldest  brother,  should  be  introduced 
into  the  business  at  once  in  the  same  depart- 
ment he  himself  had  at  first,  through  my 
father’s  kindness,  occupied.” 

“ Really,  that  was  very  pleasing  ; and  James 
and  Edward  — what  became  of  them  ? ” 

“ James,  who  from  his  earliest  years  had 
8 
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exhibited  proofs  of  genuine  piety,  was  re- 
ceived without  premium  by  a missionary  col- 
lege, to  be  trained  as  a missionary,  in  which 
capacity  he  is  now  earnestly  laboring  ; and 
Edward,  through  the  exertion  of  friends,  all 
of  whom  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  been  in- 
debted to  my  father,  was  placed  at  the  foun- 
dation of School.  I was  the  only  one 

left  — five  years  old.  Mr.  Rainbow  heard  of 
me  ; said  it  had  been  his  invariable  practice, 
when  his  number  amounted  to  so  many,  to 
take  some  for  nothing  ; that  my  father’s  son 
*was  the  very  lad  he  should  like  to  have,  and 
would  hear  nothing  of  expenses  of  any  kind. 
From  the  day  he  took  me  he  fed  me  and 
clothed  me  and  educated  me,  and  never  al- 
lowed me  to  want  anything,  nor  to  appear  to 
want  it ; so  that  it  was  by  accident  alone  that 
I discovered  what  my  true  position  was.” 

“ Very  interesting,  indeed.” 

“ Yes,  and  so  remarkable ! Had  my  father 
lived,  he  would  have  provided  for  us  just  as  we 
were  provided  for : my  mother  would  have 
been  maintained  from  the  business  ; John 
would  have  been  introduced  into  it ; James 
would  have  been  trained  for  a missionary  ; 
Edward  and  I should  have  had  liberal  educa- 
tions.” 
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“ You  remained  with  Mr.  Rainbow  after  you 
had  graduated  at  Cambridge  ? ” 

“ I did.  You  remember  his  eldest  son,  Tom  ? 
he  gave  him  much  trouble,  and  I felt  sure  if 
he  continued  in  the  school  it  would  be  ruined. 
Mr.  Rainbow  did  not  know  him  as  I knew 
him.” 

“ Then  that  was  why  you  were  usher  there : 
I always  wondered  that  you  did  not  take  some- 
thing better.” 

“ Gratitude  would  have  kept  me  there,  if  my 
father’s  principle  had  not  done  it.  When  I 
went  to  him  as  an  usher,  Tom’s  ill  conduct 
had  so  lowered  and  lessened  ^ie  school,  that 
as  he,  from  infirmity,  was  unequal  to  the  ne- 
cessary vigilance  and  exertion,  it  would  have 
gone,  and  he  would  have  had  no  school  to  dis- 
pose of ; but  now,  mark  here  again  the  fact 
— the  liberal  soul  deviseth  liberal  things,  and 
by  liberal  things  he  shall  stand.  I soon  — that 
is,  in  a year  or  two  — brought  things  round, 
and  it  became  as  flourishing  as  ever  ; when  it 
was  at  last  disposed  of,  on  terms  that  made  a 
comfortable  provision  for  Mr.  Rainbow  and 
his  wife  (who  had  been  a mother  to  me)  in 
their  old  age.” 

“ Yery  striking,  indeed.  Tom  Rainbow 
died  from  drunkenness,  didn’t  he  ? ” 
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“ He  died  in  such  misery  of  mind  and  body, 
poor  fellow  ; but,  I hope,  a penitent.” 

“ And  how  are  you  getting  on  now  ? ” 

“ Yery  well  — thrivingly.” 

“ Giving  everything  away,  I suppose,  like 
your  father  ? ” 

“ I desire  to  distribute  the  means  intrusted 
to  me  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  God  ; 
I believe  that  is  the  correct  statement  of  my, 
views  of  what  you  call  giving.” 

“ Then  you  would  not  neglect  the  proper 
calls  of  your  family.” 

“ Certainly  not : those  are  the  first  calls ; 
but  I would  110J  allow  them  to  have  more  than 
their  proper  attention.  There  is  a symmetry  to 
be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  our  trust.” 

“ What  a pity  you  were  not  in  the  ministry  !” 
“ Not  at  all.  I long  desired  it,  and  studied 
much  for  it,  but  I felt  that  there  were  requi- 
sites for  it  that  I had  not.  We  are  not  all 
equally  nor  similarly  gifted.” 

“ No ; but  really  I don’t  see  anything  that 
you  want.” 

“ To  begin  with  no  higher  reasons,  I want 
nerve  and  I want  voice.  I felt  that  I was 
making  a great  sacrifice  when  I gave  those 
years  to  Mr.  Rainbow’s  school,  while  I should 
so  much  have  enjoyed  laboring  in  a parish ; 
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but  since  then  I have  seen  more  reasons  than 
one  for  acquiescing  in  the  providence  that  has 
placed  me  where  I am.” 

“ Well,  your  father’s  ‘scattering’  has  in- 
deed been  your  ‘ increasing  ’ — no  doubt  of 
that.  I have  been  giving  to  the  best  of  my 
power  for  years  now ; I can  not  say  I have 
found  increase,  though  my  family  grows.” 

“ You  began  life  with  nothing  but  your 
education.” 

“ Nothing  at  all ; it  was  quite  hand-to- 
mouth  work  with  me  for  a long  time.” 

“ But  you  gained  your  ground  at  last  ? ” 

“ Yes,  after  a fight  for  it.” 

“ You  are  never  without  a brief?  ” 

“ No  ; my  business  is  good  enough  — no 
complaint  of  that.” 

“ What  a mercy  you  have  such  good  health 
— I am  so  dyspeptic.” 

“ Dyspeptic  ! I should  not  get  on  well  if  I 
were  dyspeptic.  I never  know  what  depression 
of  mind  or  oppression  of  the  system  is  ; no,  I 
am  always  clear-headed  ; that’s  a comfort.” 

“ Very  great  ; and  your  boys,  — how  do 
they  promise  ? ” 

“ Well , as  far  as  they  go ; but  they  have 
such  a mother  — she  is  the  most  self-denying, 
exemplary  wife  and  mother  ever  known.” 
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44  I saw  you  well  noticed  the  other  day  in 
reference  to  that  case  that  gave  you  so  much 
trouble.” 

“ Ay,  that  was  a good  hit ; it  was  Bowman 
that  put  it  in  — a firm  friend  of  mine  ; I have 
liad  excellent  friends,  indeed,  and  always  know 
where  to  turn  for  a lift.” 

44  Why,  Harry,  is  there  no  increase  here  ? 
Raised  from  nothing,  helped  through  hardship, 
blessed  with  unbroken  health,  an  unclouded 
mind,  gifted  children,  a matchless  wife,  and 
firm  and  sufficient  friends.  Is  money  the  only 
blessing  to  be  reckoned  as  4 increase  ? ’ What 
have  you  scattered,  that  you  expect  more  ? ” 

44 1 have  turned  queen’s  evidence  against 
myself,  indeed.  You  are  right;  but  these 
mercies,  to  which  we  grow  accustomed,  and 
which  seem  only  natural,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
they  are  God’s  free,  unmerited  gifts.” 

44 1 think  so,  Arthur.  His  deliverances,  his 
interferences  in  our  behalf, — all  this  passes  as 
mere  matter  of  course.  There  was  nothing 
wonderful,  so  as  to  strike  the  notice  of  unbe- 
lief in  what  I have  now  related  concerning 
my  own  experience  ; but  seeing  with  the  eye 
of  faith  makes  all  the  difference.” 

44 1 hope  I may  remember  this  ; I am  afraid 
I have  been  asleep  a little.” 
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“We  are  all  dull,  and  easily  lulled;  but 
look  back  on  your  whole  past  life,  and  you 
will  see  a continued  chain  of  providences ; 
look  rcrtmd,  too,  on  all  those  whose  lives  you 
know,  and  you  will,  without  knowing  their 
secret  history,  see  how  true  it  is  that  that 
which  is  liberally  offered  to  God,  whether 
gifts,  or  service,  or  affection,  is  as  seed-corn, 
and  always  returns  with  a blessing.  While 
you  remember  how  many  good  things  you  re- 
ceive from  God’s  boundless  love  and  free 
grace,  you  are  not  likely  to  grumble  at c So 
many  demands,  you  know.’  ” 


VI. 


Jffofccr  ter  use  m Almanac. 

CHAPTER  I. 

«T  was  the  habit  of  Mr.  Bland,  a particu- 
larly happy-minded  old  gentleman,  to  look 
1$  at  the  almanac  pinned  up  against  his  wall, 
x the  first  thing  in  the  morning  when  he 
went  into  liis  dressing-room.  Taking  up  his 
glasses,  he  would  stand  before  if  and  rever- 
ently read  the  text  for  the  day ; the  substance 
of  which  almost  always  occupied  his  mind 
while  dressing. 

He  had  been  well  brought  up  ; his  habits 
had  been  regular  from  childhood,  and  through 
it ; and  he  was  a very  pleasant  example  of  the 
promise,  “ Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it.”  His  mother,  a pious  woman, 
had  watched  him  with  a tender  jealousy,  and . 
sought  in  little  as  well  as  great  things  to  bring 
him  up  for  the  Lord. 
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Among  many  good  ways  to  which  she  had 
accustomed  him,  was  that  of  fixing  on  some 
precept  or  promise  of  God’s  Word  to  meditate 
on  in  the  early  morning,  so  as  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise. 

Mr.  Bland,  when  very  young,  had  generally, 
by  her  advice,  chosen  a verse,  written  it  out, 
and  laid  it  on  his  table  the  night  before  ; for  in 
his  young  days  there  were  no  little  text-books 
printed,  as  there  are  now,  for  daily  use.  When 
he  first  found  one  of  these  he  was  glad,  and 
made  it  his  own  at  once,  glad  to  have  his 
thoughts  directed  for  him.  After  having  gone 
through  several  books  he  went  to  purchase  a 
new  one,  but  brought  home  instead  a sheet- 
almanac,  with  a text  for  every  day  in  the  year, 
printed  in  fair  type. 

He  was  as  pleased  as  a child  while  putting 
it  up.  “ How  my  dear  old  mother  would  have 
liked  this  ! ” he  said. 

He  never  knew  what  awaited  him  when  he 
went  into  his  room ; for  he  always  carefully 
kept  his  eye  from  wandering  to  the  text  below 
the  one  for  the  day.  One  at  a time  was  what 
he  wanted. 

“ In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,”  he  read,  one 
day. 

“ Good  ! ” he  said  to  himself.  “ I thank 
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thee,  0 Lord,  for  the  gracious  command,”  and 
as  he  dressed,  he  considered  how  to  apply  it ; 
for  he  was  an  eminently  practical  man,  which, 
no  doubt,  accounted  greatly  for  his  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  kindly  cheerfulness. 

“ Lord,  in  the  morning  thou  slialt  hear 
My  voice  ascending  high.” 

“ In  the  morning  let  me  sow  the  seed  of  praise 
and  prayer.  Well  may  I praise  Him  for  hay- 
ing constrained  my  mother  to  sow  the  seed  of 
divine  truth  in  my  mind  in  the  morning  of 
life.  The  Lord  pardon  my  great  neglect  that 
now  it  is  the  evening  of  life  with  me,  and  I 
have  sown  so  little  to  his  glory,  and  the  good 
of  my  fellow-sinners.  The  Lord  pardon  me  ! ” 
Thus  he  went  on,  meditating  as  he  dressed ; 
and  his  heart  burned  within  him  that  he  might 
redeem  the  little  time  that  might  remain  to  him. 

As  he  went  down  to  breakfast,  his  face  wore 
a benevolent  smile ; and  old  John  and  Mrs. 
Parsons,  his  man  and  housekeeper,  noticed 
that  he  must  have  had  some  very  happy 
thoughts  in  his  mind,  as  they  went  out  from 
morning  family  prayer. 

“ What  shall  I do  ? ” he  said  to  himself. 
“ Where  shall  I try  and  sow  seed  to-day  ? ” 
Suddenly  a bright  thought  struck  him  ; he 
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would  go  to  Mr.  Howard,  a gentleman  who  had 
just  come  into  a large  property  in  the  place, 
and  urge  him  to  establish  some  almshouses. 
“ I will  give  five  hundred  pounds,’’  he  said. 
“ What  is  the  use  of  saving  it  to  leave  to 
charities  ? I will  sow  at  once.” 

Mr.  Howard  was  very  rich,  and  reputed  to 
be  generous ; and  Mr.  Bland  thought  the  plan 
would  be  acceptable  to  him,  while  it  would  he 
a great  benefit  to  the  place.  “ I don’t  know 
a happier  charity  than  almshouses,”  he  said  ; 
“ the  poor  old  creatures  find  it  a hard  case  to 
go  to  the  house,  and  the  young  ones  are  often 
much  tried  in  having  to  keep  them  ; indeed,  I 
will  go  beyond  the  five  hundred  pounds,  if 
necessary.” 

When  John  came  to  remove  the  breakfast 
things,  he  said,  “ John,  have  out  the  pony. 
You  must  drive  me  to  Norrington  this  morn- 
ing ; and  we  must  go  very  early,  or  Mr.  How- 
ard will  be  out.” 

“ He’s  always  at  home  at  three,  sir,”  said 
John,  who  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  throwing 
obstacles  in  his  master’s  path  : not  with  any 
intention  to  vex  or  to  hinder  him,  hut  simply 
from  a sort  of  contradictious  temper. 

“ How  can  you  tell  that,  John  ? ” said  Mr. 
Bland. 
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“ I heard  it  through  my  cousin,  Tom  Stee- 
vens,  sir.” 

“ Oh,  true,  he  lives  there  ; well,  never  mind, 
we  won’t  wait  till  three.  I should  like  to  go 
early.” 

“ Pony  want’s  a shoe,  sir,”  said  John,  who 
was  bent  on  going  at  three. 

“A  shoe — ah,  what  a pity!  Well,  Mr. 
Gauntlet  would  lend  me  his  gray,  I’m  sure.” 

“ Gray’s  gone  to  market,  sir ; I saw  him 
start  at  seven  this  morning.” 

“ Well,  well ; then  I suppose  I must  wait;” 
and  John  got  the  victory.  His  master  was  a 
little  fretted  at  being  so  balked  in  his  morning 
seed-sowing.  “ I had  thought  of  other  things 
to  do  this  afternoon,”  he  said,  as  he  took  the 
letters  and  papers  from  his  man,  “ but  never 
mind ; at  three,  then,  be  ready.” 

He  was  a little  bit  put  out,  for  he  had  often 
felt  John  to  be  a sort  of  adversary  in  his  way, 
and  his  mind  was  occupied  in  trying  to  dis- 
cover where  the  fault  lay,  and  whether  he  was 
as  diligent  (as  master)  as  he  ought  to  be  in 
endeavoring  to  correct  John’s  failings,  so  that 
he  took  less  than  usual  notice  of  the  letters. 
Among  them,  however,  and  the  only  one  of 
any  particular  interest,  — the  others  being 
tradesmen’s  circulars,  notices  of  “ bazaars,” 
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and  the  like,  — was  an  application  from  a 
friend  at  a distance,  to  obtain  votes  for  an 
orphan-asylum ; the  case  stated  being  a very 
touching  one.  It  was  urged  that  immediate 
and  earnest  efforts  must  be  made,  or  all  would 
be  lost ; for  the  election  was  near,  and  several 
persons  in  the  neighborhood  were  mentioned 
as  having  votes.  To  call  on  all  would  be  im- 
possible ; but  Mr.  Bland  sat  down  at  once  to 
write  to  some,  intending  to  call  on  the  others 
in  his  way  to  Norrington. 

He  had  not  finished  the  first  letter  when 
John  knocked  at  the  library  door.  “ Please, 
sir,  if  you’re  not  particularly  engaged,  the 
schoolmaster  would  be  glad  to  see  you.” 

“ I am  particularly  engaged,  John ; tell  him 
to  call  again.” 

“ He  can’t  call  again,  sir,  not  till  to-mor- 
row, because  of  school-hours;  and  he  wants 
very  much  to  see  you  to-day.” 

“ Well,  well!”  said  Mr.  Bland,  “ then  I 
must  see  him,  I suppose ; show  him  in,  John.” 
And  John  showed  him  in. 

The  first  sight  of  the  schoolmaster’s  face 
quite  took  off  any  irritability  that  had  arisen 
from  this  fresh  interruption  of  u morning  seed- 
sowing ; ” so  sorrowful,  so  very  sorrowful  the 
poor  man  looked. 
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“ Wliat  is  it,  Mr.  Wicker  ? ” lie  said,  with 
his  usual  courteous  smile. 

“ I’m  in  considerable  trouble,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Wicker,  waiting  till  the  door  was  shut. 

“ I’m  sorry  to  hear  it  — very  sorry ; hope 
I may  be  able  to  help  you  out  of  it.  Wliat’s 
to  be  done  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know  what's  to  be  done,”  said  the 
disconsolate  Wicker,  clasping  his  hands  upon 
his  knees  ; “ but,  indeed,  sir,  I fear  I shall  lose 
my  situation.” 

“ No,  no  ; no  such  thing.  Lose  your  situa- 
tion ? What  for  ? W"hy,  you  give  universal 
satisfaction.” 

“ You’re  very  good,  sir,”  whimpered  poor 
Wicker,  “ but  I have  my  enemies,  sir  ; and  my 
only  comfort  is,  they  came  through  my  trying 
to  do  my  duty.” 

“ Well,  that  is  a consolation.  But  come, 
what’s  the  matter  ? ” 

“ Why,  sir,  you  know  Rawson  the  butcher 
has  sent  his  boy  to  school  of  late.” 

“ Ah  ! no,  I didn’t  know  it ; but  I’m  glad, 
and  hope  you’ll  make  a better  man  of  him  than 
his  unhappy  father  is.” 

“ I wish  he  may  turn  out  so  ; and  I’m  sure 
I’ve  done  all  I have  done  to  make  a beginning 
that  way,  and  for  no  other  reason.” 
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“No  doubt;  well,  go  on,”  said  Mr.  Bland, 
looking  at  the  timepiece  rather  anxiously,  for 
he  was  not  quick  at  letter  writing. 

“ I soon  found  that  Rawson  was  a sad  hoy, 
told  lies,  and  set  the  boys  to  quarrel,  and  made 
mischief,  — in  fact,  a naughty  boy  entirely  ; 
so  I took  on  me  to  admonish  him,  whereupon 
he  was  saucy  ; then  I threatened  to  cane  him, 
and  he  said  I had  better  begin.” 

“ And  did  you  ? ” asked  Mr.  Bland,  rather 
curious  to  know  ; for  he  suspected  that  in  a 
fight  Master  Rawson  would  decidedly  have  the 
advantage. 

“No,  sir ; I restrained  myself,  and  said  I 
should  see  his  father  on  the  subject ; where- 
upon he  ran  home  and  made  a false  statement 
to  his  father,  who  assaulted  me  with  most  im- 
proper language  as  I left  the  school ; and  I 
find  he  has  been  to  the  governor  of  the  school 
and  made  out  a misrepresentation,  and  has 
been  believed,  and  it  is  said  a meeting  will  be 
held  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  school.” 

“ Well,  that  will  be  good  for  you , I should 
hope.” 

“ No,  sir,  I fear  not : the  boys  are  not  forward ; 
I see  it  and  know  it ; they  are  too  many  for 
one  to  manage,  and  often  get  the  mastery  of 
me.  I own  it  to  you,  sir,  because  I know  you 
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won’t  turn  it  against  mo  ; but  I ought  to  have 
help,  and  then  I could  get  on.  I have  once 
stated  this.  I dare  say  you  remember,  sir  ; and 
you  said  it  should  be  taken  into  consideration ; 
but  no  doubt  it  escaped  your  memory.” 

“ It  did  ; I am  sorry.” 

“ If  you  would  attend  the  meeting,  sir,  it 
might  be  the  means  of  turning  things  in  my 
favor.” 

“ I will ; certainly  I will.” 

“ Rawson’s  brother-in-law,  Durk,  is  very 
hard  on  me.  He  has  never  forgiven  me  for 
getting  the  situation  instead  of  his  son,  and  he 
is  head  £nan  to  Sir  Ralph  Temple,  you  know, 
sir.” 

“ I’ll  go.  When  is  it  ? ” 

“ At  eleven  o’clock,  sir.” 

“ When  ? ” 

“ To-day,  sir.” 

“ Exceedingly  awkward  ; I have  some  letters 
— Well,  I must  be  quick,  that’s  all.  I will  go, 
certainly.  Don’t  fear,  Wicker ; it  will  all  come 
right.  I will  talk  to  Sir  Ralph  ; he  will  be  un- 
deceived no  doubt,  and  you  shall  have  a helper, 
I hope.” 

Wicker  went  away  comforted,  and  Mr. 
Bland,  seeing  he  should  have  time  to  finish 
one  letter  before  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  try 
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and  collect  his  thoughts ; not  being,  as  we  have 
noticed,  quick  at  composition. 

He  was  in  the  middle  of  what  he  thought 
was  a nicely  turned  sentence,  when  John 
knocked  at  the  door  again.  “ There’s  a car- 
riage coming  up  the  drive,  sir,  and  I think,  by 
the  livery,  it’s  Madame  Muffinger’s.” 

Mr.  Bland  was  too  much  excited  to  speak. 
He  made  a strong  effort  to  keep  hold  of  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  and  put  it  down  before 
he  would  take  in  the  idea  of  Madame  Muffinger. 

“ What  am  I to  say,  sir  ? ” asked  John,  re- 
lentlessly. 

Mr.  Bland  went  on  writing,  without  answer- 
ing ; but  the  feeling  that  his  evil  genius  stood 
there,  quite  unnerved  him.  He  let  go  the  neat 
turn  he  had  so  nearly  accomplished,  and,  put- 
ting down  his  pen,  said,  with  resignation,  “ If 
it  is  my  sister,  show  her  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  say  I will  see  her  immediately.” 

He  sighed  as  he  wiped  the  pen  and  shut  up 
his  blotting-book.  “ I believe  this  day  will 
go  by  and  find  me  a wholesale  defaulter,”  he 
exclaimed. 

Madame  Muffinger,  whom  he  called  his  sister, 
was  his  wife’s  sister  ; • but  very  unlike  her  with 
whom  in  his  youth  he  had  passed  a few  happy 
years.  Yet  he  always  called  her  and  treated 
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her  as  his  sister,  out  of  tender  love  to  her  that 
was  gone. 

44  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  so  early, 
Brother  Bland,”  said  the  lady,  as  he  entered 
the  room. 

Brother  Bland  was,  and  sorry  too,  but  he 
extended  his  hand,  with  a kind  welcome. 

44  I have  particular  business  on  hand,  and 
want  your  opinion,  or  I should  not  have  come 
out  at  this  hour,  you  will  believe.” 

Mr.  Bland  felt  it  to  be  very  unfortunate 
that  so  much  particular  business  should  fall  on 
one  day.  Madame  Muffinger,  having  well  di- 
gested and  arranged  the  matter  she  was  going 
to  communicate,  said,  solemnly,  44  Cash  is 
dead.” 

Mr.  Bland  looked  as  if  he  could  have  said 
he  was  glad  of  it ; but  Madame  Muffinger’s 
handkerchief  being  up  at  her  eyes,  she  did  not 
see  his  expression. 

44 1 have  strong  reasons  for  believing,  Brother 
Bland,  that  he  has  been  poisoned,”  continued 
the  lady. 

44  Really  ? — oh,  no  one  would  have  any 
interest  in  doing  that ! ” replied  Mr.  Bland. 

44  Brother,  when  you  come  to  have  all  the 
particulars,  you  will  agree  with  me,  I fear.” 

44  But  suppose  lie  has  been  poisoned,”  said 
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Mr.  Bland,  who  didn’t  much  care  if  he  had  ; 
“ what  then  ? ” 

“ What  then ! ” repeated  Madame  Muffin- 
ger ; “ do  you  think  I would  keep  any  one 
about  me  that  would  do  anything  so  abomina- 
bly wicked  ? ” 

Mr.  Bland  begged  to  hear  an  abstract  of 
particulars,  pleading  much  business  as  an  im- 
perative need  for  coming  to  the  point.  The 
lady  then  gave  a rambling,  yet  distressingly 
minute  history  of  the  last  hours  of  her  sweet 
Cash  — whom  Mr.  Bland  wished  out  of  his 
misery  many  times  before  the  story  was  over. 

“ There  seems  nothing  definite  in  this,  sis- 
ter,” he  replied  ; “I  should  say  the  poor  crea- 
ture died  of  suffocation  from  over-feeding ; 
but  I am  going  to  Norrington  at  three,  and,  if 
you  like,  I will  call  on  you  as  I return.  I 
have  many  letters  to  send  by  this  post,  all 
unwritten  ; and  I have  to  be  at  a governors’ 
meeting  at  eleven,  which  is  now  within  a few 
minutes  of  striking  ; so  — perhaps  — will  you 
have  your  horses  put  up,  and  stay  for  such  a 
luncheon  as  Mrs.  Parsons  can  give  you  ? ” 

Madame  Muffinger  was  in  no  condition  -to 
think  of  luncheon,  with  Cash  on  her  mind. 
She  accepted  Mr.  Bland’s  offer  of  calling  on 
her,  and  drove  off.  ' 1 
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“ What  ail  unhappy,  nonsensical  old  woman 
she  is ! ” he  said  to  himself,  as  lie  took  his  hat 
and  stick  to  go  to  the  meeting.  “ The  idea  of 
hindering  real  business  by  a dead  dog  ! Really, 
it  is  too  bad.”  And  all  the  rest  of  the  way  lie 
was  taken  up  with  considering  the  state  her 
mind  must  be  in  to  allow  her  to  devote  herself 
as  she  did  to  such  inferior  objects.  Just  as 
he  got  to  the  Town  Hall  door,  where  the  gov- 
ernors always  assembled,  the  conviction  be- 
came strong  and  clear  that  he  had  not  done 
his  best  towards  bringing  her  into  a'  better 
condition.  He  had  ever  treated  her  with  the 
politest,  kindest  consideration  ; but  feeling  no 
union  with  her,  either  in  sentiment  or  opinion, 
he  had  gone  no  further.  u After  all,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “ I am  glad  she  came.  It  was  a 
tiresome,  and  seemed  an  impertinent  interrup- 
tion at  the  time  ; but  I am  glad.  I will,  with 
the  help  of  God,  try  to  sow  some  seed  this 
afternoon  when  I call  there.” 

The  meeting  was  a troublesome  one.  Raw- 
son  and  his  brother  Durk  had  so  cleverly 
mingled  truth  and  falsehood  that  their  tale 
against  the  schoolmaster  seemed  likely  to  in-' 
jure  him.  Proceedings  had  begun,  and  Sir 
Ralph  was  declaring  his  opinion  that  Wicker 
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was  a very  inefficient  man,  and  ought  to  be 
dismissed,  when  Mr.  Bland  entered. 

He  replied  to  Sir  Ralph  with  his  usual  tem- 
per and  good  plain  sense,  also  with  the  char- 
itable spirit  that  made  his  eloquence  irresist- 
ible. He  confessed  the  deficiencies  of  the 
school,  and  exposed  their  cause  ; showed  in 
what  important  respects  they  might  change 
Wicker  for  a worse  master;  offered  to  pay 
half  the  salary  of  an  assistant,  if  the  govern- 
ors would  grant  the  rest  from  the  funds  ; and, 
finally,  without  compromising  truth,  or  irri- 
tating the  enemy  further,  by  charging  them 
with  their  true  motives,  he  brought  about  the 
decision  that  a second  master  should  be  granted, 
and  Wicker  allowed  to  remain,  at  any  rate 
another  year,  to  see  if  things  improved,  as  Mr. 
Bland  argued  they  would.  44  Wicker  wants 
moral  courage,”  said  Mr  Bland  to  himself. 
44 1 must  follow  him  up.  I might  go  to  the 
school  much  oftener  — being  a governor  T 
ought  — yes,  I ought  ; very  remiss  — very  re- 
miss ! pity  that  he  should  be  turned  out  on 
such  grounds.  He  is  a good  man,  and  sedu- 
lously teaches  the  Scriptures  ; and  has  nine 
children  ! Well,  I hope  to  be  more  alive  to 
this  duty  in  future.  I am  very  glad  he  called 
this  morning.” 
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He  had  so  little  time  for  letter-writing 
when  he  got  home  (for  many  persons  had  de- 
tained him,  with  or  without  reason),  that  he 
was  compelled  to  put  down  facts  as  they  were, 
without  thinking  of  how  he  did  it.  His  heart, 
indeed,  was  so  full  of  having  been  the  means 
of  saving  poor  Wicker,  that  the  task  was 
robbed  of  its  difficulty  from  his  not  consider- 
ing it ; so  he  had  despatched,  just  in  time  for 
a hasty  luncheon  before  starting,  seven  letters 
— all  freely  and  effectively  written,  — more 
effectively  than  if  his  usual  careful,  polished, 
rounded  style  had  been  used. 


CHAPTER  H. 

It  was  a pleasant  day,  and  Mr.  Bland  hoped 
for  a pleasant  drive.  He  wanted  to  go  through 
the  lanes  ; but  John,  for  no  reason  but  his 
old  love  of  differing  and  ruling,  suggested  the 
road  would  be  better.  Mr.  Bland  at  first,  from 
habit  gave  way,  but  suddenly  checked  himself, 
and  said  he  would  go  by  the  lanes. 

“ So  many  gates,  sir,”  said  John. 

“ Easily  opened,”  replied  Mr.  Bland. 

“ Pony’s  taken  to  start  at  stopping  so  often.” 
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“ She  had  better  be  used  to  it,  then,”  he 
answered. 

“ Don’t  know  if  the  top  gate  isn’t  locked.” 

“ We  can  turn  back  if  it  is.”  John  hesita- 
ted, but  Mr.  Bland  said,  decidedly,  “ Go  on  — 
the  lane  way  ; ” and  away  they  went. 

“ I have  done  right,”  he  thought  to  himself, 
“ so  far,  but  I must  follow  it  up  ; ” and  as  John 
showed  plainly  that  being  obliged  to  give  up 
had  put  him  out  of  temper,  he  furnished  an 
opportunity  of  “ following  up  ” then  and  there. 
With  much  tenderness,  but  great  plainness, 
did  his  master  reprove,  rebuke,  and  exhort 
him,  showing  how  unbecoming  such  a spirit 
was  in  a Christian  — enforcing  what  he  had 
said  with  Scripture,  for  he  always  took  his 
Bible  as  his  authority. 

“ I am  glad  I have  had  the  opportunity,”  he 
thought : “ I would  not  have  missed  this  occa- 
sion of  speaking  to  him.  I have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  him  in  not  doing  it  before.  6 Masters, 
render  unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just 
and  equal,’  — there  is  scripture  for  me  as  well 
as  for  him.” 

When  they  got  to  Norrington  they  found  the 
house  full  of  company ; and,  only  that  it  was 
vain  to  do  it  now,  Mr.  Bland  could  have  se- 
verely reproached  himself  for  having  allowed 
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his  intention  of  a morning  visit  to  be  so  idly 
frustrated.  “ Yet  I should  have  missed  poor 
Wicker,  and  my  sister.  No,  no,  it’s  all  right; 
I was  wrong,  but  it  was  well  overruled.” 

Mr.  Howard  had  just  left  the  house  with 
some  of  his  visitors  to  stroll  in  the  grounds, 
but  Mrs.  Howard  sent  in  quest  of  him.  Tom 
Steevens,  who  was  the  messenger,  had  not 
seen  John  for  some  time ; so  he  stayed  in  the 
yard  to  transact  a little  business  on  his  own 
account,  in  the  way  of  family  chat  with  his 
cousin.  This  delay  gave  Mr.  Howard  a consid- 
erable start ; and  when  he  did  go  in  search  of 
him,  he  was  out  of  reach  of  discovery. 

Mr.  Bland  waited  till  he  feared  it  would  be 
too  late  too  call  on  the  persons  whose  votes* he 
wished  to  secure,  and  reluctantly  rose  to  leave, 
without  having  carried  out  his  intention.  He 
had  been  sitting  near  a lame  young  man,  Mr. 
Howard’s  nephew  and  intended  heir,  who  had 
been  severely  injured  by  a cricket-ball.  He 
had  found  him  very  restive  under  medical  re- 
straint, and  tired  of  the  sofa  to  which  he  was 
confined,  and  he  had  endeavored  to  preach 
patience  to  him ; and  that  in  so  winning  a way 
that  the  young  man  blushed  for  himself,  and 
frankly  admitted  the  truth  of  what  was  said. 

Mrs.  Howard  was  earnest  in  her  invitation 
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to  him  to  stay  to  dinner  — the  nephew  urgently 
entreated  him  to  do  it ; but  he  gave  the  true 
reason  for  being  obliged  to  go,  and  was  not  to 
be  persuaded. 

“ Surely  Mr.  Howard  has  a vote,”  said  the 
lady. 

u He  is  not  in  the  list  of  subscribers.” 

“ No ; lie  subscribed  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  favor  of  a child  who  died  since  — his 
name  has  not  been  yet  put  down.” 

“ And  do  you  think  I may  look  for  his  vote  ? ” 
“ Yes,  sure  — quite  sure  ; he  has  not  prom- 
ised it.” 

At  that  moment,  as  Mr.  Bland  was  standing 
to  go,  Mr.  Howard  and  his  friends  entered  the 
room.  The  vote  was  promised ; and  although 
there  was  no  time  for  considering  the  plan  of 
the  almshouses,  the  nephew,  who  had  caught 
the  idea,  as  Mr.  Bland  was  hurriedly  outlin- 
ing it  to  his  uncle,  said,  “ Uncle,  at  the  corner 
of  the  park  — that’s  the  place  ; it  will  be  quite 
an  ornament,  if  they  are  well  built.  Mr.  Bland 
has  been  putting  me  up  to  seek  some  employ- 
ment that  has  not  myself  for  its  end,  by  way 
of  getting  patience ; let  me  plan  out  the 
houses.”  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Bland  smiled 
at  his  warmth  ; but  it  promised  well  for  the 
work,  and  our  friend  left  Norrington  highly 
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pleased  with  what  his  visit  had  brought  forth. 
He  was  so  late  that  in  his  calls  on  the  other 
voters  he  found  them  at  dinner,  and  hardly 
knew  how  to  intrude,  as  he  was  not  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  any  of  them,  and  was  quite 
unknown  to  one. 

“ Let  us  go  to  Mr.  Sowerby’s  first,  John.,, 

John,  without  objecting  that  it  was  out  of 
the  way,  turned  the  pony’s  head  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sowerby,  on  receiving  Mr.  Bland’s 
card,  on  which  he  had  written  in  pencil,  “ On 
special  business,”  left  the  table,  and  received 
him  in  his  own  room,  with  a very  stiff*  bow. 

Mr.  Bland  made  his  request,  apologizing  for 
the  hour  of  his  call.  Mr.  Sowerby  said  the 
interruption  was  of  no  importance,  but  that 
he  had  refused  his  vote  to  a friend  already. 

“ Perhaps  I may  hope,  if  this  poor  child 
should  not  get  in  this  time,  you  would  help 
with  your  vote  at  the  next  election.” 

Mr.  Sowerby  answered,  with  impatience, 
that  he  didn’t  know  what  might  happen  before 
the  next  election. 

“ How  true  ! ” said  Mr.  Bland.  “ I that 
plead,  and  you  to  whom  I plead  — where  may 
we  be  then  ? ” 

Mr.  Bland  was  tired  ; he  had  had  a bustling 
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day,  and  it  was  past  his  time  for  dinner,  and 
he  had  taken  a frugal  and  hasty  lunch  ; there- 
fore he  looked  wan  and  weary  as  he  said  this. 

Mr.  Sowerby  was  touched,  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. 

“ God  grant  that,  whatever  happens,  we  may 
be  in  his  safe  and  gracious  keeping,  whether 
in  this  world  or  the  next ! ” said  Mr.  Bland,  in 
his  own  kind  way  and  voice. 

Mr.  Sowerby  bowed,  and  followed  him  to  the 
hall  door. 

“ Now  don’t — pray  don’t;  I am  keeping 
you  from  your  dinner ; and  I am  a hungry 
man  myself,  and  know  how  to  feel  for  you.” 

Mr.  Sowerby  smiled,  and  heartily  shook  the 
hand  Mr.  Blrfhd  extended. 

“ I really  think  I might  have  done  more 
with  him,  if  he  hadn’t  been  hungry,  poor 
man  ; it’s  a bad  thing  to  stop  an  Englishman’s 
dinner,”  he  said  to  himself,  as  John  drove  him 
to  the  next  voter. 

He  found  this  gentleman  at  dinner  also,  and 
received  the  promise  of  a vote  immediately, 
with  much  urbanity. 

“ So  sorry  to  take  you  from  table,”  said  Mr. 
Bland. 

“ Glad  to  escape,  I assure  you.  I have  a 
large  party,  and  a bad  headache ; and  what  with 
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the  heat  and  the  light,  I was  getting  quite  out 
of  sorts ; so  the  fresh  air  is  delightful.” 

“ Then  I came  at  the  right  time  ? ” said  Mr. 
Bland,  laughing. 

“ On  errands  like  this  you  can  scarcely  come 
wrong.” 

“ Oh,  I am  glad  to  find  you  of  that  mind,” 
said  Mr.  Bland.  And  further  remarks  fol- 
lowed ; the  hurried  conversation  ending  in  the 
gentleman’s  accepting  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  Mr.  Bland  the  following  week,  and  go 
with  him  to  a missionary  meeting. 

“ Come  ; that’s  well  done,”  he  said,  as  he 
once  more  got  into  his  little  carriage.  “ And 
now  for  the  Elms,  John,  and  then  to  my  sis- 
ter’s place,  where  we  shall  get  some  dinner,  I 
hope.” 

“ The  Elms  ” was  a vain  visit,  so  far  as  the 
vote  was  concerned  ; but  the  lodge-keeper’s 
wife,  who  told  him  the  family  were  in  town, 
had  so  sad  a face,  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
our  friend  to  leave  her  unquestioned.  Very 
little  questioning  was  enough ; she  had  lost  a 
child,  from  water  on  the  brain,  and  another 
now  showed  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

“ Let  me  see  him,”  said  Mr.  Bland  ; not 
that  he  knew  anything  of  medicine,  but  he 
hoped  to  pour  balm  on  the  mother’s  heart,  if 
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he  could  not  help  her  child.  The  husband  was 
within. 

44  I tell  my  wife  it’s  no  good  fretting ; and 
it’s  rebellious-like,”  he  said ; and  he  looked  very 
cross  and  uncomfortable,  Mr.  Bland  thought. 

44  It  is  true,  friend,  that  fretting  will  not 
cure  the  poor  child  ; but  there  may  be  sorrow 
without  rebellion.  Remember  who  said,  4 No 
chastening  for  the  present  is  joyous,  but  griev- 
ous.’ He  chastens  those  he  loves,  and  knows 
they  must  grieve  under  it.  Nay,”  he  said, 
turning  to  the  woman,  44  in  all  our  afflictions 
He  was  afflicted ; and  we  have  not  a High  Priest 
who  can  not  be  touched  with  a feeling  of  our 
infirmities.” 

The  man  felt  as  if  Mr.  Bland  meant  to  re- 
buke him  ; and  said,  44  Of  course  one  must  feel 
it.  It’s  fretted  me  ; only  I don’t  give  up  as  she 
does.” 

44  Friend,  you  are  a father,  but  only  He  that 
made  us  knows  the  love  of  a mother,  except 
the  mother  herself.  4 Can  a woman  forget 
her  sucking  child  ? ’ And  remember,  too,  if 
you  are  stronger,  you  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.” 

He  then  ascertained  that,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  family,  no  efficient  help  had  been 
obtained ; and  bidding  the  man  come  to  his 
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house  in  the  morning,  he  promised  to  obtain 
for  him  a good  medical  opinion,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  whatever  might  be  requisite  in  food 
and  medicine. 

The  gratitude  of  the  mother  was  over- 
whelming ; the  man  was  also  much  struck  by 
such  unexpected  help.  “ Serve  the  Lord,  and 
thank  him  who  has  sent  you  aid  by  my  hand,” 
he  replied. 

And  now  they  took  the  way  to  Madame 
Muffinger’s.  When  he  arrived  there,  at  half- 
past six  o’clock,  Mr.  Bland  found  her  in  deep 
affliction.  He  was  so  tired  that  he  begged  he 
might  have  some  dinner  before  anything  was 
said  or  done ; and  it  was  a fact  that  though  so 
scrupulously  polite  on  all  occasions,  he  nodded 
once  or  twice  in  his  chair  before  it  was  an- 
nounced, while  Madame  Muffinger  dwelt  on 
the  calamities  of  the  deceased  Cash. 

Dinner  restored  him  considerably  ; and  well 
awake,  he  heard  the  story,  listened  gravely  to 
all  the  suspicions,  and  then  made  it  plain  that 
there  had  been  no  foul  play  in  the  case,  but 
that  Cash  had  died  purely  because  it  was  ut- 
terly impossible  for  him  to  live  any  longer  with 
such  a diet  as  that  he  was  accustomed  to. 

Madame  Muffinger  was  satisfied,  but  Bro- 
ther Bland  had  not  finished  : he  enlarged 
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considerably  on  the  case,  and  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  his  mind  concerning  her,  entreating 
her  to  forego  such  unworthy  objects,  and  to 
try  and  raise  her  affections  to  things  more 
becoming  one  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  The 
conversation  became  serious  ; he  had  never 
spoken  in  such  a manner  to  her  before.  She 
was  greatly  offended ; he  expected  it ; but  haw- 
ing broken  the  ice  and  made  a beginning,  he 
knew  the  next  time  would  be  easier,  and  he 
hoped  more  effective. 

She  listened  sullenly  when  he  took  out  his 
little  pocket  Bible  and  read  to  her,  — a practice 
he  determined  to  continue  at  every  future 
meeting,  — “ And  I will  see  her  frequently,” 
he  thought. 

When  he  got  home  that  night,  he  went  up 
to  his  almanac.  He  was  almost  too  sleepy  to 
read  the  text,  even  with  his  glasses ; but  he 
always  did  read  it  at  night  to  see  if  it  had  in- 
fluenced him  in  the  day;  and  somo^mes,  as 
he  said,  felt  very  shamefaced  as  he  s;  • 1 be- 
fore it.  “ Well,”  he  said,  after  a cup  of  coffee 
had  brightened  him  up,  “ God  has  been  very 
gracious  to  me  this  day,  and  turned  every 
hinderance  to  seed-sowing  to  good  account ; 
and  when  one  way  was  blocked  up,  another 
was  opened.”  And  heartily  did  he  offer  up 
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liis  evening  sacrifice  of  praise  for  the  mercy 
that  had  been  round  his  path,  closing  his  eyes 
with  the  words,  66 1 will  lay  me  down  in  peace 
and  sleep;  for  it  is  thou,  Lord,  only  that 
makest  me  to  dwell  in  safety.” 


VII. 


<^l!Cr  gtmt  of  % Cross  |lep. 

Crf^OME  at  last!  ” said  Dr.  Brown,  as  he 
threw  himself  in  his  easy  chair  by  the 
bright  fireside.  “ A fine  day’swork  I have 
x had.  I don’t  know  who’d  be  a doctor. 
Here,  take  away  my  coat,  and  dry  this  com- 
forter, and  have  these  wet  boots  properly  dried, 
and  let  me  have  coffee  at  once  ; and  he  drew 
his  loose  wrapper  snugly  round  him,  put  on 
his  warm  slippers,  and  proceeded  to  cut  the 
string  of  a parcel  of  new  pamphlets. 

“ If  you  please,  sir,”  said  his  housekeeper, 
as  she  placed  the  coffee  on  the  table,  “ there 
has  been,  a bad  coach  accident  at  the  cross 
roads,  and  you’re  wanted  to  see  a poor  man 
that  lies  at  the  6 Keys.’  ” 

“ When  did  it  happen?”  said  Dr.  Brown, 
in  no  very  amiable  tone. 

66  About  two  hours  ago,  sir.” 

“ And  why  couldn’t  you  have  told  me  be- 
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fore  I took  off  my  things  and  settled  down 
quietly  here  ? ” 

The  housekeeper  excused  herself:  John 
took  the  message,  and  had  not  told  her.  Dr. 
Brown  kept  up  a low  grumble  all  the  time  he 
was  putting  on  his  coat,  comforter,  and  boots. 

“ I never  can  get  an  hour’s  peace,”  he  said. 
“ That  clumsy  fellow  is  always  upsetting  his 
coach,  and  I must  go  out  in  this  severe  weather, 
with  a bad  cold  coming  on,  to  see  some  poor 
creature  that  will  never  pay  me  a fraction  for 
it.  Why  in  the  world  did  my  father  make  a 
doctor  of  me  ? ” 

With  a look  and  sigh  of  regret  at  his  easy 
chair,  he  went  on  his  unpalatable  errand. 
The  frost  had  made  the  road  so  slippery  he 
had  hard  work  to  keep  on  his  legs  ; and  if  he 
had  been  in  a just  temper  he  would  have 
owned  that  the  coachman  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  in  letting  his  horses  slip.  But  he  was 
not ; so  he  took  another  view  of  things,  and 
abused  the  weather  as  unseasonable,  as  if  it 
had  been  a personal  affront  to  himself. 

“ Where’s  the  person  that  wants  me  ? ” he 
said  to  the  landlord  of  the  6 Cross  Keys.’ 

“ Up  stairs,  sir,”  said  the  landlord.  u Betty, 
show  the  doctor  up.” 

“ The  poor  man’s  very  bad  hurt,  sir,”  said 
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Betty.  “ We  thought  he  was  dead  at  first. 
The  luggage  fell  on  him.” 

In  a little  chamber,  in  which  was  no  fire- 
place, lighted  by  one  dim  candle,  lay  the 
patient.  He  was  taking  some  water-gruel  with 
his  left  hand  ; and  when  Betsy  removed  the 
cup,  said  in  a weak  voice  it  was  very  good  and 
he  was  greatly  obliged. 

66  What’s  the  matter  ? ” said  Dr.  Brown. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  66  some  ribs  are  broken ; 
I know  my  arm  is,  and  my  head  is  a good  deal 
cut.” 

Dr.  Brown  took  a professional  view  of  the 
case,  and  calculated  that  he  had  done  with  his 
easy  chair  for  the  present.  The  arm  was  bro- 
ken, and  the  ribs  too,  and  the  cuts  and  contu- 
sions on  the  head  were  considerable.  Loss  of 
blood,  the  intense  cold,  which  augmented  the 
painfulness  of  his  wounds,  and  the  torture 
from  the  broken  bones,  were  enough  to  spread 
an  ashy  paleness  over  his  face.  When  all  was 
done  that  was  necessary,  Dr.  Brown  was  so 
pleased  with  the  patience  and  firmness  he  had 
shown  that  his  expression  was  much  more  ami- 
able, and  he  ordered  him  some  proper  refresh- 
ment at  his  own  expense  before  leaving  him. 

“ Sir,”  said  the  poor  man,  “ God  will  reward 
you  : I cannot,  for  I have  nothing  ; but  you 
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will  be  better  off  in  having  him  for  a pay- 
master.” 

“ 0h?  never  mind  paying,”  said  the  doctor ; 
“ I do  plenty  every  day  for  nothing,  and  this 
will  come  in  with  the  rest.” 

“ Then,  sir,  you  are  a happy  man,”  said  the 
patient,  his  white  lips  trembling  with  the  effort. 

Dr.  Brown  felt  that  there  was  something 
superior  in  the  man’s  manner.  He  was  a pro- 
fessed hater  of  cant  in  all  things  — religion 
especially ; but  he  was  not  offended,  when  he 
felt  that  this  man  spoke  from  his  heart.  “ I 
will  see  you  to-morrow,”  he  said. 

“ Can’t  that  poor  fellow  be  in  a room  with  a 
fire  ? ” he  said  to  the  landlord. 

“ Why,  sir,”  demurred  the  landlord,  “ you 
see  we  keep  our  rooms  in  case  any  one  comes ; 
we  never  know  — a — ” 

“ I see,”  said  Dr.  Brown.  “ Let  him  be  car- 
ried on  the  bed  he  is  on  to  a room  with  a fire- 
place. I will  pay  for  it.” 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenient.  It  was 
done  directly ; and  Dr.  Brown  went  home  with- 
out abusing  the  frost,  or  feeling  his  cold  com- 
ing on. 

His  housekeeper,  who  had  expected  another 
scolding  for  being  the  cause  of  his  unwelcome 
turn-out,  had  got  up  a headache  and  gone  to 
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bed,  and  the  little  maid  who  helped  her  was  in 
some  dread  as  to  her  reception  when  she  an- 
swered the  bell  for  orders.  But  the  doctor 
merely  called  for  his  gown  and  slippers  again  ; 
was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  headache  ; made  up 
his  fire,  and  sat  down  to  his  pamphlets,  his 
mind  reverting  every  now  and  then  to  the 
patient  at  the  “ Cross  Keys.” 

Many  days  passed,  in  which  Dr.  Brown  sel- 
dom failed  to  visit  his  patient ; his  cheerful- 
ness and  unfeigned  though  evident  gratitude 
were  quite  soothing  to  his  spirit  after  it  had 
been  ruffled,  as  it  often  was,  by  the  selfish 
querulousness  of  richer  patients. 

The  account  he  gave  of  himself  was,  in  Dr. 
Brown’s  view,  full  of  misfortune  ; though,  ac- 
cording to  the  narrator’s  own  estimation,  a 
chain  of  blessings. 

“ I was  going,  sir,”  he  said,  “ to  London,  to 
look  after  work.  The  few  pounds  I had  left 
were  in  my  pocket-book,  which  I lost  on  the 
day  of  the  upset.” 

“ What  work  were  you  in  quest  of?  ” asked 
the  doctor. 

“ Book-keeping,  sir.  Happily  for  me  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  work  — hard  work  ; so 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  for  me  in  beginning 
with  it  again.” 
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“ What ! then  you  had  left  it  off?  ” 

“ Sir,  I was  a book-keeper  for  many  years 
to  a mercantile  house  in  London.  I had  the 
happiness  to  please  my  employers,  and  they 
gave  me  a small  share  in  the  business.  Soon 
after,  the  principal  partners  left  the  concern, 
and  the  others  willingly  gave  me  a handsome 
sum  as  a compensation  for  my  part,  which  I 
preferred  to  relinquish  rather  than  stay  with  a 
new  firm.  I have  a great  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful for  having  done  so,  for  they  were  men  of 
expense,  and  fond  of  speculation,  and  things 
went  so  wrong  that  I should  have  been  involved, 
had  I remained  with  them,  to  a ruinous  extent. 
My  money  was  invested,  as  I thought,  securely, 

in  the  hands  of  Messrs. .” 

“ What,  that  broke  the  other  day  ? ” 

“ The  same,  sir.” 

“ Then  you  lost  it  all  ? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Then  I see  nothing  for  you  to  congratulate 
yourself  upon.” 

“ Much,  sir,  much.  As  it  is,  though  reduced 
to  poverty,  I am  in  debt  to  no  one  ; whereas  I 
should  have  been  involved  in  all  their  respon- 
sibilities. Well,  sir,  my  first  feeling  on  receiv- 
ing the  news  was,  of  course,  great  disappoint- 
ment; for  I had  calculated  on  spending  the 
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evening  of  my  days  in  my  native  place,  and 
devoting  myself,  as  God  liad  given  me  ability, 
to  the  poor  there ; but  upon  reflection  I became 
greatly  reconciled  to  the  loss.  Here  am  I, 
said  I,  with  neither  wife  nor  child  depending 
on  me,  while  many  of  my  fellow-sufferers  have 
to  mourn  over  families  brought  to  beggary  ; 
and  I thought  this : if  the  Lord  had  willed  me 
to  follow  out  the  plan  I had  laid  down,  he 
would  not  have  taken  away  my  means.  It  is 
plain  he  has  some  work  for  me  to  do  that  will 
be  more  for  his  glory  and  my  good.  Ah,  sir ! 
you  smile : you  think  so  poor  a creature  as  I 
am,  so  insignificant,  can  in  no  way  affect  the 
glory  of  God  ; but  please  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  great  nor  small  with  him,  and  since 
he  condescends  to  number  our  hairs,  we  may 
well  believe  that  he  has  something  to  do  with 
the  removal  of  a fortune.  It  has  been  my  firm 
belief,  for  many  years,  that  he  orders  all  things, 
both  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  he  does  all 
things  well. 

u But  I shall  tire  you,  sir.  I was,  as  I told 
you,  on  my  way  to  town  ; happily,  I have  a fair 
character,  and  am  well  known  in  my  line  of 
life,  so  that  I don’t  despair  of  earning  a decent 
living.” 

“ And  if  not  ? ” 
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“ If  not,  sir,  it  will  be  because  the  Lord  has 
something  better  for  me.” 

“ Well,  now,”  said  the  doctor,  “ let  me 
know:  do  you  really  consider  the  upset  you 
had,  and  all  its  consequences,  among  your 
mercies  ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly  I do.” 

The  doctor  laughed.  “ Pray  tell  me,”  he 
said,  “ in  what  way  ? ” 

“ I can  not  see  the  extent  of  it,  nor  its  hid- 
den meaning  yet : but  I have  already  had 
proof  that  it  has  been  very  good  to  be  thus 
afflicted.” 

“ What  proof?  ” said  the  incredulous  doctor. 

“ In  the  first  place,  I have  had  a most  use- 
ful lesson  of  patience  ; in  the  second  place,  I 
have  had  such  experience  of  the  providence  of 
my  heavenly  Father,  that,  to  doubt  his  wisdom, 
power,  and  love  any  more,  I think,  would  be 
utterly  impossible.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ you  are  a very 
happy  man.  I wish  some  that  I know  were 
like  you.” 

Now  he  said  this  with  feeling,  for  he  had  at 
the  time  as  a patient  an  old  man  who  exacted 
such  unremitting  attention,  was  so  quick  to 
take  offense,  and  so  hard  to  please,  that  he  had 
often  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  him  to  send  for 
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some  one  else.  The  day  before  the  wounded 
man  left  the  “ Cross  Keys,”  the  doctor  paid 
him  a visit. 

“ Doctor,”  said  he,  “ the  persons  to  whom  I 
wrote,  detailing  my  circumstances,  have  liber- 
ally sent  ten  pounds  ; five  pounds  is  quite  as 
much  as  I shall  want  before  getting  into  work, 
which  is  waiting  for  me  : allow  me  to  offer  the 
rest  to  you,  only  to  defray  some  of  the  ex- 
penses you  have  been  at  on  my  account.” 

Dr.  Brown  would  not  hear  of  it.  u Put'  it 
up,”  he  said,  “ and  pay  me  when  you  grow 
rich,  or  leave  God  to  pay  me,  as  you  said.” 

6 4 Ah,  sir ! if  you  work  for  him  you  will 
never  lose  : God  will  be  no  man’s  debtor.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  a day  will  come  when  you  will 
have  reason  to  see  that  he  has  quitted  scores 
with  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  the  poor. 
Nevertheless,  if  I am  prosperous,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  again.”  So  they  took  a cordial 
farewell. 

Time  went  on.  It  had  been  noticed  that  a 
great  fault  in  Dr.  Brown  was  his  impatience  ; 
and  this,  as  it  interfered  greatly  with  the  com- 
fort of  the  sick,  threatened  to  lessen  his  prac- 
tice. His  friends  had  hinted  this  to  him ; but 
no  consideration  of  the  kind  could  restrain 
him.  What  interest  had  failed  to  effect,  the 
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poor  man  at  the  “ Cross  Keys,”  or  rather  the 
spirit  that  animated  him,  brought  about.  Im- 
perceptibly a great  change  was  wrought  in  him : 
his  temper  became  placable,  liis  patience  mar- 
velous. No  one  felt  this  more  than  the  before- 
mentioned  petulant  old  man ; for  as  he  paid 
with  a niggard  hand,  he  felt  sure  the  doctor’s 
forbearance  did  not  arise  from  mercenary 
motives.  His  heart,  which  had  appeared  im- 
penetrable, became  touched.  “ No  one  will 
bear  with  me,  but  you,”  he  would  say  ; “ how 
can  I ever  repay  you  ? ” 

But  the  doctor  cared  less  about  payment 
than  he  once  had  done.  His  first  desire  was  to 
acquire  the  happy  spirit  of  his  old  friend. 
Indeed,  that  subject  so  occupied  his  mind,  that 
much  which  had  once  fretted  and  fevered  it 
passed  unnoticed.  Everybody  saw  a change 
in  the  doctor’s  temper  and  ways ; but  every- 
body did  not  know  the  cause  of  the  change, 
nor  see  the  more  frequent  study  of  his  Bible, 
with  earnest  prayer  for  light  and  grace. 

The  old  man  died,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  died  very  rich.  The  doctor,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was  invited  to  the  funeral, 
and  when  the  will  was  read,  was  not  a little 
astonished  to  hear  this  paragraph  : “ To  John 
Brown,  Esq.,  M.D.,  in  token  of  my  gratitude 
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for  his  patience  and  kindness,  I give  and 
bequeath  the  whole  of  my  property,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  doctor  was  compelled  to  go  to  town  on 
business  connected  with  the  will,  and,  before 
he  left,  determined  to  find  out  his  friend  of 
the  “ Cross  Keys,”  to  tell  him  how  amply  he 
had  been  paid,  as  he  had  predicted.  After 
long  search  he  found  that  the  good  man  had 
sunk  in  a low  fever  contracted  by  working 
before  his  health  was  re-established.  He  had 
found  kind  friends  to  the  last,  and  died,  as  he 
had  lived,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord. 


VIII. 


“ '|)mtr  uj30it  iljal" 

A BIT  OF  VILLAGE  LIFE. 

fGO  to  church ! yes,  when  the  May-bush 
blows  at  Christmas.  No,  ¥11  never  go  to 
church  no  more,  nor  have  his  tracts,  nor 
t have  anything  to  do  with  him,  'pend  upon 
that;"  and  Mrs.  Manby’s  eyes,  which  were  as 
black  as  a coal,  were  as  bright  with  wrath  as 
a blacksmith’s  fire  on  a frosty  night. 

“ But,  Mrs.  Manby,”  said  a quiet,  well-dis- 
posed neighbor,  who  was  employed  in  distribu- 
ting tracts  through  the  village,  and  had  called 
to  leave  one  at  her  house,  “ I can  tell  you 
you’re  quite  in  a mistake,  and  Mr.  Wynne  did 
everything  in  kindness.” 

“ Kindness,  I say ! ” answered  Mrs.  Manby, 
whose  eyes  grew  blacker  and  brighter  than 
ever ; “ kindness  to  the  tune  of  one  pound 
six  shillings  — such  kindness  as  I never  want 
no  more  of  it,  I can  tell  you  that.” 
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In  vain  did  the  neighbor  try  to  explain ; 
Mrs.  Manby  would  not  hear  a word,  but 
splashed  her  brush  in  her  pail,  and  clattered 
about  in  her  pattens,  and  talked  loud  and  fast, 
finishing  up  every  sentence  with  her  favorite 
expression,  44  5 pend  upon  that.” 

44  You’ve  been  having  words  with  Ann  Man- 
by,”  said  the  woman  at  the  next  house,  where 
the  tract  distributor  called  on  the  same  errand. 

44  Not  words,”  was  the  reply  ; 66  but  I’ve  been 
trying  to  persuade  her  of  the  truth  of  things, 
only  she’s  so  wrong-headed  she  won’t  hear.” 

44  Why,  she  says  Mr.  Wynne  informed 
against  her,  and  got  her  summonsed  for  her 
pigs  ; and  I’m  very  glad  he  did,  for  it  was  a 
real  nuisance,  only  I was  afraid  to  tell  her  so, 
she  has  got  such  a tongue.” 

44  But  Mr.  Wynne  didn’t  inform.  He  heard 
that  she  was  going  to  be  informed  against, 
and  so,  out  of  kindness,  he  called  to  warn 
her ; but  she  wouldn’t  attend  to  it,  and  when 
the  summons  came,  three  days  after,  she  took 
it  into  her  head  at  once  that  Mr.  Wynne  had 
sent  it.” 

44  Oh,  yes  ! she  sticks  to  it  he  did,  and  calls 
him  a meddling,  interfering  old  fellow,  and 
declares  she’ll  never  darken  the  church  doors 
again.” 
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u Foolish  woman  ! As  if,  even  supposing  he 
had  injured  her,  that  could  harm  anybody  but 
herself;  but  I hope  she’ll  came  to  a better 
mind,”  said  the  visitor,  pursuing  her  way  to 
the  next  house. 

At  every  house  Ann  Manby’s  story,  told  in 
different  ways,  was  current.  Some  thought 
Mr.  Wynne  had  no  right  “ to  go  interfering  ; ” 
others  thought  it  was  a good  thing  there  was 
some  one  that  could  keep  Mrs.  Manby  in  or- 
der ; but  all  who  had  lived  within  the  scent 
of  the  pig-sty  were  agreed  as  to  its  being  a 
great  nuisance,  and  well  got  rid  of. 

When  Mr.  Wynne  heard  how  obstinately 
the  wrathful  Ann  persisted  in  charging  him 
with  sending  the  summons  which  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  save  her  from,  he  smiled  and  said, 
“ Leave  her  alone  for  a little : she  will  cool  down 
and  come  to  her  senses.  What  heed  is  to  be 
given  to  a woman  who  lets  her  temper  blind 
her  to  truth  and  common  sense  ? ” 

And  so  the  tale  of  the  pig-sty  died  away  in  the 
village, and  nothing  more  was  said,  except  when 
a more  venturous  spirit  than  ordinary  would 
ask  Ann  whether  she  had  been  to  church  yet,  or 
whether  Mr.  Wynne  had  paid  her  back  her  one 
pound  six,  which  she  firmly  believed  (she  said) 
he  had  confiscated  for  his  own  private  benefit. 
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Now  Ann  bad  been  bom  and  bred  a Church- 
woman,  and  had  a strong  prejudice  against  the 
name  of  chapel.  All  chapels  were  pretty 
much  the  same  to  her ; she  knew  no  difference 
between  Calvanist  and  Wesleyan,  Baptist  and 
Presbyterian.  She  understood  too  little  of 
what  she  had  heard  at  church,  and  was  too 
ignorant  of  the  Bible,  to  be  able  to  judge  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad,  on  any 
such  matters. 

She  had  said,  when  contending  with  Dissent- 
ers, “ I go  to  chapel ! No,  not  if  there  was 
never  a church1 * *  in  the  world,  4 ’pend  upon 
that ; but  now,  when  she  had  made  a formal 
protest,  known  to  the  whole  village,  that  she 
would  not  go  to  church,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  were  several  chapels,  but  had  she  not 
also  protested  against  them  ? 

It  was  a dilemma,  and  she  was  rather  re- 
lieved in  her  conscience  the  first  Sunday  by 
her  husband’s  complaining  of  his  foot  — he  had 
strained  it.  She  strongly  advised  bathing  in 
warm  water,  and,  with  a complaisance  not 
very  common,  insisted  on  doing  it  herself.  The 
next  Sunday  she  had  a cold,  and  the  next  and 

1 In  England  only  the  houses  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Estab- 

lishment are  called  churches;  those  of  other  denominations  are 

called  chapels. 
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the  next  passed,  and  she  made  some  reason 
apparent  for  her  abstaining  wholly  from  the 
public  worship  of  God. 

In  the  meantime  she  grew  very  unhappy. 
Not  that  she  had  ever  felt  the  true  value  of 
appointed  worship,  nor  entered  the  church  as 
the  house  of  God,  to  seek  him  there  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  She  had  gone  to  “ do  her  duty,” 
and  it  had  been  her  pride  to  be  able  to  say  she 
was  a good  Churcliwoman  — “ she  always  kept 
her  church.” 

She  could  not  say  this  now ; and  though  she 
laid  the  blame  of  it  on  Mr.  Wynne,  she  could 
not  persuade  conscience  that  it  was  his  fault. 
Her  father  had  been  a very  pious  man,  and 
had  brought  her  up  strictly  in  all  the  outward 
observances  of  religion  ; and  sometimes  the 
memory  of  what  he  was,  and  what  he  used  to 
say,  would  sting  her  sorely. 

She  brooded  over  her  difficulties  many 
weeks,  when  suddenly  she  solved  the  problem. 
One  Sunday  morning  she  set  the  pot  by  the 
side  of  the  fire  and  told  her  husband,  a quiet  old 
man,  to  look  to  it  before  he  went  to  church,  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  home,  to  see  it  didn’t  burn. 

“ Where  are  you  going?”  he  said,  with  sur- 
prise, seeing  her  dressed  in  her  best  and  ready 
to  go  out. 
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“ To  church,  five  mile  away,”  she  answered. 
Her  husband  was  going  to  speak,  but  she  held 
up  the  umbrella  in  a defiant  manner  : “ None 
of  your  telling  me  there’s  one  nearer.  I won’t 
go  to  hear  Mr.  Wynne.  I’ve  said  it,  and  I’ll 
stick  to  it,  ’pend  upon  that.” 

Old  Manby  turned  to  the  window  to  hide  a 
smile,  and  his  wife  marched  out  of  the  house. 
It  was  well  for  her  she  had  taken  an  umbrella  ; 
for  when  a little  more  than  half  way  there  it 
began  to  rain,  and  shelter  she  had  no  hope  of ; 
for  to  save  distance  she  had  gone  across  the 
fields. 

The  church  to  which  she  determined  thence- 
forth to  go  every  Sunday,  as  a sort  of  pen- 
ance for  her  neglect  of  late,  was  falling  into 
decay,  and  many  efforts  were  being  made  to 
raise  a sum  to  restore  it.  Ann  saw  more  than 
one  of  her  neighbors  coming  behind  her,  but 
she  didn’t  want  their  company  ; she  couldn’t 
think  what  brought  them  such  a distance  on 
a wet  day.  She  stalked  on  through  mud  and 
dirt,  and  was  heartily  glad  to  shake  the  rain 
from  her  umbrella,  and  carry  her  pattens  up 
the  aisle,  and  slip  into  the  first  free  seat  she 
found  empty. 

The  prayers  passed.  During  them  she  em- 
ployed herself  in  noticing  the  building  and  the 
11 
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congregation,  and  in  calculating  on  the  best 
way  to  take  the  rain-spots  off  her  best  shawl. 
When  the  hymn  had  been  sung,  and  she  had 
bent  her  head  down  like  other  people  for  the 
prayer  before  the  sermon,  she  was  startled,  not 
by  the  prayer  itself,  but  the  voice  that  uttered 
it.  She  looked  up  : it  was  Mr.  Wynne. 

If  she  could  have  stolen  out  unperceived 
she  would  have  done  it ; but  that  was  impossi- 
ble. So  she  sat  in  gloomy  vexation,  irritated 
beyond  measure  at  having  given  herself  so 
much  trouble,  and  done  her  clothes  damage, 
to  run  into  the  very  thing  she  wanted  to  avoid. 

Of  the  text  and  the  opening  of  the  sermon 
she  heard  nothing:  her  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  to  take  in  the 
meaning  of  a sound ; but  as  she  grew  calmer, 
she  caught  a stray  expression  now  and  then, 
and  at  last  listened  with  attention,  if  not  in- 
terest. The  text  was,  “ By  love  serve  one 
another ; ” and  in  the  course  of  the  subject 
reference  was  made  to  the  difficulties  that  arise 
in  discharging  this  duty,  and  the  following 
sentence  fell  distinctly  on  Ann  Manby’s  ear : 

“ There  are  some  people  who  will  not  let 
you  serve  them  ; they  fall  into  mistakes  and 
doubt  your  motives  ; then  pride  urges  them 
on,  and  they  will  rather  suffer  than  allow 
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themselves  to  receive  the  good  you  would 
gladly  do.” 

“ That’s  me  and  the  pigs,”  said  Ann  to  her- 
self. “ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  he  was  to  tell 
about  it.”  But  he  did  not,  although  his  ser- 
mon, being  extempore  and  very  simple,  adapted 
for  a country  congregation,  it  would  not  have 
been  contrary  to  his  custom  if  he  had. 

There  was  something  so  kind  and  winning, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  real  and  solemn  in  his 
preaching,  that,  whether  the  singular  circum- 
stances attending  her  being  there,  or  her  long 
absence  from  the  means  of  grace,  or  the  re- 
proach of  conscience,  or  all  three  together  did 
it,  she  was  somewhat  affected ; and  what  the 
exciseman  had  told  her  of  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  her  pigs  and  summons,  came  back 
with  more  force  than  she  had  allowed  it  to 
have. 

On  her  way  home  — and  she  went  by  the 
road  to  avoid  her  neighbors  returning  by  the 
fields  — she  was  overtaken  by  Mr.  Wynne  in 
the  pony  carriage,  which  had  been  sent  to 
bring  him  to,  and  take  him  from,  the  church. 

Seeing  a woman  walking  in  the  rain  and 
along  the  miry  footpath,  he  stopped  the  car- 
riage and  called  to  her  to  get  in  behind ; but 
Ann  Manby  stalked  on,  not  seeming  to  hear. 
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Mr.  Wynne  drove  on  before,  and  stopped  and 
called  again  ; and  now,  seeing  who  it  was,  he 
said,  “ Come,  come : this  is  a fine  opportunity 
for  us  to  4 serve  one  another.’  You  can  forgive 
me , and  I'll  drive  you  home.  So  jump  in  ; and 
if  you  think  you  haven’t  been  angry  about 
nothing  long  enough,  you  can  begin  again  to- 
morrow.” 

There  was  no  withstanding  the  good-natured 
tone  and  smile  that  accompanied  these  words. 
The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents.  She  got  in, 
and  Mr.  Wynne  set  her  down  at  her  husband’s 
door. 

“ You  never  told  me  he  was  going  to  preach,” 
she  said  to  her  husband. 

“ You  wouldn’t  let  me  speak,”  said  he ; 
“ but  I knew  you’d  be  vexed.” 

66 1 hadn’t  anything  with  me  to  give,”  she 
replied ; 44  that  was  what  vexed  me.  How 
could  I guess  it  would  be  a charity  sermon  ? ” 

She  never  adverted  to  the  subject  again  ; but 
when  her  first  pig  was  killed,  she  took  a pork 
pie,  ornamented  with  many  stars  and  nonde- 
script leaves  and  flowers,  to  the  rectory,  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Wynne. 

44  I’ve  brought  a pie,”  she  said,  in  her  usual 
gruff  manner,  44  and  hope  you’ll  excuse  what 
I said.  I don’t  believe  you  did  it,  and  I’d  no 
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business  to  keep  from  church ; so  I beg  your 
pardon  ; and  that’s  summat  for  me,  ’pend  upon 
that.” 

Mr.  Wynne  accepted  the  pie ; and  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  preaching  a personal 
sermon,  such  as  she  had  never  heard  before, 
and  such  as  she  never  forgot.  From  that  time 
she  returned  to  her  place  in  church,  and  her 
husband  and  her  neighbors  remarked  that  her 
temper  improved,  and  she  was  less  difficult  to 
live  with  and  near.  She  was  even  heard  to 
counsel  a young  woman,  one  day,  not  to  be  too 
positive  : “ There’s  no  good  in  being  hasty  and 
sticking  to  it,  ’pend  upon  that.” 


IX. 


distress  antr  Utaibs. 

Qg  HE’S  as  mean  as  dirt ! ” said  the  cook ; 
“ that’s  what  I say.” 

“ Dirt  is  gold  to  her,”  said  the  house- 
e?  maid ; “ that’s  what  I say.” 

“ So,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn  — whose  hearing 
was  far  too  quick  for  her  peace  of  mind,  for 
she  heard  these  remarks  just  as  she  got  to  the 
parlor  door  — u so  that’s  the  way  they  speak 
of  me  behind  my  back,  is  it  ? That’s  my  re- 
turn for  all  the  kindness  I’ve  shown  them  of 
late.  The  very  last  time  I went  to  town  I 
bought  a new  gown  for  cook ; and  it  was  only 
last  week  that  Jane  went  home  to  see  her 
mother,  and  took  a nice  present  of  wine  and 
sago  for  her.  But  Mrs.  Gordon  may  say  what 
she  likes  : kindness  is  of  no  use  ; it  only  spoils 
them.  However,  I’ll  know  the  meaning  of 
this.  I haven’t  been  satisfied  with  Jane, 
though  I’ve  tried  to  keep  it  in.  She  looked 
quite  sulky  when  I showed  her  the  spots  on  the 
166 
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fire-irons  and  the  dust  on  the  door-ledge.  And 
as  to  cook,  I know  what  she  means  by  mean- 
ness. She  expects  me  to  allow  more  sugar  for 
the  kitchen  ; but  I sha’n’t  do  it : I won’t  *be  im- 
posed upon.  I don’t  care  for  the  value  of  the 
sugar  ; but  I will  be  mistress  in  my  own  house, 
and  do  as  I think  proper  with  my  own  things.” 
Then,  laying  her  hand  on  the  bell,  she  gave  it 
a violent  pull ; but  at  the  same  time  the  door- 
bell pealed,  and  in  the  jingle  of  the  two  bells 
together  the  servants  hardly  knew  what  was 
wanted. 

“ It’s  the  door,”  said  the  cook. 

“ No  ; it’s  missus,”  said  the  housemaid  ; but 
the  knocker  ended  their  doubts. 

“ Run,”  said  the  cook  ; “ it’s  a visitor.” 

And  when  the  drawing-room  door  opened, 
it  was  to  admit,  not  the  offending  cook  and 
housemaid  to  receive  their  dismissal,  but  Mrs. 
Gordon,  a pleasant-looking  widow  lady  — a 
welcome  guest  wherever  there  was  the  small- 
est moiety  of  good  sense  or  good  feeling  in  the 
house  she  visited. 

She  was  a clear-headed,  kind-hearted  woman, 
who  had  not  passed  through  life  without  learn- 
ing something  of  her  own  imperfections ; and 
self-knowledge  had  made  her  tender  towards 
the  infirmities  of  others.  She  was  a great 
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stickler  for  tlie  due  discharge  of  social  and 
relative  duties ; not  on  one  side  only,  but  on 
both.  She  had  not  one  sort  of  justice  for  the 
strong  and  another  for  the  weak  ; and  thus, 
with  regard  to  servant  and  mistress,  she.  stood 
up  as  resolutely  for  the  one  side  as  the  other. 
Many  a young  housekeeper  had  she  helped 
through  the  difficulties  of  her  position.  Where 
her  advice  was  well  received,  she  rejoiced ; 
but  where  self-conceit  caused  it  to  be  rejected, 
she  quietly  withdrew.  But,  while  sincerely 
desirous  of  being  helpful  to  any  or  all  that 
would  allow  her  to  help,  she  was  most  anxious 
to  give  the  benefit  of  her  experience  and  ma- 
tured judgment  to  such  of  her  younger  friends 
as  made  a profession  of  religion.  “ It  is  sad 
to  see,”  she  would  say  sometimes,  “ how  much 
discredit  is  cast  upon  the  gospel  by  the  mere 
inconsiderateness  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
guided  by  it.” 

“ I have  brought  you  a few  lilies,”  she  said, 
“ for  the  pretty  new  stand  Mr.  Thorn  bought 
for  you  last  week.  Shall  Jane  bring  a little 
water,  and  we  will  put  them  in  before  they 
fade  ? ” 

It  was  a great  relief  to  Mrs.  Thorn,  now 
that  her  temper  had  had  time  to  cool  itself,  to 
see  her  kind  friend  come  in  ; for  she  had 
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scarcely  touched  the  bell  before  she  had  a 
nervous  misgiving  that  her  intended  inter- 
view with  her  servants  would  not  end  either 
to  her  satisfaction  or  advantage.  Wherever 
Mrs.  Gordon  went  she  was  liked  by  the  ser- 
vants ; they  had  a sort  of  instinctive  feeling 
that  her  visits  were  productive  of  good,  and 
that  everybody  was  more  comfortable  for  them. 

Jane  courtesied,  and  went  with  alacrity  for 
the  water,  and  very  respectfully  admired  the 
lilies  ; and  altogether  looked  so  good-tempered 
that  Mrs.  Thorn  was  disarmed  of  a little  of 
her  wrath. 

“ You  are  looking  pale,  my  dear,”  said  the 
good  widow,  seating  herself  on  the  sofa  by  the 
side  of  the  young  wife.  “ Is  it  a headache  ? ” 

“ Not  exactly  a headache,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn  ; 
“ but  — but  — the  truth  is,  I have  been  a 
little  put  out.” 

“ Baby  cutting  another  tooth  ? ” asked  Mrs. 
Gordon. 

“ Oh,  no ; she  is  quite  well.  It’s  quite  a 
different  thing,  that  I’m  ashamed  of  telling 
you.  You’ll  think  I’m  always  complaining ; 
and  I’m  sure  I wish  to  be  just,  and  follow 
your  advice  ; but  — ” 

“ What’s  the  matter?”  said  Mrs.  Gordon, 
smiling.  “ You  can’t  follow  my  advice  if  I 
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don’t  give  it ; and  I can’t  give  it  if  I don’t 
know  wliat’s  the  matter.” 

“ Well,  it’s  these  servants,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn. 
“You  don’t  know  how  I’ve  tried  lately  to  do 
everything  that  I could  about  which  we  are 
told  in  that  beautiful  chapter  of  Proverbs  we 
read  together.” 

“ Oh  ! about  4 the  excellent  woman,’  ” said 
her  friend. 

“Yes.  I have  tried  to  look  well  to  the  ways 
of  my  household,  and  to  speak  with  wisdom, 
and  to  let  kindness  be  the  law  of  my  tongue. 
Those  were  the  three  things,  you  know,”  she 
said,  smilling,  “ that  had  chiefly  to  do  with 
servants  in  the  chapter.” 

“ Yes,  my  dear,”  said  her  friend  ; “ and  if 
you  have  tried  your  best,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  to  follow  that  rule,  although  you  may  not 
have  done  as  well  as  you  or  I could  wish  you 
had,  I dare  say  you  haven’t  done  badly,  and 
are  in  the  way  to  go  on  to  better  and  better.” 
“You  always  encourage  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Thorn  ; “ but  although  I have  tried,  I must 
have  been  wrong  somewhere,  or  else  they  would 
be  better.” 

“ I have  noticed  often,”  said  the  widow, 
“ that  when  a young  Christian  — that  is,  one 
who  is  young  in  the  Christian  life,  as  you  are 
— begins  to  follow  any  path  of  duty  in  a con- 
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scientious  and  self-denying  manner,  a host  of 
enemies  will  rise  in  opposition,  — sometimes 
outward,  sometimes  inward.  Now,  you  know, 
in  trying  to  be  a faithful  mistress,  you  have  to 
wage  war  with  no  less  than  the  world,  the 
flesh,  and  the  devil ; and  if  you  haven’t  all 
three  upon  you  at  once,  you’re  sure  to  have 
one  or  other  of  them.” 

“Oh  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  folding  her 
hands  and  looking  down. 

Mrs.  Gordon  smiled.  “Well,  it  really 
sounds  formidable,  but  it  is  true.  There  is 
the  world,  now.  Mistresses  who  seek  only 
their  own  pleasure  and  ease  will  indulge  ser- 
vants that  answer  their  purpose  in  ways  very 
injurious  to  them,  in  order  to  retain  their  ser- 
vices ; and  a Christian  mistress,  who  dares  not 
to  do  this,  must  submit  to  be  called  severe  — 
unkind.”  * 

“ That’s  just  it,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn,  looking 
up.  “ Now  the  Thompsons  gave  a ball  last 
week  to  their  servants,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  invite  any  that  they  pleased : they  invited 
ours.  I don’t  think  cook  cared  much  about 
it,  but  J ane  was  dreadfully  put  out  because  I 
would  not  let  them  go  ; and  she  has  been  sul- 
len ever  since,  on  and  off,  and  everything  I 
have  told  her  lias  offended  her.” 
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66  Never  mind,”  said  Mrs.  Gordon  : “ she’ll 
get  over  it  in  time.” 

“ Yes ; but  it’s  very  trying,”  said  Mrs. 
Thorn. 

“ To  your  temper,”  said  Mrs.  Gordon. 
“ Yes ; there’s  the  flesh.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  for  you  to  stand  firm  in  your  duty  of 
watchfulness  over  them  if  you  knew  that  they 
would  agree  with  you  ; but  the  trial  is,  after 
you  have  done  your  best,  to  have  them  against 
you.  Their  temper  being  ruflied,  ruffles  yours  ; 
and  your  pride  is  up ; and  altogether  the  flesh, 
or  evil  nature,  is  very  rampant.  Isn’t  it  so  ? ” 

Mrs.  Thorn  smiled  mournfully. 

“ And  then,  my  dear,”  continued  her  friend, 
“ we  mustn’t  forget  that  the  old  adversary, 
who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  provoke  converts 
young  and  old,  so  as  to  make  them  throw  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  way  of  others,  takes  advan- 
tage of  your  weakness,  your  want  of  faith, 
charity,  and  humility,  and  tries  to  trip  you 
up.” 

“ Well,  I often  wish  I had  no  servants,”  said 
Mrs.  Thorn.  “ I’m  sure  this  is  all  true  ; but 
it  seems  impossible  to  do  right,  and  I’m  almost 
in  despair.” 

“ That’s  better  than  quite”  said  her  friend, 
cheerfully  ; u but  has  anything  particular  hap- 
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pened  ? I thought  Jane  looked  remarkably 
smiling  when  she  let  me  in.” 

“ Well,  you  might  call  it  a trifle,”  said  Mrs. 
Thorn  ; “ but  it  shocked  me,  because  I felt  I 
didn’t  deserve  it.”  Then  she  entered  into  a 
long  history  of  her  kitchen  retrenchments, 
which  had  provoked,  as  she  believed,  the  offen- 
sive expressions  that  were  made  use  of  concern- 
ing her. 

“ Oh  dear  ! Well,  that  was  very  bad,”  said 
Mrs.  Gordon  ; u but  how  came  you  to  let  them 
use  such  words  ? I wonder  they  were  not 
afraid,  for  their  characters’  sake,  to  speak  in 
that  way  before  you.” 

Not  answering  this,  Mrs.  Thorn  went  on  to 
enumerate  the  many  kindnesses  and  indulgen- 
ces which  she  had  lately  bestowed  upon  them, 
which  in  her  eyes  greatly  increased  their  in- 
gratitude. 

“ I don’t  knojv  how  it  is,  my  dear ; but 
somehow,”  said  the  widow,  “ we  are  apt  to 
think  more  of  the  kindnesses  we  do,  especially 
to  servants,  than  they  are  worth,  and  less  than 
we  ought  of  the  kindnesses  we  receive  from 
them  and  others.  You  look  surprised  ; but  I 
noticed  several  little  kindnesses  that  Jane  ren- 
dered to  you,  which  were  as  great  in  kind  as 
yours  of  sending  money  to  her  mother.” 
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Mrs.  Thorn  lifted  her  eyebrows  incredu- 
lously. 

“ Didn’t  you  see  how  carefully  she  took  up 
the  spots  of  water  that  fell  on  your  work-box 
as  you  filled  the  stand  ? You  didn’t  tell  her, 
for  you  didn’t  observe  it : it  was  a spontane- 
ous act  of  watchful  attention  on  her  part ; and, 
if  you  remember,  she  asked  if  she  hadn’t  bet- 
ter shut  the  window,  on  account  of  the  tooth- 
ache you  had  been  suffering  from.” 

“ Yes;  but  — ” said  Mrs.  Thorn. 

“ You  think  such  trifles  of  no  consideration, 
I see,”  said  the  widow  ; u I don’t.  When  my 
servants  proffer  those  small  kindnesses  to  me 
I receive  them  gratefully,  as  indications  of 
a spirit  that  would  do  more  if  position  and 
power  were  given  to  do  it.  But  tell  me,  I 
repeat,  how  could  you  let  them  say  such  things 
to  you  ? ” 

“ Oh,  they  didn’t  say  it  tc^  me,”  said  Mrs. 
Thorn  : “ I heard  them.  They  spoke  loud  as 
I passed  the  top  of  the  kitchen  staircase.” 

“ 1 suppose,”  said  the  widow,  after  a .mo- 
ment’s muse,  “ you  are  sure  they  were  speak- 
ing of  you  ? ” 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn, “ 1 imagine  so  ; for 
whom  else  could  they  have  been  speaking  of?  ” 

“ Then  you  were  not  mentioned  by  name  ? ” 
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The  words  were  now  repeated,  as  exactly  as 
Mrs.  Thorn  could  remember  them. 

44  I dare  say,”  said  the  widow,  laughing,  44  it 
will  turn  out  to  be  somebody  else  ; but,  even 
if  not,  remember  what  is  said  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  where  even  such  a case  as  this  is 
provided  for : 4 Take  no  heed  unto  all  words 
that  are  spoken,  lest  thou  hear  thy  servant 
curse  thee : for  oftentimes  also  thine  own 
heart  knoweth  that  thou  thyself  likewise  hast 
cursed  others.’  Now  isn’t  this  borne  out  ? You 
think  nothing  of  sitting  with  me,  and  calling 
these  women  ungrateful  and  sullen : what 
more  harm  would  there  be,  if  they  thought  it, 
in  their  telling  one  another  that  they  thought 
you  mean  ? ” 

44  You  are  quite  right,”  said  the  young 
housekeeper.  44 1 am  so  much  obliged  to  you.” 

44  Yes,  I am  right,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Gor- 
don ; 44  and  must  be,  while  I have  wisdom  for 
my  guide.  But  take  my  advice  in  this  mat- 
ter ; trouble  your  head  no  further  about  what 
you  heard  ; pray  for  an  increase  of  wisdom  and 
of  charity  ; and  think  more  of  what  you,  as 
Christ’s  servant,  owe  to  them,  than  of  what 
they  owe  to  you.” 

This  interview  took  a load  off  the  heart  of 
the  young  housekeeper. 
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“ What  a treasure  she  is ! ” she  said,  as  she 
heard  her  old  friend  chatting  cheerfully  in  the 
hall  with  Jane,  on  her  way  out ; and  so  Jane 
seemed  to  think  when  she  came  into  the  room 
with  a smiling  face,  and  saying,  “ If  you 
please,  ma’am,  did  you  want  anything  just  as 
Mrs.  Gordon  came  ? Didn’t  you  ring  the  bell 
at  the  same  time  she  did  ? ” 

“Yes,  I did,  Jane,”  said  Mrs.  Thorn; 
“ but  — ” 

“ Oh  dear,  ma’am ! — see  ! ” said  Jane  ; “ the 
water’s  dropping  from  the  ends  of  the  leaves  ; 
the  stand  is  too  full,”  and  she  ran  for  a duster. 

“ You’d  best  not  put  your  hands  to  the  cold 
water,  had  you,  ma’am,  for  fear  you  should 
bring  on  the  toothache  again  ? ” she  said,  see- 
ing that  her  mistress  was  going  to  empty  the 
stand. 

“ I don’t  want  toothache  again,”  said  Mrs. 
Thorn,  smiling. 

“ Oh  dear,  no ! no,  ma’am,”  said  Jane  ; “ it’s 
a shocking  bad  pain.  I’ve  had  it  all  the  last 
week,  so  that  I couldn’t  sleep  at  nights,  and  it’s 
made  me  so  dull ; and  so  has  cook  had  a touch 
of  rheumatism,  too,  in  her  mouth.” 

“ That  accounts  for  the  sullenness,”  thought 
Mrs.  Thorn. 

“ But  I think  cook  caught  it,”  continued 
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Jane,  as  she  rubbed  the  table,  “ going  out  in 
the  wind,  when  she  went  to  ask  Mrs.  Baker 
what  she’d  allow  for  all  those  old  things  in  the 
back  kitchen,  that  you  said  she  might  sell ; 
and  a very  handsome  present  it  would  have 
been,  only  the  old  woman’s  so  near,  for  all 
she’s  rich.  Cook  says  she’s  as  mean  as  dirt ! ” 
“ How  Mrs.  Gordon  will  laugh  at  me,” 
thought  Mrs.  Thorn.  “ Well,  never  mind! 
I’m  glad  it’s  happened ; for  I’ve  learned  a les- 
son that  I hope  I sha’n’t  forget.” 

“ How  much  better  missus  looks  to-day,” 
said  Jane,  in  the  evening. 

“ Yes ; I haven’t  seen  her  so  pleasant  for 
this  week  past,”  said  cook.  “ Poor  thing  ! I 
hope  she  won’t  get  the  toothache  again.” 
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EN  — fifteen  — twenty — and  seven — and 
three — thirty.  Yes,  there  it  is,  complete ; 
quite  complete.”  Mr.  Carbury  pored 
over  the  page  which  he  had  been  adding 
up,  with  a look  of  tranquil  satisfaction  ; nay, 
more,  with  a fondness  that  made  it  difficult  to 
turn  away  from  it.  So  fascinated  was  he,  that 
he  was  proceeding  to  add  up  once  more  the 
figures  whose  sum  had  so  charmed  him ; not 
from  any  doubt  of  his  accuracy,  but  to  pro- 
long the  gratifying  effect  they  had  produced. 
Before  he  had  counted  up  many  hundreds  he 
was  interrupted  by  a smart  rap  at  the  door. 

“ Seven  hundred  and  fifteen — who’s  there  ? ” 
he  cried,  impatiently. 

“ A friend,”  answered  a chirpy  voice.  “ Shall 
I come  in  ? ” And  at  the  same  instant  a gen- 
tleman somewhat  in  years  introduced  himself, 
and,  closing  the  door,  advanced  towards  the 
fire,  taking  the  answer  for  granted. 
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“ What  a man  you  are  for  business  ! ” lie 
cried,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  warming  them 
at  the  fire.  “I’ve  been  to  your  house,  and 
told  your  wife  that  she  ought  to  make  you 
keep  better  hours.” 

“Very  fine!”  said  Mr.  Carbury,  keeping 
his  finger  on  the  number  at  which  he  had 
arrived  ; 66  people  like  you,  that  have  nothing 
to  do,  may  talk  so,*  but  not  men  of  business.” 

“ Nothing  to  do ! ” said  the  stranger,  fixing 
his  bright  eyes  on  the  merchant.  “ Why,  if  I 
did  it  all,  there  wouldn’t  be  a man  in  London 
that  would  carry  on  the  business  that  I should.” 

“ Why,  what  have  you  to  do  ? ” said  Mr. 
Carbury,  seeing  uneasily  that  the  intruder  had 
laid  down  his  hat  and  gloves,  taken  off  his 
comforter,  unbuttoned  his  coat,  and  put  his 
feet  on  the  fender. 

“ What  ? ” was  the  reply,  “ why,  anything 
and  everything.” 

“ And  who’s  your  employer  ? ’’  said  Mr.  Car- 
bury, taking  a pinch  of  snuff  from  the  prof- 
fered snuff-box  with  his  left  hand,  and  no  very 
good  grace. 

“ Anybody  and  everybody  that  wants  me ; 
that’s  the  company  I am  foreman  to  ; so  if  my 
work  doesn’t  beat  yours,  my  name  isn’t  Jacob 
Hart.” 
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“You  arc  always  full  of  your  nonsense,” 
said  Mr.  Carbury,  who  was  even  more  annoyed 
at  what  he  feared  might  be  the  purport  of  the 
visit  than  at  the  interruption  ; “ but  the  truth 
is,”  he  continued,  “ I really  am  particularly 
engaged  to-night,  and  — and  — as  you  say, 
my  wife  expects  me  — and  — ” 

“ And,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  “ you’d  like  me  to 
cut  the  matter  short,  I see.  Now  there’s  the 
beauty  of  dealing  with  a man  of  business  ; you 
see,  I take  you  at  once,  and  if  you’re  only  as 
prompt  as  I am,  I’ll  be  off  in  five  minutes.” 
Mr.  Carbury’s  face  grew  dark  ; he  screwed 
up  his  mouth,  and  was  evidently  entrenching 
himself  behind  a premeditated  flat  denial. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Hart,  tapping  his  box 
and  crossing  his  legs,  having  offered  the  mer- 
chant another  pinch,  which  was  silently 
declined,  fearlessly  commenced  his  attack. 
“ That’s  your  credit-book,  isn’t  it,  or  cash- 
book, or  whatever  you  call  it,  containing  your 
own  assets  ? ” 

Mr.  Carbury  looked  indignantly  surprised  at 
the  question. 

“ I guessed  it  from  the  expression  of  your 
countenance,  before  I came  in.” 

Again  Mr.  Carbury  looked  surprised. 

“ Well,  the  truth  is,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  answer- 
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ing  the  look,  “ the  door  being  ajar  before  I 
knocked,  I peeped  to  see  if  any  one  were  with 
you,  and  I’m  sure,  friend  Carbury,  you  looked 
too  happy  to  be  counting  up  anything  but  net 
proceeds.” 

“ I wonder,  as  you  saw  that  I was  so  engaged, 
that  you  interrupted  me,”  said  the  merchant, 
gruffly. 

“ Oh,  never  mind  ; I see  you’ve  kept  your 
finger  on  the  place,  and  you’d  got  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifteen  ; now  the  minute  I’m  gone 
you  can  begin  again  with  seven  hundred. 

Mr.  Carbury’s  face  exhibited  pure  astonish- 
ment. 

“Ha,  ha!  ” said  his  companion,  u I knew 
you’d  stare ; but  I’m  in  serious  earnest,  and 
though  I was  in  bed  yesterday  with  lumbago, 
and  the  doctor  warned  me  not  to  go  out  in 
this  northeast  wind,  yet  so  pressing  was  the 
case,  that  here  I am  ; and  I’m  sure  you  won’t 
let  your  old  friend  run  such  a risk  for  nothing.” 

“ You’re  an  incorrigible  beggar,”  said  Mr. 
Carbury.  “ I really  have  nothing  to  spare.” 

“ Nothing  that  you  will  spare,”  said  Mr. 
Hart;  “ plenty  that  you  could . That  fifteen 
pounds,  for  instance,  you  want  no  more  than 
the  man  in  the  moon ; and  if  you’re  a wise 
man,  you’ll  hand  it  over.” 
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“ You  must  think  money  very  easily  got,” 
said  Mr.  Carbury,  angrily,  “ to  suppose  that  I 
should  part  with  such  a sum,  without  any 
rhyme  or  reason.” 

“ I can’t  say  much  about  rhyme”  said  Mr. 
Hart ; 44  but  reason,  I can  give  you  plenty.  Dick 
Smedley  is  in  trouble  : his  wife  is  ill ; his  chil- 
dren are  scattered  to  the  four  winds.” 

44  Dick  Smedley ! ” said  the  merchant,  in 
disgust ; 44  I’m  sick  of  the  name.  What  claims 
has  he  on  me  ? ” 

“ Many,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  in  a subdued  voice, 
after  a short  pause  ; 44  but  I will  give  you  only 
one.  We  were  all  close  friends  in  boyhood, 
and  at  that  time  Smedley’s  home  was  yours.” 

44  Pooh!  nonsense!  ” said  Mr.  Carbury ; 44 I’m 
sure  I’ve  paid  back  whatever  I owed  on  that 
score  ; and  as  to  the  friendship  of  boys,  what 
sort  of  a tie  is  that  ? I’ve  known  nothing  of 
Smedley  ever  since  — ever  since  — ” 

44  Ever  since  he  grew  poor,”  interrupted  Mr. 
Hart,  44  and  borrowed  money,  which,  however, 
he  paid  again.” 

44  Yes,  and  a pretty  deal  of  trouble  I had  to 
get  it.” 

44  Served  you  right,  if  you’d  had  ten  times 
more,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  putting  his  hands  on  his 
knees  and  looking  steadily  into  the  fire. 
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“ I should  like  to  know  why  ? ” said  the 
merchant,  incensed. 

“ Should  you  ? then  I’ll  tell  you  why : he 
wanted  the  money,  and  you  didn’t.” 

“ Really,  Mr.  Hart,”  said  Mr.  Carbury,  ris- 
ing, “ I am  at  a loss  to  understand  what  right 
you  have  — ” 

“ Sit  down,  John  Carbury,  sit  down,  and  call 
me  Jacob,  and  not  Mr.  Hart,  and  I’ll  satisfy 
you  on  that  point  too.  I have  a right  to  do  it, 
because  I love  you,  and  want  to  do  you  good  ; 
because  I am  your  friend,  and  am  interested 
in  your  interests.  I tell  you,  John,  that  early 
friendship  is  not  a rope  of  sand  with  me ; and 
if  you  can  forget  that  day  when  you  and  I 
and  poor  Dick  stood  by  the  fishpond  on  his 
father’s  lawn,  and  he  went  in  head  over  heels 
to  fetch  you  out,  because  you  had  tipped  over 
from  the  rockery,  and  were  nearly  drowned, 
I don’t.  No  ; nor  I don’t  forget  how  he  was 
the  first  to  help  us  out  of  our  troubles,  and  to 
buy  pleasures  for  us  with  his  pocket-money ; 
and  I remember  a certain  orphan  boy,  that 
would  have  had  but  a solitary  holiday  in  the 
old  schoolhouse,  if  Dick  Smedley  had  not 
carried  him  off  in  triumph  to  his  pleasant 
home.” 

The  merchant  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand. 
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“ Come,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  “ give  me  the 
fifteen  pounds.  With  what  I have  collected 
and  what  I can  spare  myself  it  will  about 
make  up  the  sum.”  - 

Mr.  Carbury  didn’t  answer.  Mr.  Hart  looked 
steadily  at  him  for  a few;  seconds,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  button  his  coat,  adjust  his  comforter, 
and  take  his  hat,  stick,  and  gloves.  When 
these  preparations  were  over,  he  said,  in  a 
calm  voice,  in  which  firmness  and  tenderness 
were  mingled,  “ Now,  friend  John,  those  fif- 
teen pounds ; the  night  wears,  and  I want  to 
settle  the  affair  before  I go  to  bed.”  « 

Mr.  Carbury  shook  his  head,  and  looked  in 
another  direction. 

“ You  won't  ? ” said  Mr.  Hart ; “ you  really 
won't?  Then  all  I can  say,  John  Carbury,  is, 
I am  very  sorry  for  you;”  and  with  some  emo- 
tion he  advanced  to  the  door.  “ Dick  won’t 
be  the  loser,”  he  said.  “ Believe  me,  it  was 
more  for  your  sake  than  his  I came  to  you.” 

“ Stop,”  said  Mr.  Carbury,  as  the  door  had 
nearly  closed  behind  his  visitor.  “ I didn’t  say 
I would  not  gi yq  anything.  You  can’t  expect  a 
man  who  has  worked  hard  for  everything  he 
has  to  lay  down  such  a sum  at  a moment’s 
notice.  You  know  nothing  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  business ; you  have  no  family  dependent  on 
you.” 
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“ We  won’t  compare  notes,”  said  Mr.  Hart, 
whose  self-denying  and  universal  philanthropy 
were  well  known.  “ You  know  that  your  real- 
ized property,  beyond  the  chances  of  your 
business,  is  already  enough  to  provide  for  your 
family.  Everybody  knows  it ; and  I know  it ; 
and  the  pittance  that  I asked  you  for,  whether 
as  loss  or  gain,  wouldn’t  be  the  weight  of  a 
straw  in  your  balance.” 

The  merchant  slowly  took  up  a check-book, 
and  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink.  Seeing  the 
motion,  Mr.  Hart  again  advanced  towards  him. 

“ Whose  name  ? ” said  Mr.  Carbury,  sullenly, 
not  looking  up. 

“ I wish  I could  say,”  Mr.  Hart  replied,  rev- 
erently, “ in  the  name  of  God,  and  feel  that  it 
was  the  free  gift  of  love  from  one  of  his  peo- 
ple to  help  another.” 

“ His  people ,”  said  Mr.  Carbury,  peevishly. 
“ I tell  you  what,  Jacob,  you  don’t  go  the  way 
to  convert  me  to  your  way  of  thinking  by  the 
way  you  go  on.” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ? ” inquired  Mr.  Hart, 
quickly. 

“ Why,  you’re  always  coming  to  me  for 
some  Christian  in  trouble.  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  Christians  are  always  in  trouble.” 

“ I don’t  think  so,”  said  Mr.  Hart. 
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44  Oh,  yes  ! There’s  your  favorite  preacher, 
Mr.  Goodman,  is  forever  telling  us  4 that  it  is 
through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter  the 
kingdom,’  and  that  4 man  is  born  to  trouble,’ 
and  so  forth.  I confess  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  you  call  the  world  has  the  best  of  it,  by  a 
good  deal.” 

44  So,  ho  ! ” said  Mr.  Hart.  44  Stop  there.  If 
you  were  to  make  such  a mistake  as  that  in 
your  ledger,  I think  you’d  want  me  for  a clerk 
to  come  and  help  you.” 

44  Well,  I only  know  that  I am  always  meet- 
ing with  cases  of  4 afflicted  Christians,’  as  they 
call  themselves.” 

44  No  doubt ; and  there  are  many  more  that 
you  never  met  with : but  what  of  that  ? Do 
you  know  the  origin  of  all  suffering  and  afflic- 
tion ? ” 

44  Improvidence  and  idleness,”  said  the  mer- 
chant. 

44  Pooh  ! pooh  ! You’ve  taken  one  of  the 
streams  for  the  fountain-head,  man,”  said  Mr. 
Hart,  with  great  animation.  44  Sin,  sin  is  the 
cause  of  all  suffering.  No  sooner  did  man 
become  a sinner  than  he  became  a sufferer ; 
and  as  all  men  are  born  into  the  world  sin- 
ners, so  all  are  born  liable  to  suffering,  and  all 
do  suffer  more  or  less ; not  Christians  only,  but 
every  child  of  Adam.” 
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The  merchant  looked  thoughtful. 

“ You,  for  instance,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  “ al- 
though you  are  rich,  have  had  your  troubles. 
You  had  them  in  your  youth,  and  you  carry 
about  with  you  the  seeds  of  a disease  which 
often  embitters  your  life,  and  will  ultimately 
end  it  — you’ve  often  told  me  so ; yet  you 
scorn  to  belong  to  what  you  call  Christians.” 

“ Well,  then,  I suppose  we  are  all  in  the 
same  case,”  said  the  merchant,  proceeding  to 
write  the  check,  as  if  willing  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion. 

“ By  no  means  ; so  don’t  believe  it,”  said  Mr. 
Hart,  with  energy.  u Never  mind  the.  check, 
Jack ; listen  to  me : this  is  of  more  conse- 
quence. Every  sinner  is  a sufferer.  So  far, 
the  church  and  the  world  are  alike ; but  di- 
rectly a sinner  is  at  peace  with  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  he  has  access  to  an  unfailing 
treasury  of  strength,  consolation,  peace,  — in 
short,  the  supply  of  all  that  he  needs ; and  is 
sure  of  being  carried  through  all  his  troubles 
victoriously.” 

“ Then  there  is  no  necessity,”  said  Mr.  Car- 
bury,  with  something  of  a sneer,  “ for  you 
and  me  to  interfere  in  Smedley’s  affairs,  if,  as 
I am  informed,  he  has  become  a Christian, 
according  to  your  rendering  of  the  word.” 
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u Now,  Jack,  be  honest,  and  deal  with  this 
case  with  the  same  common  sense  that  you 
would  exercise  in  the  affairs  of  life.  God 
works  by  means ; and  when  lie  would  deliver 
one  of  his  children  out  of  a trial,  he  turns  the 
hearts  of  others  towards  them,  and  thus  sup- 
plies the  needful  relief,  as  in  this  very  instance, 
when  he  has  so  kindled  up  my  affections,  and 
those  of  several  others  for  poor  Dick,  that  I 
verily  believe  we  shall  crush  the  very  head  of 
all  his  embarrassments.” 

“ I think  I could  tell  you  of  a few  cases,” 
said  the  merchant,  “ where  Christians,  so 
called,. are  not  delivered.  What  do  you  think 
of  Watson,  who  has  all  his  life  thought  liko 
you  ? See  how  his  family  have  turned  out ; 
and  now  the  only  child  in  whom  he  ever  had 
any  comfort  is  dying  in  consumption.” 

“ I wish  you  knew  the  Bible,  John,”  said 
Mr.  Hart ; “ but  although  you  seldom  read 
it,  you  may  chance  to  remember  an  account 
there  of  three  men  being  cast  into  a fiery  fur- 
nace, so  hot  that  it  slew  their  executioners, 
while  the  three  victims  walked  loose  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  having  with  them  a fourth, 
‘whose  form  was  like  unto  the  Son  of  God,’ 
and  who  was  the  Son  of  God.  They  came  out 
of  that  ordeal  unharmed  in  their  bodies,  and 
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strengthened  in  their  souls.  Thus  does  God 
vary  his  dealing  with  his  people.  Some  he 
delivers  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  furnace  ; 
others  he  suffers  to  enter,  but  he  goes  in  with 
them,  and  his  presence  is  enough  to  cool  the 
hottest  flames.  Pardon  me,  John,”  he  said, 
seeing  that  the  merchant  was  about  to  inter- 
rupt him,  “ have  you  seen  Watson  lately  ? ” 

Mr.  Carbury  shook  his  head. 

“ Go  to  him,  then,  and  you’ll  be  as  much 
surprised  as  was  the  heathen  king.  He  has 
such  a steadfast  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before 
him  that  in  a few  years  he  shall  be  forever 
with  her  who  is  now  fading  before  his  eyes, 
rejoicing  together  in  His  presence  who  has 
purchased  for  them  an  eternal  weight  of  glory, 
and  whom  they  have  together  loved  and  wor- 
shiped on  earth,  that  he  would  tell  you,  in 
the  midst  of  his  tears,  4 It  is  well  with  me,  it 
is  well  with  the  child  ; Christ  is  with  us:  we 
want  nothing.’  ” 

Mr.  Carbury  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  did  not  reply. 

“ John  Carbury,  my  friend,”  said  Mr.  Hart, 
impressively,  64  you  are  a man  of  the  world ; 
you  scorn  any  other  religion  than  just  so  much 
as  you  think  will  preserve  the  state  and  keep 
the  mob  in  order.  Now  tell  me,  if  you  were 
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visited  as  Watson  lias  been,  and  found  this 
night,  when  you  returned  home,  that  mortal 
sickness  had  laid  its  hand  upon  the  very  desire 
of  your  eyes,  where  would  you  go  for  com- 
fort ? I’ll  tell  you  what  you  would  do,”  he 
continued,  seeing  that  Mr.  Carbury  remained 
silent : “ you  would  be  greatly  shocked,  and 
suffer  indescribably  ; but  you  would  harden 
yourself  to  bear  up  manfully  before  the  world, 
and  you  would  try  to  divert  your  mind  with 
that,”  pointing  to  the  cash-book,  “ and  seek  to 
forget  that  those  for  whom  you  had  accumu- 
lated your  thousands  had  been  taken  away. 
And  this  would  serve  for  awhile ; but  presently 
there  would  come  a remembrancer,  that  gnaw- 
ing pain,  reminding  you  of  the  enemy  that 
lurks  within  ; then  you  must  go  to  a sick-bed, 
to  wait,  with  a vague  apprehension  of  what 
might  come  after  it : for  death  is  not  the  end 
of  a man,  you  know.” 

“ You  are  clever  at  drawing  pictures,  Jacob,” 
said  Mr.  Carbury,  whose  voice  was  not  quite 
even. 

“ I am  right,  John,”  replied  his  friend ; “ and 
so  convinced  am  I that  6 godliness  hath  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come,’  that  I would  choose 
the  gospel  for  my  rule  of  life  if  there  were  no 
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world  but  this.  You  laugh  at  us,  and  call  us 
fools ; but  it  is  you,  and  such  as  you,  that  are 
the  fools,  John,  wise  as  you  think  yourselves  ; 
and  no  man  that  has  ever  tasted  the  gain  of 
godliness  would  change  with  the  best  of  you. 
Peace  of  conscience,  a tranquil  resting  of  all 
cares  on  God,  a will  subdued,  every  lawful 
pleasure  sweetened  tenfold,  a hope  that  bright- 
ens as  the  end  approaches  — oh!  who  wouldn’t 
be  a Christian  ! ” said  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  been 
ejaculating  to  himself,  while  buttoning  his  coat, 
and  again  adjusting  his  comforter. 

“ Why,  man,  you’re  in  an  ecstasy,”  said  the 
merchant. 

“ Counting  up  my  treasures,  John,”  said 
Mr.  Hart,  with  a nod,  “ as  you  were  doing 
yours  when  I came  in  ; and  mine  will  be  grow- 
ing brighter  and  brighter  when  yours  will  have 
crumbled  into  dust.  So  good-night.” 

66  Here,  take  the  check,”  said  Mr.  Carbury. 

“ Is  it  willingly  given  ? ” asked  Mr.  Hart, 
as  he  put  his  hand  out,  with  some  hesitation. 

“ Oh  yes  ! ” replied  the  merchant ; “ and 
if  there’s  anything  I can  do  for  Dick — but, 
Jacob,  I thought  Christians  ought  to  be  honest , 
and  Smedley’s  extravagance  is,  in  my  opinion, 
dishonest^ 

“ He  was  extravagant,  John,”  said  Mr.  Hart, 
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with  a smile,  “ when  he  was  a man  of  the 
world.  Since  God’s  grace  dealt  with  him  in 
his  time  of  adversity,  lie  has  abhorred  him- 
self for  it,  and  I think  I may  promise  perfect 
amendment  that  way.” 

“ Well,  you’ll  let  me  know  how  you  settle 
matters,  and  if  I can  help  — ” * 

“ All  well,”  said  Mr.  Hart,  putting  the  check 
in  his  pocket.  “ I'll  call  on  you  to-morrow, 
and  you  shall  hear.” 

When  he  was  gone,  the  merchant  mechani- 
cally turned  to  his  cash-book.  But  the  figures 
had  lost  their  charm.  An  uncomfortable  con- 
viction that  the  day  could  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  book  and  its  treasures  would  pass 
into  other  hands  came  strongly  upon  him,  and 
for  the  time  his  idol  had  fallen  before  the  truth. 

He  closed  his  office  and  returned  home,  de- 
termining to  have  further  conversation  with 
his  friend  Jacob,  upon  a faith  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  had  so  much  to  recommend 
it.  “ Of  course,  when  one  looks  beyond  this 
life,  it  is  all  true  what  he  says  ; but  it  is  quite 
a new  idea  of  his,  quite  new  to  me,  that  Chris- 
tians are  the  best  off  in  this  world.  Yet  I can 
easily  understand  that,  as  he  puts  it.  It  is  so ; 
and  if  so,  he  is  right  when  he  says  Christians 
are  the  wise  men,  and  wordliiigs  are  the  fools.” 
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^ELL,  you’re  the  most  difficult  man  to 
persuade  into  being  comfortable  I ever 
met  with,”  said  Uncle  Jarvis  to  my 
cousin  Robert,  who,  to  use  his  descrip- 
tion, 66  had  been  in  the  dumps  ” from  the  first 
minute  of  his  coming.  “ You  won’t  own  to 
being  in  love,  nor  in  debt ; you  must  be  bil- 
ious, Bob.  Try  some  of  this  claret:  it’s  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world  for  bile.  Drown  it, 
like  Duke  what-d’ye-call  him,  in  a butt  of 
Malmsey:  I forget  the  story  we  read  at  school.” 
A feeble  smile  was  the  only  reply  Robert 
vouchsafed  to  this  speech,  till  further  rallying 
drew  from  him  the  remark  that  there  were 
other  evils  in  the  world  besides  love  and  debt. 

“No  doubt,  no  doubt,”  said  my  uncle;  “and 
you  seem  to  have  run  up  against  a hard  one 
with  a considerable  bump.” 

“ I have,  indeed,”  sighed  Robert. 

“ Well,  4 whatever  there’s  a way  into  there’s 
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a way  out  of,’  your  grandmother  used  to  say. 
So  it’s  to  be  hoped  you’ll  see  the  other  side  of 
your  trouble,  whatever  it  is,  in  time ; and  now 
fill  your  glass,  that’s  a good  fellow,  and  try 
and  forget  it  for  a little.  I have  heard  that 
misfortune  quickens  the  wits ; but,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  Bob^  I don’t  think  it  has  improved 
yours.” 

“ Wits,*  indeed,”  said  Robert,  clasping  his 
knees,  and  looking  up. 

“ I tell  you  what,  Bob,”  said  my  uncle,  “ if 
you  go  on  making  those  faces,  I’ll  send  for  my 
old  housekeeper  to  dose  you  with  camomiles.” 
“My  dear  uncle,”  said  Robert,  with  a sickly 
smile,  “ I am  very  wrong,  and  I know  it.  I 
came  here  for  refreshment,  purely  that  the 
change,  and  seeing  you,  might  take  the  weight 
from  my  spirits ; and  I own  it  is  inconsiderate  to 
inflict  any  annoyance  upon  you ; but  you  don’t 
know  what  a severe  mortification  I have  had.” 
“ Mortification ! ” said  my  uncle,  putting 
down  the  decanter  with  a look  of  concern. 

“ What ! not  jilted  ? No,  that  has  to  do 
with  love ; and  you  say  it  isn’t  that.” 

Robert  shook  his  head. 

“ Quarreled  with  any  of  the  hunt?  ” said  my 
uncle,  apprehensively ; “ but  you  have  but 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  them.” 
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“ No,  oh  no,”  was  the  answer ; 44  there  is  a 
quarrel,  but  it’s  all  on  one  side,  and  not  with 
the  hunt.” 

“ Ah,  that's  generally  a thing  declared  on 
both  sides,”  said  Uncle  Jarvis.  44  Have  you 
failed  in  speculation  ? — we  won’t  say  in  gam- 
bling.” 

“ No.” 

44  Well,  then,  what  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter ? You  couldn’t  look  more  miserable  if  you 
had  been  cashiered,  or  sent  to  Coventry,  or 
lost  your  last  shilling.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Robert:  64  I have  been 
cruelly  and  unjustly  aspersed.” 

44  Then  why  in  the  world  do  you  stand  it  ? ” 
asked  my  uncle,  vehemently. 

46 1 have  no  power  to  resist,”  said  Robert. 

44  Not  to  resist  injustice  ? ” said  my  uncle. 

44  Not  in  this  case.  The  shaft  is  maliciously 
directed  by  cowardly  hidden  hands.” 

44  Shaft- a-nonsense!”  said  my  uncle.  44  What 
do  you  mean  ? ” 

44  I mean,  that  where  I looked  for  honor,  I 
have  met  with  shame  and  confusion.” 

44  You  have!"  said  my  uncle;  44  and  you 
mean  to  bear  it  without  a stand-up  fight  ? 
Then  you’re  not  a Jarvis.” 
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“ I am,”  said  Robert ; “ and  my  hope  was 
to  add  luster  to  the  name.” 

“Oh,  as  to  that,”  said  my  uncle,  somewhat 
bluntly,  “ tisn’t  likely : the  name  stands  well 
enough  at  present,  for  anything  I know.  Your 
grandfather  kept  open  house  here,  with  all  the 
hearty  hospitality  of  a true  English  gentleman, 
as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  and  his 
father  before  that ; and  your  father  and  I,  I 
hope,  have  done  no  disrespect  to  their  mem- 
ory ; so,  if  you  of  the  next  generation  will  just 
follow  our  line,  it's  all  that's  wanted.” 

“ You'll  acknowledge,  my  dear  uncle,  that 
there  are  other  ways  of  distinguishing  a family 
besides  spending  a fortune  in  hospitality.” 

“ Oh  yes : there  are  great  soldiers  and  great 
sailors,  and  bishops  and  judges — I know  all 
that ; and  we’ve  had  some  of  them  among  us, 
in  our  time,  as  you  may  tell,  Bob,  by  the  big- 
wigs and  shovel-hats,  and  swords  and  stars,  on 
some  of  the  old  gentry  in  yonder  hall ; but  I 
expect  that  the  family’s  better  remembered  by 
the  pack  of  hounds  that  has  always  been  kept 
here  than  by  anything  they  ever  did.  You 
may  smile,  Bob  ; but,  you  remember,  whoever 
has  Jarvis  Hall  will  keep  up  the  hounds.” 

“ Long  may  you  live  in  it  and  keep  them 
yourself,  uncle,”  said  Robert ; “ for  me,  I see 
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now  nothing  but  obscurity : that  is  better  than 
painful  notoriety.” 

“Nay,  nay,”  said  my  uncle,  mollified  by  the 
first  part  of  the  speech,  and  not  fully  taking  in 
the  meaning  of  the  end  of  it : “ you’re  not 
obliged  to  be  last  because  you  are  not  first , you 
know.  There’ll  be  room  enough  for  you  all.” 
“ Oh,  I assure  you,”  said  Robert,  waving  his 
hand,  “ nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts 
than  the  amount  of  my  inheritance.” 

“ Well,  certainly,  judging  by  your  face,  you 
hadn’t  anything  quite  so  pleasant  to  think 
about.  But,  come  now,”  he  said,  calming 
down,  “ tell  us  what  all  this  is  about.  I’m 
sure  it’s  something  serious,  for  the  last  time 
you  were  here  you  were  as  gay  as  a lark.” 

“ Ha ! full  of  hope  and  vain  anticipations,” 
said  Robert. 

“ Now  don’t  turn  up  your  eyes,”  said  my 
uncle  ; “ it  makes  you  look  exactly  like  the 
old  blind  fiddler  that  used  to  play  for  the  lads 
and  lasses  when  they  burnt  the  ashen  fagot. 
Look  me  straight  in  the  face,  Bob,  and  out  with 
it.” 

“ Well,  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Robert ; “ I have 
been  made  the  mark  of  the  most  virulent  attack : 
and  my  name  has  been  held  up  to  public  scorn.” 
“ What ! the  name  of  Jarvis  ? my  name  ? ” 
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said  my  uncle.  “ I should  like  to  see  the  fel- 
low that  would  do  it.” 

“ Ah ! you  see,  uncle,  you  can  wince  when 
you  only  hear  of  the  lasli.” 

“ Bob,  do  give  up  those  roundabouts.  What 
lash  ? ” 

“ Uncle,  I have  been  most  unmercifully  and 
unmeritedly  cut  up.” 

My  uncle  looked  at  him  with  bewildered 
puzzlement ; whiW  Robert  slowly  added,  “ By 
dastardly  reviewers.” 

“ By  what  ? ” said  my  uncle. 

“ Reviewers,”  said  Robert. 

“ And  pray  what  may  they  be  ? ” said  my  un- 
cle, whose  mind  reverted  to  George  III.  and  his 
field-days  in  the  Park  or  Wimbledon  Common. 

“ Murderers  who  strike  in  the  dark,”  said 
Robert. 

“ Bob,”  said  my  uncle,  setting  down  his  glass 
and  holding  his  chair,  “ I think  you’re  half 
mad.  You  have  always  been  queer;  but  I 
hoped  there  was  enough  of  the  Jarvis  blood  in 
you  to  keep  you  straight.  What  do  you  mean 
by  your  murderers  and  rigmaroles  ? ” 

Only  that  my  book,  upon  which  I had  spent 
hours  of  anxious  labor,  and  which  I looked  to 
as  a sure  portal  to  fame  and  fortune,  has  been 
branded  as  worthless.” 
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“Book!”  said  my  uncle,  almost  starting 
from  liis  seat  ; “ you  don’t  mean  to  say,  Bob, 
you’ve  written  a book  ? ” 

Robert  nodded. 

“ And  printed  it  ? ” 

Again  he  assented. 

“ And  put  your  name  to  it  ? ” 

“ I have,”  said  Robert. 

“ What  ? Robert  Jarvis  ? my  name  ? ” said 
my  uncle,  his  eyes  growing  rounder  and 
rounder. 

“ My  name,”  said  Robert. 

“ Then  you’re  a poor,  mean-spirited,  pitiful 
fellow,  and  a disgrace  to  your  family,”  said 
my  uncle,  falling  back  almost  breathless  into 
his  chair.  “ Mind  you,  Jack,”  he  said,  when 
he  had  powei;to  speak  again,  turning  to  me  (I 
was  lying  on  the  sofa,  confined  by  a hurt  from 
a bad  fall  in  hunting,  and  had  forgotten  all 
my  pain  in  watching  the  two  faces  during  the 
dialogue),  “ Mind  you,  Jack,  if  you  ever  take 
to  such  sneaking,  unmanly  tricks  — but,  no 
fear : you’d  rather  go  to  plough,  I know.  Write 
a book , indeed!  ” -*-and  as  if  he  couldn’t  look 
with  patience  at  Robert,  he  turned  his  chair 
right  round. 

“Really,  sir,”,  said  Robert,  retiring,  “ I’m 
very  sorry  I have  offended  you  ; but  such 
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strange  notions  ! — pardon  me  — the  greatest 
men  in  the  kingdom  have  earned  their  rank 
by  the  display  of  their  talents ; and  I am  at  a 
loss  — ” 

u Stuff  and  nonsense ! ” said  my  uncle,  an- 
grily, and  not  looking  at  him.  “I  tell  you  the 
Jarvises  never  came  down  to  such  paltry  ways 
of  getting  money  ; they’d  no  need  of  it : it’s  a 
poor,  contemptible  business;  so,  no  more  about 
it.” 

To  attempt  to  reason  with  my  uncle,  when 
he  had  taken  his  stand,  was  only  to  fix  him 
more  resolutely  on  it,  as  I knew,  and  as  Robert 
might  have  known  ; but  he  tried  to  argue  him 
into  another  mind,  nevertheless,  to  his  entire 
discomfiture,  and  the  eliciting  of  some  very 
uncomplimentary  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
authors  and  authorship,  efen  though  writing 
not  for  money.  He  was  fain  to  leave  with  the 
impression  that  he  had  given  mortal  offense, 
and  would  meet  with  no  more  mercy  from  my 
uncle’s  hands  than  he  had  done  from  the  re- 
viewers. 

“ As  if,”  said  my  uncle,  when  he  was  gone, 
— “ as  if  there  were  not  enough  books  in  the 
world  already.  Why  ! there  are  cupboards 
and  closets  full  up  stairs,  that  have  been  in 
the  family  for  generations  ; and  I should  like  to 
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know  who’s  the  better  for  them.  But  he  was 
always  a moon-struck  chap.  I shouldn’t  have 
cared  if  he  hadn’t  put  his  name  to  it — my 
name,  that  is.” 

It  was  a long  time  before  he  recovered  his 
equanimity ; but  so  convinced  was  Robert  of 
the  merits  of  his  book,  that  I had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  dissuading  him  from  presenting 
the  squire  with  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of 
his  “ Poems,”  under  the  hope  and  almost  con- 
viction that  he  would  admire  and  forgive. 

A sword  for  a soldier,  a book  for  a school- 
master, a horse  and  hounds  for  a Jarvis  and 
all  gentlemen  — that  was  literally  my  uncle’s 
view  of  the  matter  ; and  if  Robert  hadn’t  been 
effectually  daunted  by  the  stilettos  of  his  mid- 
night murderers,  and  kept  from  perpetrating 
and  publishing  more  “ poems,”  I really  believe 
he  would  have  left  him  out  of  his  will.1 


1 There  may  be  some  who  would  question  such  an  amount  of 
prejudice  within  the  memory  of  those  still  living;  but  the  writer 
has  known  other  instances  ofiit  equally  strong  and  equally  strange. 
With  all  the  high-pressure  progress  we  have  made  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  there  is  an  abundance  of  ignorance  left ; and  where  that  is,  we 
shall  never  have  far  to  look  for  prejudice.  But  “ the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad,”  and  education,  helped  by  railroads  and  newspapers,  is 
working  great  changes  even  in  the  remotest  regions.  The  rural 
squire  need  not  be  less  u a fine  old  English  gentleman  ” because  he 
reads  and  even  writes  books,  as  well  as  follows  the  hounds.  But 
Squire  Jarvis  was  of  “ the  old  school.” 
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altoags  a “ j§0tn tfyxxtQ” 

fN  the  village  of  Attleby  stood  a good-sized, 
neat  cottage.  It  was  indeed  something 
beyond  a cottage,  for  it  had  good  square 
Y brick  walls,  sash  windows,  and  a bright- 
green-painted  door,  that  wanted  nothing  but  a 
knocker  to  make  it  fit  for  a town  house  ; but 
there  was  but  one  knocker  in  all  Attleby,  and 
that  was  at  the  vicarage. 

The  owner  of  this  comfortable  dwelling  was 
a widow.  She  had  been  left  in  easy  circum- 
stances by  her  husband,  and  as  her  expenses 
were  small,  she  grew  richer  every  year.  To 
pay  her  a visit,  and  see  how  clean  and  nicely 
furnished  her  house  was,  -how  well  filled  her 
garden  was,  and  thriving  her  pet  poultry  and 
pet  flowers  were,  you  would  say  that  hers  was 
a perfect  lot. 

She  had  great  cleverness  in  rearing  flowers, 
of  which  she  was  very  fond,  and  her  square 

sash  windows  were  full,  quite  early  in  the  sum- 
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mer,  of  the  gayest  blossoms  — petunias,  gera- 
niums, calceolarias,  and  fuchsias. 

Close  by  this  house  was  a real  cottage,  with 
mud  walls,  three  planks  fastened  together  for 
a door,  and  one  small  window  of  six  small 
panes.  The  inside  was  not  more  prosperous- 
looking  than  the  outside  : one  room  and  a loft 
above  made  up  its  contents,  and  of  furniture 
there  was  scarcely  the  name.  The  owner  of 
it  was  also  a widow.  Her  husband  had  died 
after  twenty-one  weeks  of  fever,  and  left  her 
with  no  other  riches  than  six  children,  of  whom 
the  youngest  was  an  infant.  She  had  a parish 
allowance,  and  contrived  with  that  and  very 
hard  labor  to  maintain  them.  To  peep  through 
that  little  window  into  that  dismal-looking  room 
when  she  had  gone  out  to  work,  leaving  her 
infant  with  its  grandmother,  and  her  other 
children  quartered  on  such  neighbors  as  would 
let  them  run  errands,  scare  birds,  or  do  such 
trifling  work  for  them,  was  enough  to  make 
you  wonder  how  she  could  struggle  through 
life  with  such  a home  to  come  to  after  a weary 
day’s  toil.  No  fire  ever  burned  in  that  grate, 
except  to  boil  the  kettle  night  and  morning  and 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  The  situation  was  low 
and  damp,  the  walls  were  dark  and  discolored, 
the  brick  floor  was  broken  in  places,  and  you 
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felt  sure  if  you  could  go  up  the  ladder  that 
led  to  the  loft,  you  would  find  the  same  deso- 
late scene  there. 

There  was  but  a field  between  Peggy  Bray’s 
mud  cottage  and  Mrs.  Tanner’s  comfortable 
house ; but  in  circumstances  there  was  a world- 
wide difference. 

Calling  one  morning  on  Mrs.  Tanner,  I 
found  her  busy  writing.  She  said  she  had 
been  receiving  some  money  for  rent,  and  was 
putting  it  down,  if  I would  excuse  her.  I 
waited  a few  minutes,  and  when  she  had  fin- 
ished she  said,  with  a sigh,  “ You  see,  ma’am, 
since  I lost  my  good  husband  I have  had  to 
look  to  all  this  business  myself,  and  it’s  a very 
unpleasant  one.” 

“ How  so,  Mrs.  Tanner  ? Have  you  bad 
tenants  ? ” 

“ Not  that  exactly.  I can’t  complain  of 
them  altogether.  But  there’s  always  a trouble 
with  house  property  — repairs  wanted  so  often, 
and  sometimes  not  quite  regular  with  rents. 
Then  one  hears  things  against  the  characters 
of  tenants,  and  it  makes  one  fuss.  And  being 
a poor  widow  woman,  you  know,  ma’am,  I am 
so  likely  to  be  imposed  on.  It  was  different 
when  my  husband  was  alive.” 

Seeing  that  she  was  getting  very  mournful, 
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I turned  the  conversation  on  her  flowers,  and 
admired  them.  She  pointed  out  those  she 
considered  the  best,  and  told  me  what  she  had 
been  offered  for  one  by  the  gardener  at  Wick- 
ham ; but  finished  by  saying,  44  They  would  be 
much  finer  if  they  were  not  nipped  by  the 
winter.  This  is  such  a cold  place  ! ” 

44  Do  you  think  so  ? I consider  it  the  health- 
iest air  I ever  was  in,”  I replied. 

44  May  be  so,  ma’am,  for  you , but  it’s  over 
cold  for  flowers.  And,  indeed,  it  doesn’t  agree 
with  me  well.  I came  from  a warmer  place. 
And  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  trouble  of  letting  the 
house  and  I might  lose  by  it,  I would  go  and 
live  among  my  old  friends  again.” 

44  It  isn’t  every  one  that  has  the  power  of 
choosing  as  you  have,”  I said. 

44  No,  ma’am,  that’s  true  ; but  I often  wisli 
I hadn’t,  for  I think  I should  be  more  satisfied. 
When  one  knows  one  must  put  up  with  things, 
one  doesn’t  seem  to  feel  them  so  much.” 

We  went  to  look  at  the  poultry. 

44  What  has  become  of  your  beautiful  Span- 
ish breed,  Mrs.  Tanner?  ” I exclaimed. 

44 1 sold  them  all,  ma’am.  I couldn’t  keep 
them,  they  made  such  work  in  the  garden ; 
indeed,  I think  sometimes  I must  give  them  all 
up  : they  get  out,  do  what  I will,  and  are 
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always  at  mischief,  either  at  home  or  among 
the  neighbors ; and  it’s  so  unpleasant  to  have 
complaints.  I made  quite  a trouble  of  parting 
with  my  Spanishes,  but  I can’t  bear  6 words.’  ” 
As  I was  taking  leave,  I said,  “ Mrs.  Tan- 
ner, what  do  you  use  to  polish  your  table  and 
chairs  with  ? They  are  as  bright  as  glass.” 
She  sighed,  and  answered,  “ Oh,  don’t  say 
so,  ma’am  ! They  used  to  be  bright,  but  they’ve 
got  sadly  out  of  order  lately  by  my  being  so 
ill  off  for  a girl.  I used  to  rub  them  myself 
in 'my  poor  husband’s  time,  and  then  they  were 
pretty  fair  for  polish.  But  since  I’ve  been  so 
middling,  I’ve  left  it  to  the  girl ; and  everything 
goes  wrong  that’s  left  to  servants.” 

“ What,  have  you  a bad  servant  ? ” 

“ She’s  as  good  as  most,  I suppose,  ma’am, 
and  you  know  that  is  not  saying  much.  Girls 
want  a deal  of  telling.  I often  wish  I could 
do  the  work  myself.” 

“ This  is  a large  house  for  you,”  I said,  as  I 
was  at  the  door. 

“ Yes,  ma’am.  If  I’d  had  the  blessing  of  a 
son  or  a daughter  to  live  with  me  it  would  be 
very  different.  But,  you  see,  it  must  be  very 
lonely  as  it  is.  W ell,  you  know,  ma’am,  there’s 
always  a something.” 

I could  scarcely  help  reproving  Mrs.  Tanner 
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for  the  repining  tone  in  which  these  words 
were  uttered ; indeed,  the  whole  visit  had  the 
effect  of  making  me  grieved  and  distressed. 
“ 4 Something’  indeed ! ” I thought : “ your  some- 
thing is  an  ungrateful  heart.”  , 

44  Shall  I go  to  Peggy  Bray’s  cottage  ? ” said 
I ; 64  no,  she  is  out  at  work.”  At  that  moment 
I saw  her  coming  towards  me,  with  a burden 
of  sticks  on  her  head. 

44  Peggy,  we  shall  want  you  in  the  field  next 
week,”  I said. 

44  Thankee  kindly,  ma’am.” 

44  Are  you  going  home  ? ” 

44  Yes,  ma’am.” 

44  What ! not  at  work  ? ” 

44  No,  ma’am.  Johnny’s  badly,  and  I was 
forced  to  be  with  him.  It’s  not  the  fever, 
ma’am,  so  you  needn’t  be  afeard,  if  you’d  like 
to  see  him.”  She  said  this,  seeing  me  hesitate. 
But  I had  not  done  so  on  account  of  the  fever. 
I was  rather  thinking  of  Jier  brisk,  and,  as 
some  would  have  thought,  unfeeling  manner. 

I turned  to  go  with  her,  and  in  a few  minutes 
we  were  in  the  cottage. 

Little  Johnny  was  lying  on  some  clothes  in 
the  warmest  corner.  The  eldest  girl  was  nurs- 
ing the  baby,  and  making  noise  enough  in 
singing  it  to  sleep  to  keep  it  awake ; but  she 
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looked  as  though  she  were  quite  satisfied  with 
her  performance,  and  smiled  and  curtesied 
most  vigorously  when  we  went  in. 

Peggy  put  down  her  sticks,  and,  taking  the 
baby,  told  the  little  girl  to  make  a fire  quick, 
and  she  would  46  hot  ” some  broth  for  Johnny. 

44  He  looks  cold,”  I said,  as  I watched  his 
blue  little  face,  which  he  was  now  trying  to 
cover  with  his  equally  blue  fingers. 

44  He  is,  ma’am  ; but  the  fire  will  soon  warm 
him.  I never  leave  fire  when  I go  out,  for  fear 
of  their  burning  themselves.  The  doctor  said 
he’d  come  this  morning;  and  when  lie’s  had 
some  stuff  he’ll  be  better.  Mrs.  Buttery  gave 
me  some  broths  yesterday,  when  I told  her 
he  was  ill ; and  lie’s  uncommon  fond  of  a few 
broths.” 

As  I glanced  round  the  room,  and  contrasted 
it  with  Mrs.  Tanner’s,  I could  not  help  saying, 
44  You  must  have  been  thrown  back  a good 
deal.  You  have  very  few  things  about  you.” 

64  Yes,  ma’am  ; but  when  my  poor  man  died 
we  had  less,  I can  tell  you  ; and  if  the  parish 
hadn’t  helped,  I couldn’t  have  buried  him. 
The  house  isn’t  in  very  good  repair,”  and  she 
looked  round  as  if  trying  to  see  it  as  I saw  it ; 
44  but  I can’t  say  much  about  it.  You  see, 
ma’am,  I get  it  for  a small  sum,  and  that  suits 
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me  ; and  I hope,  if  I live  till  spring,  and  can 
spare  time,  to  color  the  walls  afresh.  I have 
stopped  out  the  rain  pretty  well.’* 

44  Why  don’t  you  color  them  before  spring?  ” 
I asked. 

44  Because,  ma’am,  I look  that  the  floods  will 
come  very  likely  in  a month  or  so,  and  then 
it  would  spoil  them  again  ; but  by  spring  they’ll 
be  over.” 

44  You  have  the  water  in,  then  ? It  must  be 
very  unhealthy.” 

44  You’d  think  so,  ma’am.  But  we’re  about 
as  healthy,  I count,  as  most  families  in  the 
place.” 

46  But  what  do  you  do  with  your  things  ? ” 

44  Put  ’em  in  the  chamber,  ma’am,  what  few 
there  is  ; and  that’s  soon  done.” 

The  doctor  came,  — a young  man,  who  was 
assistant  to  the  parish  doctor.  He  said  little 
Johnny  wanted  care  and  good  living  — ar- 
rowroot with  port  wine  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  take.  Peggy  said  that  was  more  than  she 
could  give  him  ; but  she  had  some  44  beautiful 
broths.” 

44  The  worst  thing  in  the  world,”  said  the 
doctor.  44  ’Twould  increase  the  complaint.  I’ll 
give  you  an  order  for  some  proper  things ; ” 
and  Peggy  thanked  him  as  gratefully  as  if  he 
14 
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were  going  to  pay  for  them  out  of  his  own 
pocket. 

“ He’s  a kind  gentleman,”  she  said,  when  he 
had  left.  “ The  doctor  as  came  to  my  poor 
husband  was  very  cross ; but  this  is  as  kind  as 
kind.” 

I promised  to  supply  her  with  arrowroot  and 
wine  for  Johnny  till  the  relieving  officer  had 
sent.  “ Ah,  sure  ! ” she  said,  the  tears  in  her 
eyes,  “ there’s  always  a something.  I should 
have  been  hard  put  to  if  you  hadn’t  come  in ; 
for  I know  it’ll  be  night  before  I get  it.  It’s  a 
fine  thing  to  have  a parish  to  go  to  for  what’s 
wanted.  But  the  best  is,  to  think  I sha’n’t 
have  to  wait  for  it.  Well,  every  day  I find 
out  fresh  there’s  always  6 a something  ’ to  be 
thankful  for.” 

I went  home  resolved  to  befriend  poor  Peggy 
to  a greater  amount  than  a basin  of  arrowroot, 
though  I felt  that  in  a grateful  heart  she  pos- 
sessed what  made  her  rich  in  poverty.  It  was 
plain  that  while  rich  Mrs.  Tanner  found  “ a 
something”  in  every  blessing  she  had  that 
robbed  her  of  the  power  to  enjoy  it,  and  so 
made  her  poor  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  Peggy 
Bray,  in  a damp  hovel,  with  her  sick  child  and 
coarse  and  scanty  provision,  found  u a some- 
thing ” in  every  trial  that  softened  and  light- 
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ened  it,  and  made  her,  in  spite  of  all  her  want, 
rich.  Through  Christ  she  possessed  a treasure 
of  peace  and  contentment  worth  more  than  all 
the  wealth  of  those  whose  portion  is  in  this 
world. 


XIII. 


&jie  Crasijr  Staff. 


^ONE  at  all ! remember,  none  at  all ! ” 
These  were  parting  words.  They  were 

f spoken  in  a low,  earnest  voice,  with  the 
last  pressure  of  the  hand  ; and  the  young 
girl  to  whom  they  were  addressed  sank  back 
in  the  carriage,  and  covered  her  face,  while 
he  who  had  uttered  them  watched  the  train 
slowly  moving  on  its  departure. 

He  was  a tall,  firmly-built  man ; but  gray 
hairs,  and  limbs  somewhat  shrunk  in  their 
dimensions,  and  lines  deeper  than  thought  and 
care  alone  could  make  upon  his  face,  showed 
him  to  have  passed  life’s  meridian.  When  the. 
train  had  left  the  platform,  he  turned  to  one 
by  his  side,  and  said,  “ If  she  can  only  realize 
that,  she  will  rise  above  everything  — every- 
thing ; for  to  know  believingly  that 4 in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all,’  is  to  be  quiescent  as  a 
lamb  under  all  trouble,  waiting  for  the  mani- 
festation of  his  light.” 
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“ I ask  your  pardon,  friend,”  he  added,  as 
he  became  aware  that  he  had  been  speaking  to 
a stranger. 

“ Pray,  don’t  say  so,  sir,”  she  replied.  “ The 
lady  is  gone  into  the  waiting-room.  She  seemed 
in  too  great  sorrow  to  stop  here  any  longer.” 

“ She  is  in  sorrow ; and  I was  seeking  to  con- 
sole her,”  he  replied. 

“ Well,  sir,  I hope  you  won’t  begrudge  hav- 
ing given  me  the  benefit  of  these  good  words, 
for  there’s  troubles  for  us  all,  and  mine,  may 
be,  is  as  sharp  as  hers.  God  help  her,  poor 
lady,  and  me  too  ! ” 

The  woman,  who  wore  a widow’s  dress,  shed 
tears  as  she  said  this,  and  he  who  had  unde- 
signedly  comforted  her  was  touched  with  sym- 
pathy as  he  gazed  into  her  sorrowful  face. 

66 1 heartily  rejoice,  good  friend,  if  my  words 
gave  you  consolation,  because  they  are  not 
my  words,  but  His  who  is  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort, and  therefore  I may  hope  you  know 
him  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I do.  I know  he  does  not  wil- 
lingly afflict,  and  I’ve  read  many  times  that 
6 in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all ; ’ but  it  came 
so  encouraging,  your  saying  it  just  then,  that 
I shall  keep  it  for  a staff,  as  my  poor  husband 
used  to  say.” 
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“ You  are  grieving,  then,  for  his  loss  ? ” 

“ No,  sir,  no,”  she  replied,  her  tears  flow- 
ing fast ; “ that  was  a loss  that  never  can  grow 
less,  indeed;  but  there  was  no  bitterness,  as  you 
may  say,  in  it.  It’s  sin,  sir:  sin  as  makes  the 
sting  of  our  troubles ; and  I have  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  what  I have  had  to 
bear  lately  hadn’t  any  consolation  ; but  that 
word  has  been  as  good  as  the  Bible  to  me,  and 
I wonder  I never  thought  upon  it  myself.  His 
ways  — they  are  all  light,  sir,  and  if  he  leaves 
us  in  the  dark  it’s  because  we  turn  our  backs 
on  him.  We  should  seek  his  face  — that’s  it : 
in  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.” 

“ You  know  the  truth,  good  friend ; feed 
upon  it ; live  and  walk  in  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  God  of  all  grace  sanctify  you 
wholly.” 

Although  the  poor  woman  still  wept,  her 
tears  were  mingled  with  smiles  as  she  heartily 
shook  the  hand  her  comforter  extended  to  her.* 
“ Are  you  — do  you  stand  in  need?”  he  said, 
as  he  took  out  his  purse. 

She  put  it  back  with  her  hand,  saying,  “ I 
want  nothing  of  that  kind,  the  Lord  be  praised; 
nor  of  any  kind,  if  I can  but  keep  hold  on  that, 

4 In  Him  is  no  darkness  at  all.’  ” 

At  this  moment  the  lady  who  had  been  his 
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companion  to  the  station  came  on  the  platform, 
deeply  veiled ; and  with  a hearty  benediction, 
which  in  her  heart  she  as  warmly  returned, 
the  woman  was  left  alone,  waiting  for  her  train. 

“ Blessings  upon  you  for  a true  servant  of 
God,”  she  said,  as  her  unknown  friend  disap- 
peared from  her  view and  blessed  be  God 
for  reminding  me  of  what  I was  so  wicked  and 
foolish  as  to  forget,  6 In  Him  is  no  darkness  at 
all.’  ” 

The  widow’s  tale  was  indeed  a sorrowful 
one.  Her  only  son,  who  had  been  nurtured 
with  the  greatest  tenderness  in  the  ways  of 
truth,  had  been  seduced  by  evil  associates  to 
ruinous  courses.  By  degrees  he  had  learned 
to  gamble,  to  drink,  and  at  last  to  pilfer  from 
his  employer,  a respectable  tradesman,  who  had 
taken  him  as  an  apprentice  at  a low  premium, 
in  consideration  of  his  excellent  training  and 
the  worth  of  his  parents.  Fear  of  detection 
and  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  chief  seducer 
at  last  made  him  abandon  home,  taking  away 
a considerable  sum  of  money  which  had  been 
carefully  laid  by  for  him  by  his  self-denying 
mother,  that  he  might  have  wherewithal  to 
establish  himself  in  trade  when  time  should 
have  fitted  him  for  it. 

The  loss  of  the  money,  which  she  did  not  at 
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first  discover,  was  as  nothing  to  the  widow; 
but  that  he  should  have  so  recklessly  aban- 
doned her,  leaving  behind  him  a ruined  name, 
and  bringing  shame  upon  the  religion  which 
he  had  professed,  went  near  to  break  her  heart. 
Many  who  were  not  able  to  refrain  from  pity- 
ing her  would  mingle  a sneer  with  tlicir  sym- 
pathy, saying,  “Ah,  well!  one  never  knows 
what  to  make  of  those  good  folks ; and  it’s  a 
pity  people  make  such  a talk  about  tlicir  reli- 
gion,” and  so  forth. 

As  soon  as  she  had  recovered  a little  from 
the  stunning  effects  of  the  blow,  she  resolved 
to  seek  for  her  child  till  she  found  him,  though 
no  trace  as  yet  had  been  discovered  of  his  hid- 
ing place.  Converting  what  little  property 
she  had  into  money,  she  left  her  cottage,  and 
went  in  quest  of  her  husband’s  brother,  as  the 
one  best  able  to  advise  her  in  hea*  search.  It 
was  while  waiting  for  the  train  to  take  her  to 
the  town  in  which  he  lived  that  the  scene  de- 
scribed on  the  platform  happened. 

When  the  next  train  came  up,  the  porter 
said,  “ Missus,  if  you're  going  by  this,  you 
must  be  quick  ; they  don’t  stop  five  minutes.” 

She  was  quite  inexperienced  in  traveling ; 
and  seeing  that  she  was  confused,  he  good- 
naturedly  offered  to  get  her  ticket,  to  which 
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she  gladly  assented,  and  he  had  scarcely  placed 
it  in  her  hand  before  the  train  moved  on.  It 
was  a government  train,  and  there  were  many 
stoppages.  She  thought  it  a long  journey,  and 
inquired  at  length  of  the  man  next  her  if  he 
knew  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  got  to 
her  brother’s  town.” 

“ Why,  we  must  -wait  till  we  turn  back 
again,”  said  the  man,  “ before  we  get  there. 
We’re  not  more  than  an  hour  off  London 
now.” 

This  intelligence  shocked  her,  and  she  ut- 
tered an  expression  of  grief.  The  man  was  sor- 
ry for  her,  and  asked  if  he  could  do  anything 
to  help.  Without  entering  into  the  particulars 
she  gave  him  a brief  sketch  of  the  object  of 
her  journey. 

“ Why,  why,”  said  the  man,  “ London’s  the 
place,  above  all  others,  to  go  to,  for  you.  If 
any  one  can  tell  you  where  your  young  friend 
lias  slipped  to,  it’s  the  police.  You  just  go 
and  describe  him,  and  I’ll  answer  for  it  they’ll 
lay  their  finger  on  him  in  no  time.” 

This  seemed  most  reasonable.  But  how 
should  she  find  the  police,  strange  as  she  was, 
and  unacquainted  with  London  ? 

Finding  that  she  had  no  friend  there  to  re- 
ceive or  help  her,  the  man  offered  her  a lodg- 
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ing  in  liis  house,  and  promised  to  go  with  her 
to  the  police,  and  assist  her  in  her  search. 

“ Here  is  light,”  said  the  widow  to  herself. 
“ I have  saved  time  by  making  this  mistake.” 

The  man’s  wife,  who  kept  a little  green- 
grocer’s shop,  gave  her  a kindly  welcome,  and 
made  up  her  spare  bed.  They  were  God-fear- 
ing people,  and  great  reason  had  she  to  rejoice 
that  she  had  fallen  into  such  good  hands.  The 
man  kept  his  promise.  By  dint  of  inquiry, 
steadily  followed  up,  she  at  length  discovered 
her  son  in  a miserable  lodging,  stripped  of 
everything,  and  sinking  from  famine  and  dis- 
ease. His  companion  had  long  ago  robbed 
and  forsaken  him,  and  conscience  and  want 
had  nearly  saved  disease  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

When  placed  in  as  pleasant  and  airy  a lodg- 
ing as  she  could  provide  for  him,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  that  a mother’s 
ingenuity  could  suggest;  above  all,  when  as- 
sured fully  of  her  forgiveness,  he  seemed  at 
first  to  rally,  and  spoke  sanguinely  of  return- 
ing with  her  to  their  old  home  ; of  throwing 
himself  at  his  master’s  feet,  and  confessing 
everything;  of  working  out  all  that  he  owed 
him  ; of  retrieving  his  good  name,  and  of 
atoning  for  the  scandal  he  had  brought  on  the 
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gospel,  by  his  future*conduct.  And,  oil ! what 
a son  he  would  be ! 

The  widow  allowed  him  to  indulge  in  these 
sunny  hopes.  How  could  she  check  him  ? Yet 
she  knew  that  they  were  false  ; she  knew  that  a 
constitution  naturally  not  strong  had  been  too 
severely  tried,  and  that  he  would  not  recover. 

Very  soon  the  poor  youth  became  convinced 
of  this  too  ; and,  unwilling  as  he  was  to  admit 
it,  the  dismal  truth  of  an  early  grave  forced 
itself  on  him.  “ 0,  mother  ! ” he  would  ex- 
claim, “ I am  not  to  be  spared  to  make,  repa- 
ration,— to  convince  you  of  my  repentance  ! ” 

His  mother  dared  not  try  to  deceive  him, 
nor  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  subject. 
She  took  to  her  unfailing  resource  in  all  trials, 
— prayer.  She  knew  that  He  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all  would  deal  lovingly  by  her 
child,  and  she  waited  patiently.  The  thought 
of  leaving  an  unretrieved  name  gave  way  to 
the  strong  fear  of  death.  How  could  he  appear 
before  God  ? — lie  who  had  sinned  against  light 
and  knowledge. 

Nothing  daunted  by  his  doubts,  the  widow 
urged  constantly  on  him  the  fulness  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  perfect  salvation  of  the  Lord,  and, 
to  every  objection  he  raised,  answered  with  a 
promise. 
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One  day,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  cheer 
him,  she  said,  “ The  darkness  is  in  you , my 
son;  not  in  Him.  It  is  not  that  you  have 
sinned  beyond  forgiveness,  but  because  you 
have  not  honestly  asked  for  forgiveness.  I am 
sure  that  is  it.” 

“ I have , mother.  Don’t  you  believe  me,  on' 
my  dying-bed  ? ” 

“ I believe  you,  my  child  ; but  not  so  much 
as  I believe  Him  who  has  said,  6 Come  unto  me 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.’  You  see,  my  darling,  he 
can  not  deceive  us,  nor  be  worse  than  his  word  ; 
and  so,  if  you  had  gone  to  him  truly,  you 
would  have  rest.  I’m  bound  to  believe  it,  my 
child.” 

The  youth  did  not  reply,  but  her  words  sunk 
in  his  heart.  He  thought  her  very  unkind. 
But  the  truth,  though  thus  resisted,  entered ; 
and,  shortly  after,  the  widow  had  the  unspeaka- 
ble consolation  of  rejoicing  with  him  in  the 
hope  that  robs  death  of  its  sting,  and  of  seeing 
him  gently  fall  asleep  in  Jesus. 

His  funeral,  and  the  cost  she  had  been  at 
during  his  illness,  had  emptied  her  purse  ; but 
this  gave  her  no  concern  ; that  is,  it  did  not 
touch  her  heart.  The  savings  of  many  years 
had  been  taken  from  her.  The  child  to  whom 
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she  had  looked  for  support  and  comfort  in  her 
declining  days  had  found  a premature  grave. 
All  she  possessed  in  the  world  was  the  little 
cottage  where  she  had  so  happily  lived,  and 
had  once  hoped  happily  to  die.  But  what  of 
all  this  ? Had  she  not  followed  her  dear  child 
to  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  and,  like  the  pil- 
grims, almost  heard  the  sound  of  its  music,  as 
they  opened  to  receive  him  ? 

She  had  had  too  strong  an  evidence  that  “ in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all,”  to  be  cast  down 
about  whether  coarse  bread  or  fine  was  to  be 
her  future  provision. 

But  when  all  her  little  debts  were  paid,  and 
she  counted  her  few  remaining  shillings,  she 
began  to  consider,  as  a matter  of  business,  what 
she  had  best  do.  The  woman  of  the  house,  who 
had  been  much  interested  in  her  lodgers,  came 
in  while  she  was  planning  the  sale  of  the  cot- 
tage to  raise  money  with  which  to  enter  on 
some  small  business.  Her  kind  commisera- 
tion drew  from  the  widow  the  story  of  her  cir- 
cumstances. 46  Don’t  do  that,”  said  the  land- 
lady ; “ never  sell  your  roof.  Why  don’t  you 
go  out  as  nurse  ? You’d  get  plenty  of  money, 
and  never  be  in  want  of  work,  I’m  sure ; and 
after  a few  years  you  might  go  back  to  your 
cottage.” 
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What  a happy  thought ! A sick-room  would 
be  more  congenial  to  her  just  now  than  any 
other  place. 

The  kind  landlady  inquired,  and  through 
her  strong  recommendation  employment  was 
soon  found. 

Once  embarked  in  the  life,  the  widow  found 
no  difficulty  in  continuing  it.  She  brought 
sunshine  wherever  she  came.  Vigilant,  self- 
denying,  and  obedient  to  orders,  she  was  an 
invaluable  nurse.  But  even  these  good  quali- 
ties were  as  nothing  compared  with  her  unfail- 
ing cheerfulness  and  ingenuity  in  finding  a 
bright  side  to  everything.  She  did  not  lay  by 
much  of  her  gains ; for  although  she  might 
always  have  been  employed  by  those  who  had 
plenty  to  pay,  she  went  with  alacrity  when  the 
poor  wanted  her,  and  often  spent  on  one  sick- 
bed what  she  had  received  from  another.  She 
had  just  finished  a long  attendance,  in  which 
her  strength  had  been  somewhat  tried,  when 
her  landlady,  with  whom  she  always  made  her 
home  when  she  was  out  of  employ,  told  her 
that  there  was  a terrible  case  to  which  she 
hardly  liked  to  ask  her  to  go.  46  It’s  the  worst 
kind  of  fever,”  she  said,  46  and  they  can  get  no 
one  to  help,  so  great  is  the  fear  of  infection. 
It’s  a young  lady  ; and  you  may  think  how  bad 
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it  is  when  the  mother  is  gone  off  with  the  rest 
of  the  children,  and  left  her  with  the  govern- 
ess and  a servant,  and  the  nurse  is  gone  home 
ill  with  the  fever,  and  the  servant  won’t  go 
near  the  room.” 

“ I’ll  go,”  said  the  widow. 

“ Ay,  but  you’re  so  tired ; perhaps  you’ll 
take  it.” 

“ If  they  could  get  another,  I wouldn’t,”  she 
replied ; “ but  as  they  can’t,  I’ll  go.”  And  she 
went. 

She  found  things  as  they  had  been  de- 
scribed. The  mother,  a selfish  lady  of  fashion, 
had  retreated  from  the  dreaded  fever,  on  the 
plea  of  preserving  her  other  children.  And 
the  great  house,  in  its  dreary  magnificence, 
had  no  other  occupants  than  the  sick  girl  and 
a delicate-looking  young  lady,  her  governess, 
with  the  exception  of  one  female  servant,  who 
stoutly  refused  to  go  near  the  infected  chamber. 
Death  indeed  had  been  very  busy  around,  and 
the  general  apprehension  that  existed  seemed 
not  unfounded. 

The  widow  had  not  been  in  the  house  an 
hour  before  her  presence  there  was  felt.  Her 
animated  face  and  hopeful  voice  were  a cordial 
to  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  poor  young  lady, 
and  gave  something  like  confidence  to  the 
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frightened  and  refractory  servant.  The  doctor 
in  attendance,  who  had  met  with  her  in  an- 
other sick-room,  rejoiced  to  see  her. 

“ You  needn’t  fear  Nurse  Bennett’s  running 
away,”  he  said ; “ and  while  you  have  her  you 
have  a host.” 

The  sick  child  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
removed  for  change  of  air.  But  before  she  had 
left  the  house  the  governess  was  prostrate  with 
the  same  disease. 

Fatigue  told  greatly  on  the  widow  ; but  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  rest  was  necessary  where  work  had  to  be 
done.  “ What  He  gives  me  to  do,  he’ll  help 
me  to  do,”  she  said.  “ In  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all.”  So  she  kept  her  watch  by  the  side  of 
the  second  sufferer,  who  seemed  to  have  less 
power  of  resisting  the  disease  than  her  young 
pupil  had  had. 

She  grew  daily  worse,  and  the  doctor  shook 
his  head. 

“ Have  her  friends  been  written  to,  sir  ? ” 
said  the  widow. 

“ Yes  ; I wrote  myself,  requesting  them  to 
come  yesterday.” 

“ That  is  well,”  said  the  nurse. 

During  their  attendance  on  the  sick  child, 
the  widow  had  perceived  that  the  young  lady’s 
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mind  was  deeply  imbued  with  religious  feel- 
ing ; but  there  was  so  much  reserve  about  her, 
that  she  had  never  been  able  to  talk  with  her 
as  one  who  rejoiced  in  the  same  hope  upon 
which  she  lived ; but  when  she  became  ill  she 
never  failed,  at  every  season  of  ease  and  con- 
sciousness, to  read  the  Scriptures  of  life  to  her, 
praying  earnestly  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
seal  the  truth  upon  her  heart. 

On  the  day  when  the  doctor  thought  so  very 
badly  of  her,  she  had  lain  apparently  insensible 
for  many  hours. 

In  the  evening  she  seemed  to  awake  to  con- 
sciousness, and,  looking  in  the  nurse’s  face, 
whispered,  “ 0,  my  mother ! ” 

“ Ah,  my  dear  lady,”  said  the  widow,  “ don’t 
take  that  trouble  upon  you  ; it  is  well  with  her, 
depend  upon  it,  and  will  be ; there  is  the  same 
God  with  you  both,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness 
at.  all” 

A faint  smile  trembled  on  the  pale  face.  A 
gentle  tap  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a grave-looking  gentleman,  whom 
at  first  the  widow  took  for  a fresh  doctor ; but, 
after  a moment  of  perplexed  examination,  rec- 
ognized as  her  friend  on  the  platform. 

She  motioned  silence ; for  the  sick  girl’s  eyes 
had  closed,  and  she  had  sunk  into  a quiet  slum- 
15 
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ber.  The  crisis  of  the  disease  had  passed.  The 
widow,  having  allowed  him  to  gaze  upon  her 
now  placid  countenance,  led  him  into  the  ad- 
joining room. 

44  Pray,  sir,”  she  said,  44  may  I make  bold  to 
ask,  are  you  her  uncle  Griffiths  ? ” 

He  nodded  assent. 

46  How  little  I thought,”  she  said,  64  who  it 
was,  when  she  has  told  me  things  that  you 
have  said ! ” 

44  And  where  have  you  known  me,  then  ? ” 
he  asked. 

The  widow,  with  a full  heart,  reminded  him 
of  their  memorable  meeting,  which  he  soon 
recollected. 

44  She’ll  get  over  this,  sir,  I do  believe  ; and  I 
shouldn’t  wonder  if  the  doctor  gave  you  leave 
to  write  to-night  to  the  poor  lady,  her  mother, 
to  tell  her  she  had  taken  a good  turn.” 

Her  prediction  was  verified;  and  often,  dur- 
ing the  tedious  hours  of  recovery,  did  Nurse 
Bennett  gladden  the  heart  of  good  44  Uncle 
Griffiths,”  by  telling  him  of  the  wonderful  way 
in  which  the  word  of  God  so  opportunely  spoken 
by  him  had  been  rest  and  peace  and  joy  to  her 
soul. 

44 1 have  been  thinking,  nurse,”  said  Mr. 
Griffiths,  as  the  widow  was  packing  up  his 
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niece’s  things  for  her  departure,  64  that  ours  is 
a large  town,  and  you  might  pursue  your  vo- 
cation of  nurse  there  as  well  as  in  London ; 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  you  to  make 
your  home  with  us.” 

Her  eyes  sparkled  with  gratitude.  44  Didn’t 
I know  He’d  provide  for  me?”  she  said.  And 
through  a long  life  of  happy  usefulness,  she 
was  an  illustration  of  that  truth, 44  If  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.” 

Mr.  Griffiths,  from  whose  ministry  she  learned 
more  and  more  fully  to  understand  and  rejoice 
in  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  would 
often  say  that,  in  all  the  schools  of  divinity,  a 
better  sermon  was  never  written  on  any  text 
than  the  Widow  Bennett  had  practically  made 
upon  that  he  had  given  her. 


XIV. 


Miigfji  of  ix  ®torir. 

fHOPE  Mrs.  Hunter  is  not  worse  ?”  said  a 
grave-looking  gentleman  to  a friend  who 
%§  was  writing  with  him  at  the  same  desk. 
t “ No ; on  the  contrary,  better,”  was  the 
reply. 

A brief  pause  ensued,  in  which  nothing  in- 
terrupted the  silence  but  the  scratch  of  pens 
on  paper,  till  a deep  sigh  from  Mr.  Hunter 
occasioned  his  companion  to  look  at  him  in- 
tently. 

“ Hunter,  you  are  not  in  good  order ; some- 
thing wrong  with  your  liver : why  don’t  you 
take  a holiday  ? ” he  said. 

“ I am  quite  well,”  answered  Mr.  Hunter, 
this  time  with  a smile,  “ and  don’t  want  a hol- 
iday.” 

“ Then  what  makes  you  sigh  ? ” asked  his 
friend. 

“ Oh,  it’s  merely  an  escape  of  pent-up  breath: 
228 
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you  sigh  sometimes,  and  I never  bring  you  to 
book  for  it.” 

There  was  a forced  gayety  accompanying 
these  words,  which  made  them  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  old  Mr.  Trafford.  He  looked  doubt- 
ingly  at  the  speaker,  who,  however,  apparently 
not  willing  to  continue  the  subject,  knit  his 
brows,  laid  down  his  pen,  and  became,  as  it 
seemed,  deeply  absorbed  in  a huge  book  of 
reference.  Mr.  Trafford  went  on  writing;  but 
his  thoughts,  so  far  as  he  could  allow  them  to 
rove,  were  with  his  friend.  He  had  for  a 
long  time  observed  a change  in  him  : an  ab- 
straction of  manner,  a depression  seemed  to 
possess  him ; and  his  naturally  even  temper, 
hilarious  spirits,  and  ready  attention  to  all 
around,  were  constantly  in  eclipse. 

“ Are  his  affairs  going  a little  wrong  ? ” 
thought  the  old  man,  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  him. 

No  sooner  had  this  idea  suggested  itself  to 
him  than  he  laid  hold  of  it  as  the  most  probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

“ Frank,”  he  said,  “ do  you  know  any  one 
who  wants  a little  ready  money  ? I should 
be  glad  to  invest  at  a moderate  interest,  — very 
moderate,”  he  added,  watching  the  quick  re- 
sponse in  his  friend’s  expression. 
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44  I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  returned  Hunter. 
44  A poor  fellow  applied  to  me  the  other  day  who 
would  rejoice  in  getting  a loan  without  usuri- 
ous interest;  an  honest  fellow,  and  I would 
have  helped  him,  but  my  matters  are  in  such 
trim  order  that  I have  no  available  money,  and 
I don’t  want  to  disturb  them.” 

Mr.  Trafford,  finding  he  had  been  on  a wrong 
scent,  evaded  the  subject,  for  he  did  not  feel 
so  much  interest  in  44  the  honest  poor  fellow  ” 
as  to  sacrifice  for  him  what  he  would  gladly 
have  done  for  his  friend. 

44  How  about  that  business  of  Prichard’s  ? ” 
said  he,  presently,  a new  light  breaking  in  upon 
him  ; 44 1 hope  he  is  not  likely  to  give  you  any 
further  trouble  ? ” 

44  The  affair  is  adjusted  quite  amicably,”  said 
Mr.  Plunter,  calmly. 

44  At  fault  again,”  thought  the  old  man.  And, 
having  opened  other  various  trains  and  found 
them  all  erroneous,  ho  gave  up  the  endeavor 
for  the  present,  not  without  leaving  Mr.  Hunter 
in  full  possession  of  the  motives  of  his  many 
questions ; and  determined  to  be  more  on  the 
watch  to  divert  him  from  his  solicitude  in 
future. 

44 1 could  certainly  tell  him  anything  that  I 
could  tell  to  a friend,  for  I have  none  like  him ; 
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but  lie  would  not  understand  me  now  ; nor 
could  lie  help  me;  nor  could  I tell  him,”  lie 
said  to  himself,  mournfully. 

“ Frank,”  said  his  wife,  as  Mr.  Hunter  was 
preparing  shortly  after  this  to  go  to  the  office, 
“ you  are  not  well ; I am  sure  you  are  not. 
Do  go  with  mo  to  Ramsgate ; I shall  enjoy  it 
ten  times  more,  you  know,  if  you  are  with 
me.” 

“ And  leave  poor  old  Trafford  to  do  all  the 
'work?”  said  Mr.  Hunter. 

“ Oh,  he  would  be  delighted ! ” said  liis  wife ; 
in  her  energy  almost  letting  out  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Trafford  had  been  conspiring  with  her  to 
entice  him  from  business  for  a time. 

Never  was  there  a better  wife,  never  a more 
tender,  sympathizing  companion,  than  was 
Mrs.  Frank  Hunter ; yet  her  husband  felt  as 
she  spoke  that  not  even  she  could  understand 
nor  help  him.  So  he  endeavored  to  shake  off 
all  outward  show  of  the  sorrow  that  lay  at  his 
heart,  that  she  might  not  know  there  was  any 
suffering  of  his  which  she  had  not  the  privilege 
of  sharing. 

While  Mrs.  Hunter  was  at  the  sea-side  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  remaining  longer  at  the 
office,  to  enable  him,  he  said,  to  accompany 
her  elsewhere  after  her  return,  if  not  to  spend 
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the  close  of  the  time  with  her,  Mr.  Trafford 
unwillingly  consenting  to  his  lonely  labors. 
He  was  there  alone  one  evening,  not  busy  with 
his  pen,  but  sunk  in  meditation.  He  was 
roused  by  the  announcement  of  a gentleman, 
and  one  entered  whose  shabby  exterior  would 
have  made  his  right  to  the  title  questionable, 
had  not  his  air  and  manner  proclaimed  him 
one  without  doubt. 

“ You  were  kind  enough  to  say,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, some  time  back,”  lie  began,  “ that  you' 
thought  you  could  procure  me  a small  loan  on 
safe  and  moderate  terms.  I am  in  great  need 
of  such  help  now.  It  would  seriously  benefit 
me,  that  is,  my  son  — it  is  for  him  I wish  to 
borrow ; but  I will  be  security  for  the  loan.” 
And  he  proceeded  to  state  the  nature  of  the 
security  he  could  offer,  adding  such  particulars 
of  the  case,  its  need,  its  cause,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  paying  more  than  a moderate 
interest,  as  to  concern  Mr.  Hunter  much  in  his 
story. 

“ I wish,”  said  he,  “ very  much  that  I could 
accommodate  you.  I hoped  to  incline  my 
partner  to  do  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  not  con- 
venient just  now.  I think,”  he  continued, 
“ any  one  with  a heart , hearing  what  you  have 
related,  would  assist  you  if  he  could.” 
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44  All  have  not  hearts,”  said  the  stranger, 
somewhat  sadly.  44  I have  told  you  more  than 
I should  care  to  divulge  to  many,  because  I 
feel  you  have  one.  But  not  even  to  my  oldest, 
kindest,  dearest  friend,  could  I tell  the  things 
of  deepest  interest  in  it.” 

44  I can  understand  that,”  said  Mr.  Hunter, 
quickly ; 44  there  are  untellable  points  in  most 
stories : we  can  go  in  company  a good  way  in 
them,  but  as  we  get  nearer  to  the  center,  they 
are  for  us  alone , — they  have  no  utterable  sound 
for  any  human  ear.”  And  he  sighed  as  lie 
spoke. 

44  Any  human  ear,”  repeated  the  stranger, 
slowly.  44  You  are  right ; no  utterable  sound 
for  any  merely  human  ear.  That  reminds  me 
of  a remark  I once  heard,  that  of  all  the  titles 
graciously  assumed  by  the  Lord  Christ  not  one 
has  more  significance  than  4 the  Son  of  man.’ 
Had  he  been  called  4 a Son  of  man,’  it  would 
have  been  wdiolly  insufficient  for  his  church’s 
need.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  Son  of  man. 
In  him  centered  all  the  perfections  of  humanity. 
He  was  perfect  in  all  our  sufferings,  that  he 
might  be  perfect  in  sympathy.  There  are  sor- 
rows which  you  can  not  share  with  your  friend, 
who  is  as  your  own  soul ; no,  nor  with  the  wife 
of  your  bosom : sorrows  in  which  the  soul,  by 
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itself,  knowetli,  and  must  know,  its  own  bitter- 
ness ; for  the  friend  or  the  wife,  the  parent  or 
the  child,  is  ignorant  of  the  matter ; never  felt 
it,  and  cannot  feel  for  it : you  know  that  there 
are  no  words  in  which,  you  could  express  it  to 
them.  But  he  who  is  the  Son  of  man  is  well 
versed  in  it ; pities  you  before  you  complain  to 
him,  and  bears  it  for  you  and  with  you  so  soon 
as  ever  you  lay  it  on  him.  There  is  no  shade 
of  sorrow,  no  kind  nor  degree  of  it,  that  he 
did  not  suffer,  that  he  might  be  able  to  sym- 
pathize in  all  the  wants  of  all  his  people.  But 
I ask  your  pardon,  sir.  I am  preaching  a ser- 
mon to  you,  and  perhaps  you  are  better  able 
to  do  it  to  me.” 

“ No,  I am  not ; and  I thank  you  for  it,”  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  whose  heart  had  caught  gratefully 
at  the  doctrine  so  happily  presented.  u Would 
you  oblige  me  by  calling  to-morrow  evening  ? 
I will  see  if  my  partner  will  alter  his  mind ; 
if  not,  it  may  be  that  I shall  find  other  means 
of  assisting  you.”  And  with  a cordial  u good- 
evening,” they  parted. 

Mr.  Hunter  sat  down  to  his  Bible  when  alone. 
He  had  never  before  realized  the  perfect  hu- 
manity of  his  Saviour.  “ The  Son  of  man”  so 
expounded,  brought  it  before  him,  and  the  grief 
nursed  so  long  in  silence  he  laid  unreservedly 
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that  night  before  Him  whose  ever-ready  ear 
was  bent  to  hear ; and  the  load  passed  from 
his  heart  and  the  shadow  from  his  brow  from 
that  time,  as  the  truth  dawned  more  brightly 
on  him  that  he  had  not  a High  Priest  who 
could  not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  his  in- 
firmities, but  one  who  was  in  all  points  tempted 
like  as  he  was,  yet  without  sin.  His  peace 
increased ; he  carried  to  “ the  Son  of  man  ” 
those  joys  and  sorrows  in  which  he  only  could 
sympathize ; and,  doing  it  'in  faith,  brought 
away  fresh  peace,  while  he  left  his.  cares  be- 
hind him. 

Now  you  will  not  expect,  dear  reader,  to  be 
told  what  was  the  secret  trouble  which  Mr. 
Hunter  could  not  tell  to  any  human  ear.  But 
have  not  you  also  similar  troubles  ? Every 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness.  It  may  be 
that  you  mourn  the  loss  of  some  beloved  friend, 
whose  worth  and  whose  affection  none  else 
knew.  It  may  be  that  your  heart  is  bowed 
’Sown  with  godly  sorrow  for  some  sin  for  which 
you  are  penitent,  or  some  evil  habit  against 
which  you  are  praying  and  striving.  It  may 
be  that  sometimes  you  have  misgivings  as  to 
your  own  readiness  for  death  and  for  judg- 
ment. Many  cares  and  troubles  there  are 
which,  by  being  told  to  others,  can  be  removed 
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or  lightened.  But  there  are  others,  the  tell- 
ing of  which  would  only  distress  your  dearest 
friend,  without  his  being  able  to  help  or  benefit 
you.  It  is  not  so  with  Christ,  the  friend  of 
sinners,  the  ever-present  Saviour.  There  is  no 
care  which  may  not  be  cast  upon  him.  There 
is  no  trouble  which  may  not  be  told  to  him. 
There  is  no  sorrow  with  which  he  can  not  sym- 
pathize, no  suffering  which  he  can  not  allevi- 
ate. And  his  own  gracious  word  of  promise 
and  invitation  is,  “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you 
rest.”  Go  to  him,  and  tell  him  all,  and  you 
will  obtain  comfort  and  peace.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Hunter  had  learned  to  do. 

“ I really  hardly  know  how  to  thank  you,” 
said  the  stranger,  when,  after  a time,  he  brought 
back  the  borrowed  money,  for  which  Mr.  Hun- 
ter refused  to  accept  interest. 

“ You  paid  me  beforehand,  in  the  sermon 
you  preached  to  me,”  he  replied,  with  a smile. 
“ If  I have  helped  you  in  a little,  you  hav£* 
served  me  in  much : it  was  a word  spoken  in 
due  season,  and  worth  more  than  gold.”  ' 
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fP  a sparkling  brook,  bordered  with  wild 
flowers,  hiding  itself  here  and  there  amid 
li>  embowering  trees,  — if  sloping  uplands, 
¥ rich  in  verdure  and  smiling  up  to  the  very 
foot  of  forest  solitudes,  — if  these  are  helps  to 
beauty,  it  was  to  them,  perhaps,  that  South 
Glynne  owed  its  charms. 

The  little  cottages  nestling  among  their  own 
orchard  trees,  the  gay  gardens,  the  grassy  lanes, 
the  hedges  covered  with  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
the  banks  fragrant  and  fair  with  the  violet 
and  primrose,  all  in  their  proper  season,  would 
have  attracted  the  eye  that  loves  beauty,  and 
the  heart  that  feels  it,  without  surrounding 
charms ; but,  taking  it  altogether,  a sweeter 
village  England  could  not  boast  of.  It  had  its 
church,  its  school,  its  parsonage  ; and  all  were 
in  harmony  with  the  scene.  No  harsh  novelties 
offended  the  sight.  Time  had  made  all  vener- 
able. 

To  walk  through  South  Glynne  on  a summer 
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day  you  would  have  said  that  peace  must  reign 
in  it,  and  that  vice  would  blush  and  tu^rn  away, 
not  daring  to  pollute  what  looked  so  like  the 
abode  of  innocence.  Alas!  the  inhabitants  of 
those  picturesque  homes  were  of  no  better  sort 
than  are  the  poor  of  those  places  that  are 
branded  with  ungodliness  and  sin.  The  ab- 
sence of  some  particular  temptations  made 
them  free,  to  a certain  extent,  from  open  and 
daring  profligacy ; but,  excepting  where  the 
grace  of  God  had  made  them  to  differ,  their 
hearts  were  as  ready  to  run  to  any  excess  of 
riot  as  the  worst  of  their  fellow-men. 

Was  Jasper  Callander,  the  schoolmaster, 
thinking  of  this  as  he  stood  in  his  garden  ap- 
pearing to  take  up  the  stray  weeds,  but  often 
resting  upon  his  hoe,  and  looking  down  with 
sorrowful  countenance  ? “I  can  not  under- 
stand it,”  he  said  ; “ I can  not  — can  not  under- 
stand it.” 

“ Jasper ! Jasper  ! ” shouted  a shrill  voice 
from  the  house,  “ do  you  know  the  time  that 
you’re  standing  there  like  a monument,  or  d’ye 
think  the  day  will  wait  till  you’re  pleased  to 
stir  yourself?  Where’s  the  garden  stuff  you 
were  to  fetch  in  ? I warrant  me  you’ll  be 
ready  for  dinner  when  you  come  from  school, 
if  you  leave  me  to  do  my  work  and  your  own 
too  before  you  go.” 
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The  schoolmaster,  without  replying,  imme- 
diately stirred  himself,  and  filled  the  basket 
which  liis  wife  threw  towards  him  as  he 
thought  would  best  please  her. 

She  looked  almost  angry  that  she  could  not 
find  fault.  66  They’d  have  been  as  good  again 
if  you’d  brought  them  in  an  hour  ago,”  she 
said,  44  before  they  got  dried  up.” 

The  schoolmaster  looked  at  the  clock.  44  It’s 
little  more  than  eight  now,”  he  said. 

66  And  you  have  been  up  since  six  ! ” she 
answered,  sharply.  44  There  you’ll  sit  at  your 
books  while  I’m  slaving  at  my  duty ; and  yet 
there’s  no  name  good  enough  for  you  in  your 
own  mind,  I know,  nor  bad  enough  for  me,  for 
all  you  keep  it  to  yourself.” 

Jasper  knew  that  his  wife’s  vile  temper  was 
in  one  of  its  most  violent  outbreaks,  and  that 
remonstrance  was  vain.  He  looked  at  her  with 
a deprecating  expression  of  countenance,  and 
prepared  to  go  to  his  daily  work. 

46  Little  Susan  can  come  with  me,”  he  said 
at  the  door,  with  a tone  of  hesitation. 

44  What ! to  learn  all  manner  of  idleness  ? ” 
retorted  the  wife.  44  No ; she’s  three  parts  spoilt 
-with  your  books  already.  I shall  keep  her,  and 
see  if  I can’t  make  a little  sense  of  her  at  some- 
thing useful.” 
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Knowing  liow  vain  remonstrance  was,  the 
schoolmaster  silently  closed  the  garden  gate, 
and  took  the  road  to  the  school.  He  had  been 
drawn  in,  while  quite  a young  man,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
too  artless  himself  to  suspect  design  in  others, 
to  marry  a termagant  widow ; and  the  only 
consolation  he  had  ever  received  from  this  false 
step  was  the  love  of  their  little  daughter  Susan, 
whose  heart  was  fixed  upon  him  with  un- 
bounded affection.  When  Mrs.  Callander  de- 
sired to  wreak  her  hottest  wrath  upon  him,  she 
did  it  by  separating  him  from  this  his  solace  ; 
and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  or  the  child 
suffered  the  most  from  the  punishment. 

“ What  pleasure  in  life  is  there  for  me  ? ” 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  sadly  on ; “ and 
the  Lord  knows  my  heart,  that  though  her  evil 
tongue  has  scared  away  all  the  love  I thought 
I had  for  her,  yet  I try  in  every  way  to  over- 
come her  by  kindness,  in  the  hope  that  I may 
win  her  to  a better  way.  Yes,  there  is  nothing 
that  I would  not  do  for  her,  though  it’s  the 
pleasure  of  her  life  to  make  me  miserable.” 

A little  boy  overtook  him  while  he  thus 
meditated.  “ Master!  master!  you’ll  please 
turn  and  come  in  to  Jim  Dixie ; he  wants  to 
see  you.” 
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Jasper  knew  that  he  was  full  early  for 
school,  so,  without  an  answer,  turned  back  with 
the  child  to  Jim  Dixie’s  cottage.  He  found 
him  sitting  at  a table,  and  looking  very  hope- 
lessly at  a penny  ink-bottle  with  a steel  pen  in 
it,  a sheet  of  note-paper,  an  envelope,  and  a 
great  stick  of  red  sealing-wax  which  lay  before 
him. 

“ Seems,”  said  Jim,  when  Jasper  was  seated 
and  the  door  shut,  “ that  our  Ben  has  got  into 
trouble.  I fancy  the  poachers  have  made  bad 
work  with  him,  and  I was  thinking  to  write  a 
line  to  the  master  to  ask  him  not  to  let  it  go 
too  hard  upon  him.  But  I didn’t  get  the 
schooling  the  lads  do  now,  and  I could  find  it 
easier  to  plow  the  whole  lordship  than  cover 
that  sheet  of  paper.  .So  1 thought,  may  be,  as 
it  comes  so  natural  to  you,  and  it’s  early  for 
school,  you’d  just  do  it  for  me.” 

Jasper  was  hardly  in  a tone  of  mind  for  com- 
position, but  his  kind  heart  could  not  refuse 
the  appeal.  So,  in  spite  of  the  interruptions 
of  Jim  Dixie’s  numerous  suggestions  as  to 
what  he  was  to  “ put  into  the  letter,”  he  pro- 
duced an  epistle  which  was  perfectly  marvel- 
ous in  Jim’s  eyes^  and  not  altogether  unsatis- 
factory in  his  own. 

“ If  this  don’t  get  him  off,”  cried  the  de- 
16 
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lighted  father,  “ there’s  no  sense  nor  goodness 
in  ’em ! ” 

The  delay  obliged  the  master  to  seek  the 
school  with  hurried  pace,  but  he  was  not  there 
in  time  to  prevent  disorder  among  the  boys  — 
an  unruly  set,  who,  until  won  over  by  his  un- 
wearied patience  and  kindness,  rather  despised 
Jasper’s  gentleness.  Yet  he  was  a disciplina- 
rian, and  when  he  could  see  his  way  clear  to 
punish  a boy  (though  it  must  be  owned  his 
sight  on  such  points  was  very  misty),  he  would 
rather  have  sacrificed  liis  post  as  master  than 
shrink  from  the  duty. 

“ What  is  this  ? What  is  this  ? ” he  said,  as 
the  torn  jacket  and  tattered  hat  of  one  and 
the  ink-splashed  face  of  another  were  presented 
to  him  with  cries  for  justice. 

“ It’s  Isaac  Brough  ! It’s  Isaac  Brough  ! ” 
cried  many  little  voices,  and  one  had  a bruise 
to  show,  and  another  a scratch  ; in  fact,  Isaac 
appeared  to  be  the  Esau  of  the  school,  — and 
so  he  was,  an  evil  boy,  a miniature  edition  of 
his  father,  a butcher,  who  was  as  fond  of  quar- 
reling and  as  dangerous  to  quarrel  with  as 
his  own  bull-dog. 

Isaac  stood  sullenly  while  the  master  listened 
to  the  various  charges  against  him  ; and  when 
he  was  asked  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  defense, 
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denied  it  all.  But  proof  was  too  plain,  and 
Jasper  prepared  to  inflict  tlie  needful  punish- 
ment. Whatever  his  will  may  have  been,  he 
was  the  worst  executioner  of  penal  awards 
that  could  possibly  be.  He  would  gladly  have 
undergone  the  punishment  to  have  been  saved 
the  pain  of  inflicting  it,  yet  he  went  through 
the  task  without  flinching ; nay,  more,  he  sent 
Isaac  home,  telling  him  that  he  had  too  long 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  school,  and  that, 
unless  he  determined  to  come  with  a better 
spirit,  he  must  come  no  more. 

With  a heart  full  of  vengeance,  Isaac  hur- 
ried to  his  mother  and  told  his  tale,  of  course 
regardless  of  truth.  And  scarcely  had  quiet- 
ness settled  down  upon  the  little  community, 
and  Jasper  forgotten  some  of  his  morning 
troubles  in  the  solace  of  a work  in  which  he 
delighted,  then  the  scliool-door  flew  open,  and 
Mrs.  Brough  appeared. 

Jasper  was  a strange  compound : although 
so  gentle,  he  had  no  fear  of  man  ; but  a wild 
beast  was  to  him  less  terrible  than  an  angry 
woman.  Whatever  is  meant  by  the  heart  com- 
ing into  the  mouth,  happened  to  him  when 
this  adversary  faced  him.  “ And  I’d  have  you 
to  know,  Mr.  Callander,”  exclaimed  the  wor- 
thy helpmeet  of  butcher  Brough,  “ that  you’re 
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not  put  here  to  go  and  belabor  the  backs  of  the 
poor  children,  nor  to  turn  ’em  out  of  school 
when  it  suits  your  will  and  pleasure  ! We’ll 
see  who’ll  be  master, and  whether  my  husband’s 
son  hasn’t  as  good  a right  here  as  any  of  them 
little  vagrants  ! ” 

After  much  more  of  this,  Mrs.  Brough  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that  she  was  going  straight 
to  Parson  Power,  and  if  he  wouldn’t  interfere, 
she’d  go  to  the  squire  but  she’d  have  justice. 
She  had  scarcely  finished  her  noisy  oration 
when  “ Parson  Power  ” passed  the  school-door, 
and,  attracted  by  the  angry  voice,  retraced  his 
steps  and  looked  in.  Without  giving  time  for 
Jasper  to  begin,  Mrs.  Brough,  bringing  tears  to 
her  help,  made  a most  vigorous  and  energetic 
appeal  to  the  vicar,  declaring  it  was  “ beyond 
all  and  everything  ” for  a mother  to  have  a 
child  so  shamefully  treated  for  nothing,  when 
she  paid  sixpence  a week  for  him. 

The  vicar  looked  inquiringly  at  Jasper,  who 
felt  aggrieved  at  being  put  on  his  defense,  as 
it  were,  for  having  done  no  more  than  his 
duty.  Casting  as  little  odium  upon  him  as  he 
could  help,  he  began  to  tell  Mr.  Power,  how- 
ever, what  Isaac’s  character  was,  and  what  his 
misdemeanors  had  been  that  morning. 

Mr.  Power  was  so  unwise  as  to  say  that  it 
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was  better  for  children  to  settle  their  quarrels 
among  themselves,  — thus  tacitly  condemning 
the  punishment.  And  with  equal  imprudence 
he  recommended  Isaac’s  being  re-admitted  to 
the  school,  pretending  to  think  there  was  no 
doubt  of  his  henceforth  conducting  himself 
better. 

Mrs.  Brough  could  not  conceal  her  triumph, 
nor  Jasper  his  mortification.  And  the  vicar 
walked  up  the  road,  little  understanding  how 
much  he  had  done  to  injure  the  school  and 
distress  its  unfortunate  master. 

Jasper  thought  it  better  to  let  the  matter 
pass  for  the  time  present  than  to  appear  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Power  before  the  children ; 
but  he  hoped  to  convince  him,  when  opportu- 
nity should  offer,  of  the  necessity  of  upholding 
him  in  his  authority. 

The  remainder  of  that  morning’s  work  was 
a sore  trial  to  Jasper’s  patience.  Master 
Brough  didn’t  fail  to  impress  those  among  the 
children  who  were  old  enough  to  understand 
him,  with  the  fact,  that  “ Mother  had  made 
the  master  take  him  back  again.”  And, 
strange  to  say,  some  of  those  very  urchins 
who  had  been  the  loudest  in  their  outcries 
against  Isaac,  became  infected  with  his  spirit 
of  insubordination,  till  they  almost  overtasked 
the  forbearance  of  the  tormented  master. 
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Very  glad  lie  was  when  the  last  stroke  of 
twelve  gave  signal  for  dispersion.  Closing  the 
door  when  the  last  had  disappeared,  he  seated 
himself  at  his  desk,  and,  leaning  his  head  upon 
his  hands,  considered  over  what  had  happened. 

“ I cannot  charge  myself/5  he  said,  “ with  ne- 
glect of  duty.  Nay,  it  was  the  discharge  of  my 
duty  that  brought  it  upon  me.  Twice  I have 
privately  warned  Isaac’s  father  that  the  next 
outbreak  of  the  child’s  ungovernable  temper  I 
should  be  forced  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
school.  How  many  parents  have  threatened 
to  withdraw  their  children  if  he  remained ! 

■ 

He  is  an  incorrigible  boy.  Hours  have  I spent 
with  him  alone  after  school  to  try  and  do  him 
good,  hoping  by  kindness  to  subdue  him.  And 
thus  am  I repaid.  I can  not,  can  not  under- 
stand it ! ” 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a knock- 
ing at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Power’s  servant  ap- 
peared, on  opening  it,  with  a message  from  his 
master,  desiring  Mr.  Callender  to  step  up  to 
the  parsonage.  Poor  Jasper!  He  was  not 
afraid  of  Mr.  Power.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  turn  him  out  of  his  situation ; yet  he  re- 
ceived the  summons  with  a vague  feeling  of 
discomfort. 

He  resolved,  however,  whatever  might  be  the 
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cause  of  it,  to  use  it  as  an  opportunity  of  clear- 
ing himself  by  representing  the  truth. 

He  was  shown  into  Mr.  Power’s  study,  and 
was  a little  taken  by  surprise  to  see  Brough 
the  butcher  standing  at  the  vicar’s  elbow.  “ I 
sent  for  you,  Callender,”  said  Mr.  Power, 
“ that  you  might  explain  your  conduct  with 
regard  to  young  Brough  this  morning ; and 
unless  you  can  make  things  appear  different 
from  what  Mr.  Brough  states  them  to  be,  T tell 
you  plainly  I shall  have  to  report  you  to  the 
commissioners.” 

Before  Jasper  could  collect  his  thoughts  to 
reply,  Brough  forestalled  him  with  an  angry 
burst,  which  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the 
vicar  saved  from  being  mingled  with  low  abuse. 
He  charged  him  with  favoritism,  tryranny, 
and  neglect  of  his  duty. 

“ Come  ! come ! ” said  Jasper,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  that  part  of  his  harangue  — “I  hope 
none  of  what  you  say  is  true.  But  you  can’t 
charge  me  with  neglect  of  my  duty.” 

“ Can’t  I,  though  ? ” said  Brough,  grinning. 
“Can’t  I?  How  was  it  the  fight  began  this 
morning  ? Tell  us  that ! ” 

Jasper  colored,  for  he  knew  that  was  what 
he  could  not  do. 

u I am  given  to  understand,”  said  Mr. 
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Power,  not  quite  pleased  with  Brough’s  want 
of  reverence  for  his  presence,  44  that  you  were 
late  at  the  school,  and  all  the  disorder  had 
occurred  before  you  arrived ; so  that  the  blame 
rests  with  you,  as  your  presence  at  the  proper 
time  might  have  prevented  it.  Hush!”  he 
said,  seeing  that  Jasper  was  about  to  speak. 
44  I am  also  given  to  understand  that,  instead 
of  keeping  the  children  to  their  proper  lessons, 
you  occupy  them  to  a very  great  extent  with 
religious  instruction,  which  is  provided  for  at 
the  Sunday-school.  And  I hear  that  Isaac 
Brough  has  been  persecuted  by  you  because, 
in  obedience  to  his  parents,  he  has  given  his 
thoughts  to  those  things  for  which,  in  fact,  lie 
was  sent  to  school.” 

44  Sir,”  said  Jasper,  earnestly,  44  if  you  would 
occasionally  visit  the  school,  you  would  be 
able  to  judge  of  my  conduct  better  than  any 
tales  against  me  or  my  defense  will  help  you 
to  do  ; but  — for  this  morning  — I was  a lit- 
tle late  — I own  it  — yet  I left  .home  early 
enough  — ” He  did  not  like  to  say  more,  for 
it  was  to  Squire  Power,  the  vicar’s  brother, 
that  his  letter  had  gone. 

64  Unfortunate  then,”  said  the  vicar,  dryly, 
44  if  you  left  home  in  time,  that  you  were  not 
at  your  place  in  time.” 
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The  invectives  and  sneers  of  Brongli  didn’t 
render  more  palatable  the  reprimand  which 
followed  from  Mr.  Power ; the  only  consola- 
tory part  of  which  was,  that  the  school  should 
undergo  a thorough  inspection,  and  his  effi- 
ciency and  conduct  as  a master  be  duly  tested. 

“ By  that  I will  gladly  abide,”  said  Jasper. 
“ I would  not  willingly  be  answerable  for  a 
duty  which  I was  unfit  to  perform.” 

As  they  left  the  parsonage,  Brough  said, 
with  a jeering  laugh,  “ I sha’n’t  trouble  you 
with  Isaac  any  more.  We  mean  to  send  him 
to  somebody  as  can  learn  him  something.  But 
*we  thought  we’d  let  ye  know  first  that  you 
hadn’t  got  the  power  to  turn  him  out.” 

Jasper  was  sorely  tempted  to  reproach  him 
with  his  ingratitude  and  perversion  of  the 
truth,  but  he  remembered  that  the  servant  of 
the  Lord  must  not  strive.  So  he  parted  from 
him,  merely  saying,  “ It  is  very  well.” 

As  he  wandered  over  the  smiling  fields  to  his 
cottage  he  met  Dixie.  “ Your  letter’s  done 
it!”  he  said;  “the  squire’s  quite  forgiven  him. 
I went  over  with  it  myself,  and  he  took  all  into 
consideration  what  you  said  about  his  being 
drawn  into  it  and  that,  and  he  asked  me  if  I 
writ  the  letter,  and  I told  him  how  I’d  got 
you  to  do  it;  but  he  didn’t  seem  at  all  put 
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about  at  that ; and  there  was  so  many  as  spoke 
for  Ben,  that  he  said  he  should  quite  pass  over 
it  this  time,  and  I’ll  warrant  the  next  will 
never  come.” 

Jasper  congratulated  him.  He  did  not  tell 
him  how  much  mortification  he  had  gone 
through  as  the  price  of  writing  that  very  let- 
ter. As  they  parted,  Dixie  cried  out,  “ I shall 
bring  the  missus  a red  cabbage  for  pickling 
when  it’s  fit ; mine  are  a deal  bigger  than 
3rours.” 

“ Don't!”  said  Jasper,  earnestly,  who  knew 
that  the  gift  would  only  expose  him  to  blame 
because  his  own  were  not  better. 

His  wife  placed  his  dinner  before  him  in 
silence,  having  subsided  from  an  angry  into  a 
sullen  mood,  and  he  didn’t  feel  in  spirits  enough 
to  try  to  break  the  calm.  He  lingered  at  his 
garden  gate,  hoping  that  his  little  girl  might 
be  permitted  to  join  him  ; but,  instead  of  run- 
ning to  him  with  her  usual  alacrity,  he  saw 
her  coming  slowly,  with  a book  "in  her  hand, 
and  her  eyes  full  of  tears.  Taking  her  ten- 
derly in  his  arms,  he  asked  what  had  happened. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  been  so  long  at  work 
she  hadn’t  been  able  to  learn  the  lesson  he  had 
given  her,  and  she  knew  she  should  not  be  able 
to  say  it  at  night. 
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After  caressing  her,  he  told  her  to  show  him 
the  lesson  and  he  would  soon  make  her  learn 
it.  “ Ah  ! hut  I can  not/’  she  said,  “ for  I can 
not  understand  it ; ” and  she  opened  her  Bible 
and  pointed  to  her  lesson.  It  was  in  Romans 
xiv.  7,  8.  The  first  word  that  caught  the 
schoolmaster’s  eye  was,  as  her  little  finger 
pointed  to  the  lesson,  she  found,  too  hard  to 
understand:  “ None  of  us  liveth  unto  himself.” 
Immediately  the  conviction  flashed  upon  him 
that  he  was  in  the  same  case  with  his  little 
daughter,  and  had  all  day  long  stumbled  at 
that  lesson,  and  he  blushed  as  he  thought  how 
unwillingly  he  had  done  and  borne  for  his  Mas- 
ter’s sake  that  day.  And  then  he  thought  of 
other  words,  which  reminded  how  for  Christ’s 
sake  he  must  endure  every  trial,  and  be  zealous 
of  good  works.  Love  to  Christ,  he  knew,  ought 
to  make  every  yoke  easy  and  every  burden 
light. 

He  walked  to  the  school  with  a firm  step.  It 
was  still  empty,  and,  turning  the  key  in  the 
door,  he  knelt  down  and  asked  forgiveness  for 
the  murmuring  and  grudging  spirit  he  had 
indulged  in  that  day,  and  also  for  power  to 
live  not  unto  himself,  but  unto  Him  who  died 
for  him.  When  the  children  flocked  in,  the 
elder  ones  scrutinized  his  face  to  see  if  what 
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Brougli  had  reported  was  true,  that  he  was  in 
a^reat  fright  lest  he  should  lose  his  place ; but 
he  was  not  only  tranquil,  but  more  cheerful 
than  usual  in  his  look  and  manner.  “ Lads,” 
he  said,  “ I’ve  news  for  you  — good  news.  Mr. 
Power  has  promised  that  we  shall  have  an  ex- 
amination, so  those  that  have  worked  the  best 
will  get  their  reward  ; and  now  let  the  idle  ones 
do  as  well  as  they  can  for  the  time  that’s  left.” 

It  was  astonishing  what  an  effect  the  vicar’s 
threatened  rod  had  upon  the  school ; it  effect- 
ually oiled  the  wheels  of  his  work,  so  that  it 
slipped  on  quite  delightfully,  and  master  and 
scholars  could  scarcely  believe  the  clock  when 
it  struck  five. 

Instead  of  going  home  immediately,  Jasper 
thought  he  would  try  and  confirm,  himself  in 
his  present  improved  frame  by  calling  on  his 
friend  the  clerk.  He  found  him  very  busy, 
putting  a patch  on  his  old  coat. 

“ This  isn’t  exactly  my  work,  you  see,  Master 
Callander,”  said  the  clerk ; “ and  the  tailor 
would  do  it  in  half  the  time.  There’s  every- 
thing in  knowing  the  way  ; but  poor  folks  like 
us  mustn’t  be  particular  about  what  work 
turns  up.  Xed  Brough  was  so  busy  this  morn- 
ing talking  about  his  brother’s  affairs  that  I 
thought  I should  have  to  wait  for  my  coat  if  I 
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left  it  for  him  to  do,  so  I brought  it  home  to 
put  a stitch  in  it  myself.” 

Brough’s  name  having  been  mentioned,  the 
clerk  naturally  adverted  to  Ned’s  subject  of 
debate,  and  asked  Jasper  the  truth  of  the  many 
different  stories  he  had  heard  concerning  his 
affair  with  Mr.  Power. 

When  he  had  received  a full  account,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said : “ There  it  is,  now. 
Why,  between  you  and  me,  Master  Callander, 
though  I’m  only  a clerk  I’ve  got  wit  enough 
to  see  that  the  managing  of  this  ’ere  parish 
doesn’t  come  a bit  more  nat’ral  and  easy  to 
our  new  vicar  than  the  patching  of  this  old 
coat  comes  to  me.  He’s  come  from  a different 
place  ye  see,  where  he’d  nothing  to  do  but  read 
books  all  day  long.  There’s  everything  in  un- 
derstanding a thing  you  see,  Master  Callander, 
and  it’s  plain  to  me  that  he  don’t  understand 
a thing  about  country  folk.  It’s  whoever  goes 
first  is  first  heard.” 

This  explanation  of  Mr.  Power’s  conduct 
was  a very  just  one.  South  Glynne  was  a 
college  living,  and  he  had  just  been  presented 
to  it,  had  come  straight  from  a recluse  and 
self-indulgent  life  to  one  perfectly  adverse  to 
all  his  tastes,  and,  if  he  intended  to  discharge 
its  duties,  destructive  of  his  notions  of  comfort. 
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“ Now  we  never  had  any  to»do  with  poor  old 
Mr.  Carr,”  continued  the  clerk ; “ for  reason 
why  — he  understood  the  thing.” 

“ Let  us  hope,”  said  Jasper,  “ that  in  time 
Mr.  Power  may  do  the  same : a hard  lesson 
takes  a long  time  to  learn  and  understand  ; ” 
and  he  thought  of  that  which  had  been  shown 
to  him  by  his  little  girl. 

The  tailoring  was  finished,  and  the  rest  of 
the  visit  was  spent  in  scholarly  discourse ; for 
the  clerk  loved  nothing  better  than  to  break  a 
lance  with  the  schoolmaster  on  some  knotty 
point  of  divinity. 

Time,  instead  of  effacing  the  impression 
which  his  little  girl’s  lesson  had  made  on  Jas- 
per, gave  it  greater  depth  and  strength.  At 
the  rising  of  every  murmuring  thought  it  stood 
as  a sentinel  to  check  and  correct ; and  it  was 
the  wonder  of  all  South  Glynne  how  Jasper, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  most  persecuted  and 
plagued  of  its  inhabitants,  could  be  the  happi- 
est person  in  it. 

Years  rolled  on ; he  became  a gray-headed 
man ; his  daughter,  upon  whose  religious  train- 
ing he  had  spent  unbounded  pains,  was  the  joy 
and  rejoicing  of  his  heart. 

Brough  the  butcher  had  also  become  gray- 
headed. He  had  ceased  at  last  to  persecute 
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Jasper;  he  even  admitted  to  the  old  clerk,  who 
considered  himself  privileged  to  lecture  all  the 
village,  and  didn’t  spare  “ Master  Brough,” 
among  the  rest,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  taken 
Isaac  away  from  the  school,  for  many  of  the 
lads  there  had  turned  out  very  well ; and  he’d 
nothing  to  say  against  the  schoolmaster,  for  he 
was  the  best  hand  that  ever  was  at  not  bearing 
malice. 

Standing  by  that  very  garden  gate,  one  sunny 
afternoon,  with  his  arm  resting  on  his  daugh- 
ter’s shoulder,  Jasper,  while  recounting  the 
many  mercies  he  had  received  through  life, 
reminded  her  of  the  day  when,  in  his  darkness 
and  gloom,  the  finger  of  his  little  Susan  had 
pointed  to  the  light  which  alone  could  dispel 
it. 

“ Had  I turned  my  back'  on  that  lesson, 
Susan,”  he  said,  66  it  might  have  been  long 
before  the  Lord  vouchsafed  me  another ; but, 
by  his  grace,  I set  my  heart  to  learn  it.  I have 
had  many  since,  and  they  all  have  thrown  light 
one  upon  the  other ; but  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  most  of  life’s  difficulties.  When  once  we 
are  brought  to  understand  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  and  must  not  expect  to  live  unto  our- 
selves, hardship  nearly  vanishes  from  the  Chris- 
tian’s life.” 


XVI. 


(Bifrcon  Strong;  or,  Jfnljmtena. 

• , 

HE  blue  smoke  curled  among  the  trees, 
and  told  of  the  wood-fires  kindled  in  the 
little  cottages  that  nestled  in  a beautiful 
glen  of  Monmouthshire.  The  smell  of 
the  burning  turf,  mingling  with  that  of  the 
evening  meal,  gave  a feeling  of  comfort  that 
might  make  the  passenger  on  the  rough  road 
envy  the  inmates  of  those  peaceful  dwellings, 
as  he  saw  the  light  beaming  cheerfully  through 
the  small  casement  or  half-open  door  — open 
to  admit  the  laborer  returning  from  his  daily 
toil.  One  of  these,  named  Gideon  Strong,  had 
been  long  expected  by  his  wife.  The  little 
pan,  with  its  savory  load,  stood  on  the  hob : the 
cloth  was  spread,  the  platters  lard,  and  the 
kettle  was  singing  merrily  over  the  fire. 

At  last  he  came.  44  You  are  late,  Gid,”  said 
his  gentle  wife,  44  and  I fear  the  bacon  is  over- 
done.” He  gave  her  the  sticks  he  had  gath- 
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ered  for  fuel  on  his  way  home,  and  sat  down 
without  a word. 

“ Has  Jonas  been  here  ? ” he  asked,  without 
answering  her  remark. 

“Yes,  and  he  said  something  about  your 
going  to  ’sizes,  but  I hope  it  isn’t  true.” 

“ I wish  it  wasn’t,”  was  the  answer;  “but 
if  I must  I must,  and  we  can’t  odds  it.” 

During  the  meal,  he  told  her  that  Ferrand, 
a noted  poacher,  had  been  taken  up,  caught  in 
the  act,  and  that  he  had  been  subpenaed  to 
give  evidence  against  him  at  the  assizes. 

“ You  won’t  like  that,”  said  his  wife. 

“ No,”  said,  Gideon,  “ and  I don’t  think 
they’ll  get  much  good  from  having  me.  What 
did  Jonas  want  ? Our  cowboy  told  me  he  had 
been  twice  ta  the  barn  after  me  while  I was 
shepherding.” 

“ He  didn’t  tell  me  ; he  only  said  you  would 
have  to  go  to  ’sizes.  But  here  he  is,  sure. 
What  can  he  want  at  this  time  of  night  ? ” 

“ Ah!  Gid,”  cried  Jonas,  “ I want  a bit  of 
talk  with  you.” 

“Out  with  it,  then,”  said  Gideon,  taking  his 
pipe  and  offering  him  another. 

“ Thank’ee  ; I can’t  wait  for  that.  It’s  about 
this  matter  of  Ferrand’s.  Squire  Hardcastlo 
is  determined  to  make  an  example  of  him,  and 
17 
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lie  says  to  me,  4 Jonas,  we  must  convict  that 
fellow ; ’ so  lie  sends  me  to  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  says,  that  for  all  he  was  taken  upon 
the  ground,  with  the  gun  in  his  hand,  it  can’t 
he  brought  home  to  him  without  you.  Ferrand 
swears  that  you  were  with  him  up  to  the  min- 
ute that  he  was  taken,  that  you  know  he  was 
carrying  his  gun  into  Monmouth  to  be  cleaned, 
and  that  you  had  lent  him  a shilling  to  put 
down  before  they  would  do  it  for  him.” 

“ I did  walk  with  him  one  night,”  said  Gid- 
eon, “ when  he  had  his  gun ; and  I did  lend 
him  a shilling  to  get  it  cleaned  ; for,  as  he  told 
me,  he  was  going  to  shoot  with  the  squire’s 
keeper,  because  they  wanted  to  send  plenty  of 
game  up  to  town  ; but  how  long  this  was  before 
he  was  taken,  I don’t  know.” 

“ He  was  taken  at  seven,”  said  Jonas. 

“ Well,  it  might  be  about  seven  when  I left 
him.” 

Jonas  looked  grave.  “ You  see,  Gid,”  he 
said,  drawing  closer  to  him,  “ Mr.  Sharpe’s 
determined  to  convict  Ferrand ; we  all  know 
he  deserves  it ; and  the  squire  will  be  as  mad 
as  anything  if  lie’s  let  off.” 

“ Well,”  said  Gideon,  66  let  them  convict 
him.  I don’t  object;  he  richly  deserves  it.” 
“ But  don’t  you  see,  if  you  turn  witness  for 
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him,  and  prove  that  you  were  with  him  up  to 
the  time  lie  was  taken,  nothing  can  be  done?” 
44  I’m  not  going  to  turn  witness  for  him,  nor 
j;o  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

44  Oh ! well,  I’m  glad  of  that,  because  the 
squire  is  a hard  man  when  lie’s  crossed,  and 
you  might  lose  your  place  and  get  turned  out 
of  your  cottage.  He  isn’t  particular  to  a trifle, 
you  know.” 

44  Jonas,”  said  Gideon,  44  what  is  all  this  talk 
about  ? I’ve  told  you  the  truth,  and  if  I go 
to  ’sizes  I shall  tell  the  truth  there,  and  the 
squire  must  do  what  he  pleases,  though  I 
should  be  sorry  to  offend  him.” 

Jonas  saw  he  was  impracticable  at  that  time. 
Gideon  admitted  the  man’s  guilt  in  general, 
and  thought  it  possible  that  he  was  poaching 
that  very  night ; but  as  to  his  making  any 
statement  that  he  did  not  knoiv  to  be  true,  that 
was  to  him  an  utter  impossibility. 

The  next  day,  when  Gideon  was  at  work,  Jo- 
nas tried  his  influence  with  the  wife.  44  Couldn’t 
you  persuade  him?  ” he  said.  46  Can’t  you  re- 
member what  o’clock  he  was  at  home  that 
night  ? Gideon  must  have  been  at  home  with 
you  before  seven.” 

Alas ! all  days  were  so  much  alike  to  her 
that  she  knew  of  nothing  to  mark  that  one,  so 
she  racked  her  memory  in  vain. 
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The  day  came.  Gideon  found  that  he  was 
claimed  as  a witness  on  both  sides,  and  that 
on  his  evidence  the  result  of  the  trial  must  de- 
pend. Squire  Hardcastle  sat  beside  the  judge, 
and  looked  at  him  austerely ; but  Gideon, 
though  he  feared  the  squire  as  his  master, 
feared  God  more ; and  though  it  had  been 
intimated  to  him  that  he  might  expect  the  en- 
tire withdrawal  of  his  favor  if  he  did  not  give 
such  testimony  as  was  desired,  he  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  help  of  God,  not  to  let  go  his 
integrity.  He  was  examined  and  cross-exam- 
ined by  counsel  up  to  the  point  of  the  time  at 
which  he  left  Ferrand  on  the  ground,  but  of 
that  time  he  would  not  speak  positively.  “ It 
might  be  six  or  seven,  or  betwixt  ’em ; ” he 
had  no  watch,  heard  no  clock  strike,  and  could 
not  remember  anything  that  marked  the  hour. 
The  squire  looked  very  black,  the  counsel  tried 
to  tease  him  into  what  they  wished  him  to  say, 
till  at  last,  standing  up  in  the  box,  and  looking 
straight  at  the  judge,  he  said : “ My  lord,  I hope 
no  offence ; but  I think  it  must  have  been  seven 
when  I left  Ferrand,  for  I told  him  it  would  be 
too  late  to  have  his  gun  done  that  night ; and 
I think,  too,  he  might  have  been  going  to  Mon- 
mouth, for  he  went  over  the  stile  that  way  I 
know,  and  so  that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say  about 
it.” 
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As  Gideon  went  out  of  court,  Ferrand  came 
up  to  thank  him.  “ Don’t  thank  me,”  said 
Gideon,  “ but  thank  those  that  taught  me  to 
tell  the  truth.  If  it  had  been  the  other  way, 
mind  you,  I should  have  said  it,”  and  with 
that  he  turned  off. 

When  he  got  home,  his  wife  looked  anxiously 
at  him.  “ It’s  all  up,”  he  saicL  “ I’m  afraid 
the  squire’s  dreadfully  angry ; but  I can’t  help 
it.  I told  them  how  it  would  be  before  I 
went.” 

They  were  sitting  at  their  supper  when  a 
message  came  from  the 'squire  ordering  him 
up  to  the  hall  that  very  night.  “ Well,  he 
needn’t  have  troubled  himself  to  turn  me  off; 
he  might  have  let  the  steward  do  that.” 

The  squire  was  in  his  private  room.  As 
Gideon  entered  it  he  felt  he  had  never  feared 
him  so  little,  proving  that  “ in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  strong  confidence.” 

“ Strong,”  said  the  squire,  “ how  came  you 
to  side  with  that  fellow  to-day?”  Gideon 
looked ; there  was  nothing  harsh  in  his  voice 
nor  severe  in  his  countenance.  “ I sent  for 
you,”  he  continued,  “to  tell  you  that  you  have 
won  my  respect  and  esteem.  I would  rather 
have  found  such  love  of  the  truth  in  one  of  my 
servants  than  have  convicted  fifty  poachers.” 
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Prom  this  time  tlie  squire  never  lost  sight 
of  Gideon.  Through  his  favor  he  advanced 
in  competence  and  comfort.  46  You  see,”  he 
would  say  to  his  wife,  44  my  parents  left  me  a 
good  inheritance  when  they  taught  me  the  fear 
„ of  the  Lord.” 


XVII. 


"IM  if  i0tr 

§R.  ERASMUS  POINTZ  was  tlie  princi- 
pal of  a large  collegiate  school  in  an 
important  commercial  city. 
f(9  He  had  obtained  the  unlimited  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  The  parents  of  his 
pupils  were  unanimous  in  their  high  opinion 
of  him  ; and  his  pupils,  when  they  4iad  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood,  bore  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  his  teaching  — spiritual,  moral, 
and  intellectual. 

Years  flew  on.  It  was  a life  of  labor,  but 
labor  loved.  And  the  black  became  gray, 
then  white,  on  the  finely-formed  head  of  the 
good  Doctor,  without  his  confessing  to  the 
infirmities  of  age,  or  the  effects  of  “ wear  and 
tear”  by  means  of  constant  work  and  anxiety. 

He  had  a large  family,  united  among  them- 
selves, and  devoted  to  their  parents.  A hap- 
pier family  circle  could  scarcely  be  imagined 
than  that  assembled  round  the  hospitable 
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board  of  Dudley  Court,  when  the  holidays 
had  sent  all  the  pupils  to  their  homes,  and 
opened  the.  doors  wide  to  admit  poor  cousins 
of  far-off  degrees,  whose  only  claim  on  the 
Doctor’s  hospitality  was  their  wanting  it. 

To  his  boys  the  Doctor  was  perfect,  so  far 
as  that  term  can  be  used  in  regard  to  men. 
He  was  with  them  the  exact  pattern  of  what 
he  taught,  and  the  hope  of  becoming  like  him 
was  the  highest  aspiration  they  knew. 

And  his  family,  to  whom  he  came  nearer, 
thought  him  perfect.  His  wife  saw  no  inter- 
ruption in  the  flow  of  his  love  and  tender  con- 
sideration for  her  comfort.  His  daughters 
reverenced,  admired,  and  loved  him  beyond 
telling  ; while  his  sons  depended  on  him,  imi- 
tated him,  gloried  in  him.  The  servants  were 
one  in  the  spirit  of  the  house.  The  law  of 
kindness  in  his  heart  extended  to  all ; and  he 
was  a master  that  gave  to  his  servants  things 
just  and  equal,  for  he  knew  that  he  had  a Mas- 
ter in  heaven. 

He  had  passed  twenty-four  winter  vacations 
in  Dudley  Court,  as  we  have  described  him, 
the  source  and  center  of  the  happiness  around 
him.  Some  of  his  children  were  settled  in 
life ; but  others  remained,  for  whom  much  had 
to  be  done. 
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It  was  on  Christmas  eve  — the  twenty-fifth 
Christmas  of  his  principalship  — that  he  sat  in 
his  study  alone.  The  fire  was  low  in  the  grate, 
the  wax  lights  on  his  table  were  low  in  their 
sockets,  the  room  had  but  enough  light  to  show 
clearly  the  Doctor’s  face,  on  which  there  was 
written,  if  not  “ lamentation  and  mourning 
and  woe,”  yet  “ labor  and  sorrow,”  anxious 
care,  distress,  and  perplexity. 

What ! on  the  Doctor’s  face  ? 

Yes,  on  the  Doctor’s  face. 

“ May  I come  in,  my  love  ? ” said  a gentle 
voice  at  the  door. 

“ Come  in  ! Oh,  yes.  Certainly,  my  love  ; 
is  it  you  ? ” he  cried,  suddenly  starting  up. 
“ What’s  o’clock  ? I have  been  thinking,  and 
somehow  I’ve  sat  the  fire  out.” 

“ You  are  quite  in  the  dark,  love,”  said  the 
same  gentle  voice,  trying  to  raise  the  candles 
in  the  sockets. 

“ Quite  — quite ! ” replied  the  Doctor,  with 
a sigh. 

“ And  very  cold,  love,  surely  ; for  the  fire  is 
out  indeed.  You  forgot  it  is  Christmas,  and 
you  can’t  sit  in  the  cold.” 

“ Yes  — no  — I can’t ; you  are  right,  my 
love,”  said  the  Doctor,  as,  with  a violent  effort, 
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lie  roused  himself,  and  began  to  stir  among  the 
fire-irons. 

“ Oh,  it’s  past  mending,”  said  Mrs.  Pointz. 
I can  not  let  you  stay  here  any  longer,  love  ; if 
you  haven’t  finished  your  preparations  for  to- 
morrow, you  must  come  now  to  the  parlor, 
and  get  a good  warm,  while  Baxter  makes  up 
the  fire  again,  and  then  you  can  return,  but  I 
hope  not  for  very  long.  We  have  had  none  of 
your  company  to-day,  scarcely ; indeed,  all  the 
week  we  have  lost-  a great  deal  more  of  you 
than  we  liked.” 

“ My  love,”  said  the  Doctor,  “ I can’t  possi- 
bly come  yet,  for  I have  a very  particular 
letter  to  write,  and  that  I must  get  off  my 
mind ; so  send  Baxter  with  a shovel  of  fire  and 
fresh  candles,  and  when  I have  finished  I will 
come.” 

“ Off  your  mind  ! Does  anything  vex  you  ? 
I thought  something  was  the  matter,  you  have 
been  so  wakeful  lately.  What  is  it  ? Com- 
plaints from  any  of  the  parents  ? ” said  the 
anxious  wife. 

u Oh,  no,  no ; nothing  worth  teasing  you 
about.  Go,  my  dear,  and  send  Baxter,  and 
get  ready  for  me.  I shall  join  you  soon  for  a 
happy  evening.” 

Very  reluctantly  Mrs.  Pointz  left  him,  and 
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as  soon  as  the  door  closed  his  assumed  gayety 
of  manner  vanished,  and,  folding  his  hands,  he 
gazed  into  the  dying  embers. 

“ Strange  that  such  a trial  should  be  sent 
so  late.  After  working  all  these  years,  and 
prospering,  and  rejoicing  in  the  fruits  of  my 
labor,  to  be  so  checked.” 

Baxter  came  in  to  make  up  the  fire,  and 
interrupted  him.  Very  soon,  with  a bright 
hearth  and  well-lighted  table,  the  Ddctor  seated 
himself  before  his  ample  blotting-book,  pen  in 
hand. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  inward 
conflict  from  which  he  suffered,  as  he  contin- 
ued to  write  and  erase  what  he  had  written,  it 
will  be  needful  to  give  some  explanation. 

The  collegiate  establishment  of  Dudley 
Court  was  not  a private  one.  Dr.  Pointz  had 
been  instituted  principal  by  a committee  of 
management,  and  to  these  he  was  answerable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
functions  of  his  office.  The  surveillance  of  the 
committee  had  for  many  years  been  quite  nom- 
inal, so  thoroughly  satisfied  were  its  members 
of  the  Doctor’s  efficiency  and  high  principle. 
But  then  its  members  changed.  Some  died, 
some  withdrew,  and  these  were  succeeded  by 
men  of  a different  way  of  thinking  from  their 
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predecessors.  At  first  the  alteration  was  not 
felt.  The  Doctor’s  easy  temper  and  kind  dis- 
position prevented  him  from  easily  taking  um- 
brage. He  acted  on  the  advice  he  gave,  and 
looked  twice  for  the  fault  in  himself  before  lay- 
ing a wrong  to  the  door  of  the  fault-finder. 
The  beginnings  of  opposition  also  were  gentle. 
High  commendations  were  given,  as  usual,  at 
the  close  of  every  committe  report,  though  the 
report  contained  hints  and  remarks  reflecting 
somewhat  on  the  past  and  present,  and  sug- 
gesting future  amendments. 

“ Well,  well,  it  is  but  a trifle,”  the  Doctor 
would  say.  “ I am  not  a man  to  quarrel  for  a 
straw.  They  shall  have  their  own  way  ; ” and 
the  suggestion  was  peaceably  adopted  and  acted 
on. 

But  by  degrees  the  real  temper  of  the  new 
members  showed  itself.  The  college  had,  under 
Dr.  Pointz,  become  eminent  for  its  religious 
training.  The  Bible  had  stood  first  in  impor- 
tance with  him  in  forming  and  reforming  all 
its  regulations.  And  this  was  generally  under- 
stood, and  had  been  approved  of  by  its  propri- 
etors and  governors  for  many  years. 

But  the  new  members  were  of  another 
stamp.  They  objected  that  much  of  the  Doc- 
tor’s teaching  and  the  studies  of  the  boys 
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properly  belonged  to  a missionary  college,  and 
that  men  who  intended  their  sons  for  the  law 
or  for  medicine  could  not  afford  to  have  so 
much  time  so  employed.  It  deprived  their 
sons  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  many 
things  absolutely  needful,  or  at  least  favorable 
to  their  advancement  in  the  life  they  were  des- 
tined for. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Doctor  protested 
against  the  idea  of  the  religious  teaching  en- 
grossing hours  belonging  to  other  teaching. 
He  appealed  to  the  fruits  produced  by  the  sys- 
tem he  had  followed  for  so  many  years.  Schol- 
ars and  men  high  in  various  professions  and 
positions  had  received  their  elemental  knowl- 
edge from  him  ; not  one  had  ever  returned  to 
say,  “ I have  lost  caste,  or  been  thrown  out  in 
my  pursuits,  by  having  had  too  much  of  the 
Bible  or  of  religious  teaching  from  you.”  He 
appealed  also  to  the  approbation  he  had  been 
favored  with  so  many  years  by  his  patrons  and 
employees  and  the  public  voice. 

The  answer  was  — times  had  changed,  and 
public  opinion  had  changed  with  the  times.  It 
was  well  understood  that  such  a system  as  the 
Doctor  had  pursued,  although  countenanced 
for  so  long,  must  interfere  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  college  in  making  it  exclusive,  sectarian. 
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There  were  many  men  of  high  commercial 
standing,  large  means,  and  important  influ- 
ence, who  would  be  prevented  from  sending 
their  sons  to  a place  where  opinions  which  they 
neither  held  nor  sanctioned  were  to  be  forced 
on  all  the  pupils. 

The  Doctor  pleaded  that  nothing  was  forced, 
and  that  while  the  time  actually  devoted  to  the 
subject  was  really  unimportant,  the  subject 
itself  was  never  so  presented  as  to  offend  pupil 
or  parent. 

All  this  ground  had  been  gone  over  meeting 
after  meeting.  The  arguments  of  the  chief 
agitator,  a Mr.  Singleton — who  wished  to  alter 
the  character  of  the  college  altogether,  to  in- 
crease, as  he  thought,  its  pecuniary  returns  — 
were  so  plausible,  so  well  worded,  that  the 
Doctor,  notwithstanding  all  his  acuteness  and 
self-command,  often  retired  from  the  combat 
worsted  and  out  of  heart.  He  saw  that  Mr. 
Singleton  would  soon  have  it  all  his  own  way. 
And  there  seemed  much  prospect  of  this,  for 
all  the  new  members  were  either  decidedly 
for  him,  or  willing  to  be  led  by  him ; while 
the  few  remaining  friends  of  the  Doctor  seemed 
infected  by  his  spirit  of  submission  and  com- 
promise, and  went  with  the  stream. 

The  whole  of  the  past  year  had  been  partic- 
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ularly  trying,  and  increasingly  so.  As  lie  had 
conceded,  the  enemy  had  advanced ; but  on 
the  morning  of  his  twenty-fifth  Christmas  eve 
the  climax  came  in  the  form  of  a letter  from 
Mr.  Singleton : 

“ My  Dear  Sir  : 

“ It  was  decided  in  committee  this 
morning  that  a Bible-class  at  which  all  the 
boys  in  the  college,  day  and  boarders,  are  ex- 
pected to  attend,  shall  be  discontinued.  The 
committee  have  received  complaints  of  the  in- 
terruption occasioned  by  the  same,  also  of  the 
hardship  of  children  being  taught  opinions  and 
doctrines  which  may  not  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  parents. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  adviseableness, 
therefore,  of  complying  with  the  desire  of  the 
committee  that  it  shall  be  discontinued  — 

“ And  am, 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ W.  Singleton.” 

“ Now  it  is  out ! ” said  the  Doctor.  “ I knew 
something  was  brewing.  No  doubt  this  is  to 
try  me,  whether  I will  remain  here  or  not. 
This  Bible-class  is  the  only  open  protest  they 
have  left  me  of  the  college  being  a Christian 
one  ; and  some  of  those  who  are  to  be  admitted 
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next  half,  if  they  do  not  hear  the  Bible  read 
and  explained  then,  will  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, as  children,  never  hear  it  at  all.  Can 
I give  it  up  ? ” 

All  day  long  this  question  was  in  his  mind, 
“ Can  I give  it  up  ? ” 

“ If  I refuse  I must  retire  — I see  that;  for 
Singleton  will  either  bring  me  to  his  feet,  or 
turn  me  out.  To  give  way  would  be  to  sacri- 
fice a plain,  positive  duty.  I have  given  up 
my  convenience,  my  judgment  often,  and  my 
pleasure,  to  satisfy  them  — him,  rather.  I am 
afraid  I have  gone  too  far  sometimes.  But  to 
abandon  this  class  ! — ” 

And  the  very  thought  would  stir  him  up  to 
write  at  once,  and  decidedly  refuse  ; also  to 
protest  against  any  further  interference,  and 
to  intimate  that  his  resignation  would  be  the 
result  of  it,  if  persevered  in. 

“But  that  is  what  Singleton  wants,  I believe. 
He  wants  a man  here  like  himself,  whose  God 
is  the  world ; he  will  gladly  take  me  at  my 
word.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so  — but  I should 
have  been  glad  to  have  remained  a few  years 
longer,  till  my  children  were  settled  or  pro- 
vided for.  Yes,  it  will  be  a serious  — irreme- 
dial  almost  — evil  to  be  thrown  out  now.” 

And  the  father -ancT  the  husband  struggled 
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hard  in  his  heart  for  the  victory;  so  hard,  that 
he  was  won  upon  to  consider  again  the  thing 
required  of  him,  and  to  try  to  give  a fair  hear- 
ing to  Mr.  Singleton’s  arguments. 

“ Certainly  it  is  not  a missionary  college.  I 
am  not  bound  to  the  day  boys ; I can  do  as  I 
please  in  my  family,  with  my  boarders,  and  so 
on.”  But  no  — it  would  not  do.  He  came 
back  to  the  conviction:  “ I must  not  — dare 
not  — give  it  up,  whatever  the  consequences.” 
And  it  was  in  this  frame  that  he  sat,  when 
Baxter  left  him,  ready  to  reply,  according  to 
his  conscience,  to  Mr.  Singleton’s  letter,  when 
a little  tap  at  his  studv-door  arrested  him. 

“ Come  in  ” was  answered  by  a pretty  little 
curly-headed  girl,  his  youngest  child. 

“ It’s  only  I,  papa  — we  are  so  very  tired  of 
waiting  for  you ; mamma  said  I might  come 
and  see  if  I could  help  you.” 

The  Doctor  took  her  on  his  knee,  and  stroked 
her  curls,  while  she  told  him  that  she  knew  a 
great  many  secrets  as  to  the  Christmas-boxes 
that  were  going  to  be  given  the  next  day ; that 
she  had  seen  his,  and  that  it  was  square,  only 
longer  one  way  than  the  other  ; and  it  was 
dark-blue,  and  three  sides  of  it  were  gold; 
and  she  wouldn’t  tell  him  any  more,  for  fear 
he  should  guess. 
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Her  father  listened  and  laughed  till  he  al- 
most forgot  his  trouble ; and  as  she  sat  on  the 
low  stool  by  the  tire  afterwards,  assuring  him 
she  would  be  so  good  and  quiet  if  he  would 
only  let  her  wait  till  he  had  done,  and  go  back 
with  him  to  the  rest,  his  heart  failed  him. 

“ Five  children  unprovided  for,  and  an  emi- 
nently dependent  wife  ! ” He  was  unmanned, 
and  felt  that  he  couldn’t  face  the  danger,  and 
so  again  he  took  his  pen.  “ I can  demand 
time  to  consider,”  he  thought;  when  Baxter  in- 
terrupted him,  saying  that  a gentleman  wished 
to  see  him,  and  laying  a card,  edged  with  black, 
upon  the  table. 

“ Oliver  Ridley  ! ” said  the  Doctor,  reading 
the  card — “ show  him  in.” 

“ I’m  glad  to  see  you,”  he  said,  grasping  the 
young  man  by  the  hand,  as  he  entered. . “ Run, 
Katie,  and  take  that  card  to  your  mamma.” 

And  Katie,  not  admiring  the  solemn  looks 
of  the  stranger,  who  was  dressed  in  black, 
promptly  retreated. 

Oliver  had  been  a pupil  of  the  Doctor’s  many 
years  back.  He  had  traveled  since,  having 
left  England  on  an  extensive  tour  with  his 
brother,  and  he  had  passed  through  severe  trial. 
He  had  not  long  been  in  England  now ; almost 
his  first  object  on  arriving  had  been  to  dis- 
charge a sacred  mission  from  a death-bed. 
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“ Poor  Bernard  ! ” said  the  Doctor,  “ I little 
thought  when  he  left  that  his  career  would  be 
so  short.  Full  of  health  and  vigor,  in  the  very 
prime  and  pride  of  youth  — how  mysterious 
are  these  dispensations ! And  so  he  sent  me 
a special  message  from  his  death-bed  ? ” 

“ I must  first  tell  you  a little  of  what  oc- 
curred to  us,”  said  Oliver;  “ I must,  as  it  were, 
take  you  to  his  bed,  and  let  you  receive  the 
message  for  yourself.  Our  being  destitute 
of  all  near  relations,  bound  us,  as  you  know, 
in  the  closest  union ; we  were,  in  fact,  all  the 
world  to  each  other,  and  became  more  so  daily. 
When  he  was  first  taken  ill,  although  anxious 
for  his  recovery,  I hadn’t  the  most  distant  fear 
of  the  result  of  the  disease.  He  was  always 
cheerful ; we  were  both  naturally  sanguine, 
and  his  lively  temperament  was  further  stimu- 
lated by  a state  of  feverish  excitement  which  I 
did  not  understand.  Time  glided  on  ; instead 
of  recovering,  he  wasted  away.  I became  im- 
patient, and  one  evening  urged  him  strongly 
to  change  the  climate  again,  and  have  other 
doctors.  He  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  and 
then,  as  I thought,  trying  to  divert  me  from 
the  subject,  he  asked  me  if  I remembered  one 
particular  day  at  Dudley  Court,  when  you  gave 
the  morning  Scripture  lecture,  the  subject  be- 
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ing  the  answer  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abednego  to  King  Nebuchadnezzar  (Daniel 
iii.  17,  18).  Of  course  I remembered  it ; for 
whatever  impressed  one  of  us,  the  other  was 
sure  to  be  made  a partaker  of. 

“ 4 Well/  said  Bernard,  ‘I  have  had  that 
strongly  upon  my  mind  this  afternoon,  and  I 
can  hear  the  Doctor’s  words  almost  as  plainly 
as  if  he  were  saying  them,  46  That  is  a faith 
to  be  desired  which  can  say,  The  God  whom 
we  serve  is  able  to  deliver  us ; but  the  faith  I 
would  have  you  aim  at,  pray  for,  and  labor  to 
attain,  is  that  which  follows  ‘Bat  if  not  ’ — 
the  faith  that  will  abide  all  consequences.’  ” 

44  His  peculiar  expression  in  saying  this 
made  me  uneasy.  I again  urged  him  to  try 
other  means.  He  listened  calmly,  and  then 
said,  4 Our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  re- 
store me  ; we  can  say  that,  Oliver.’  I said, 
4 Yes.’  1 But  if  notJ  he  added,  and  gave  me 
an  unutterable  look,  4 can  you  say  If  not , 
Oliver  ? I bless  the  Lord  I can.” 

For  some  moments  the  Doctor  and  his  young 
companion  were  too  much  affected  for  words  ; 
but  when  Oliver  had  a little  recovered  he  gave 
a deeply  touching  account  of  the  faith,  patience, 
and  holy  joy  of  his  brother’s  dying  hours. 

44  Often  and  often,”  he  said,  44  while  reading 
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the  Scripture  to  him,  he  would  remind  me  of 
what  you  had  said  on  such  and  such  a passage 
in  the  morning  class.  And  it  wasn’t  many 
minutes  before  his  last  sleep,  from  which  I 
little  thought  he  would  never  awake,  that  he 
said,  4 Remember  to  tell  my  dear  Dr.  Pointz 
that  I was  able  to  say  But  if  not , and  that  the 
furnace  hasn’t  harmed  me.  ’ ” 

That  night  when  the  Doctor  was  once  more 
alone  in  his  study,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  over- 
whelmed with  a sense  of  his  guilt. 

44  0,  miserable  castaway  ! ” he  cried  out, 
44  that  could  preach  to  others ! Doesn’t  this 
show  me  how  I have  declined  in  love,  and 
allowed  the  world  to  slide  in,  and  the  flesh  to 
have  its  way  ? I so  doubt  I have  been  tested 
by  this  trial,  that  I thought  so  hard,  that  I 
might  learn  my  true  state.  But  God  has  not 
left  me.  He  has  pitied  my  weakness,  and  re- 
members I am  but  flesh.  He  has  surely  sent 
me  this  word  of  warning  and  instruction  — 
glory  be  to  his  holy  name  ! ” 

And  so,  after  humble  confession  and  ear- 
nest prayer  and  hearty  thanksgiving,  he  rose 
from  his  knees,  and  wrote  an  explicit  declara- 
tion to  the  committee  that  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained in  his  place  he  would  hold  that  class, 
which  was  an  open  declaration  of  the  college 
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being  a Christian  college.  And  if  the  charac- 
ter of  Christianity,  so  long  claimed  by  it,  was 
to  be  withdrawn,  he  must  resign  the  principal- 
ship. 

“ There ! ” said  the  Doctor,  wrhen  he  had 
finished,  “ if  God  turn  their  hearts  to  what  is 
right,  they’ll  keep  me  in  ; 6 but  if  not,’  blessed 
be  his  name  that  I can  say  If  not ! ” 

But  “ where  is  the  fury  of  the  oppressor  ? ” 
So  far,  and  no  farther,  are  the  waves  of  perse- 
cution permitted  to  come. 

The  Doctor’s  reply  seemed  to  awake  his 
sleeping  friends,  who  started  to  their  feet  and 
declared  strongly  on  his  side  — so  strongly 
that  Mr.  Singleton  was  forced  to  yield  in  his 
turn  ; for  the  neutrals  were  brought  over  to  the 
side  of  the  Bible  by  the  staunch  tone  of  its 
upholders.  And  a vote  of  assent  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Doctor’s  letter,  with  full  approbation 
of  his  sentiments,  and  regret  that  he  had  been 
so  annoyed,  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 


XVIII. 


§ut  about  % |%<ip(un:s  ? 


*HO  didn’t  know  Batty  Hawker?  Was 
there  a man,  woman,  or  child  about 
the  old  town  that  couldn’t  have  drawn 
<3q>*  his  face  with  a stick  on  the  sand  ? — his 
long  thin  nose,  and  his  sharp  chin,  and  his 
little  gray  eyes  so  keen  and  cunning,  his  bent 
back,  with  one  arm  thrown  across  it,  and  his 
spindle  legs,  not  much  thicker  than  the  stick 
he  leaned  on. 

He  looked  as  if  he  had  always  been  old  and 
would  never  be  older.  His  clothes,  though 
perfectly  neat,  were  as  thin  and  poor  and  old- 
looking  as  himself.  Such  was  Bartholomew 
Hawker,  the  owner  of  at  least  a fourth  part 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  ; but  of  no  account 
among  the  inhabitants,  unless  they  wanted  to 
borrow  money,  which  he  gladly  lent  on  high 
interest  and  on  perfect  security.  The  boys, 
who  had  not  grown  up  into  the  sorrowful 
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knowledge  of  such  transactions,  invariably 
called  him  “ Old  Batty.” 

The  worst  thing  in  the  looks  of  the  old  man 
was  a certain  “ shut-up  ” expression  about  his 
mouth.  It  was  like  a lock  on  all  kindness. 
Not  that  he  did  not  smile.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  always  a smile ; but  it  was  one  of  a 
chuckling  satisfaction  with  himself  on  his  pos- 
sessions and  his  wisdom  (it  was  hard  to  say 
which  of  these  he  valued  most)  : it  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  other  heart  than  his  own. 

He  was  a reader.  He  had  picked  up  books 
at  sales  till  he  had  furnished  many  shelves 
for  a marvelously  low  cost.  And  he  read  the 
Bible,  too,  and  was  very  proud  of  it ; and 
would  argue  with  great  animation  in  defense 
of  his  own  particular  opinions. 

He  lived  in  a house  of  his  own,  which  he 
could  not  let  in  consequence  of  its  being  next 
door  to  a soap-boiler  and  candle-maker;  but 
as  he  kept  it  unfurnished,  except  two  rooms 
(and  those  were  not  overburdened),  he  said 
the  air  circulated  freely  through  it,  and  he  did 
not  find  it  inconvenient.  Every  Saturday  saw 
him  in  the  market,  haggling  for  a sheep’s  head 
and  some  liver  — his  provision  for  the  week ; to 
which  nothing  was  added  but  milk  porridge 
and  vegetables  and  bread.  He  had  no  servant. 
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He-  said  he  had  been  robbed,  and  would  not 
trust  another  ; but  the  opinion  was  general 
that  his  company  did  not  make  up  for  his  diet 
and  wages. 

One  morning  he  came  forth  and  locked  his 
door,  wearing  the  same  satisfied  smirk  on  his 
face,  when  a young  surgeon,  who  had  lately 
established  himself  in  the  town,  passing, 
touched*  his  hat  to  him.  The  salute  was  re- 
turned gladly,  for  Batty  loved  respect ; but  as 
he  never  got  it,  except  from  those  who  wanted 
money,  he  immediately  suspected  Mr.  Furne- 
val  must  have  some  design  of  the  kind  in  his 
mind. 

They  walked  together  past  the  old  church, 
and  through  the  winding  street  into  the  mar- 
ket-place. “ I understand,  Mr.  Hawker,  you 
are  a collector  of  books,”  said  the  surgeon  ; 
“ do  you  happen  to  have  any  that  concern  the 
antiquities  of  this  town  ? I think  there  are 
some  curious  remains  in  it  worth  inquiring 
into.” 

“ Did  you  wish  to  buy  any  ? ” asked  old 
Batty.  “ There’s  an  old  bookstall  here, 
which  — ” 

“ Oh  no ; I don’t  want  to  buy : I want  to 
borrow,”  replied  Mr.  Furneval. 

“ Ah ! ” said  old  Batty,  shaking  his  head, 
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“ don’t  you  know  the  proverb,  4 They  that  go 
borrowing  go  sorrowing.’  I never  borrow,  and 
I never  lend.” 

“ No  ! ” exclaimed  his  companion,  “ not  lend ? 
Why,  I was  told  you  lent  money  readily.” 

“ Yes,  upon  interest.  But  that’s  business  ; 
quite  another  thing.” 

“ Oh,  you  make  a distinction,  I see,”  said 
Mr.  Furneval,  smiling ; “ but  don’t  you  think 
there  is  a great  pleasure  in  doing  a kindness 
that  pays  all  the  expense  ? ” 

Old  Batty  looked  at  him  with  his  peculiar 
smile,  and,  pointing  with  his  stick  to  a book- 
stall, said,  “ You’ll  buy  cheap  there.” 

Mr.  Furneval,  laughing,  turned  towards  the 
stall,  saying  the  book  must  be  very  cheap  that 
he  should  buy.  Old  Batty  followed  him,  and 
stood  looking  on  while  he  took  up  first  one 
volume,  then  another. 

“ You  haven’t  anything  about  ‘ old  Herries 
House  ’ here,  have  you  ? ” said  Mr.  Furneval 
to  the  dealer,  who  came  out  of  the  shop  door 
to  his  customer. 

Before  he  could  answer,  Batty  replied,  quick- 
ly, “ What  do  you  want  to  know  about  it  ? ” 
The  surgeon,  in  some  surprise,  turned  round, 
and  said,  “ Anything  and  everything  that  I can 
learn.” 
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“ You  said  you  wanted  antiquities  of  the 
town,”  answered  Batty;  “Herries  is  not  in  the 
town.” 

“ Not  now;  but  when  the  town  was  in  its 
pride  it  was  in  its  boundaries  — so  I am  told, 
and,  moreover,  that  there  is  a subterranean 
passage  from  its  cellars  to  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  here.” 

“ Ay,  I have  heard  as  much,”  said  Batty, 
who  had  relapsed  into  his  usual  demeanor. 

The  bookseller  was  busily  searching  among 
the  volumes.  He  was  sure  he  had  one  about 
Herries.  He  would  look  in  the  shop. 

When  he  was  gone  in,  old  Batty,  giving  Mr. 
Furneval  a confidential  nudge,  said,  “ Have 
you  any  interest  in  Herries  besides  curiosity  ?” 

Mr.  Furneval  replied,  coldly  (for  he  did  not 
feel  disposed  to  return  the  confidential  tone 
and  air),  “ A friend  of  mine  has  bought  it.” 

“ Bought  it  ! ” exclaimed  old  Batty,  quite 
thrown  off  his  guard. 

“ Yes  ; I hope  you’ve  no  objection,”  said  his 
companion,  laughing. 

“ Oh  no  ; no,  no;  oh  dear,  no;  no  objection 
in  the  world.  I’d  rather  he  than  I.  I thought 
of  it  once,  but  second  thoughts  were  best.” 
And  he  looked  in  the  surgeon’s  face  with  his 
accustomed  smile.” 
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44  Best  for  my  friend  that  you  thought  twice 
this  time,  at  least,  for  he  would  have  lost  it  if 
you  had  not  done  so.” 

44  A loss  is  a gain  sometimes,”  said  Batty, 
shaking  his  head  significantly. 

64  What  do  you  mean  ? ” said  the  surgeon. 
44  Mean  ? oh,  no  more  than  I say,”  was  the 
reply. 

44  You  look  as  if  you  did,”  answered  his 
companion.  44 1 hope,  however,  that  we  shall 
find  no  loss  in  this  gain,  if  we  conclude  the 
purchase,  which  we  have  all  but  done.” 

44  We  ! you  are  not  buying  it?  How  could 
you  carry  on  your  practice  at  that  distance  ? ” 
There  was  an  eager  tone  of  curiosity  in  the 
old  man’s  voice  that  annoyed  Mr.  Furneval ; 
but  he  checked  his  displeasure,  and  replied, 
44  My  brother-in-law  is  buying  it ; and,  being 
one  with  him  in  interest,  I say  we . I shall  not 
run  away  from  my  patients.” 

44  Good  ! ” said  old  Batty.  44  Is  the  money 
paid?” 

44  No  ; but  it  is  ready.  Why  do  you  ask  ? ” 
44  Only  let  me  caution  you  to  look  after  the 
4 sheepskins,’  ” said  the  old  man. 

44  Sheepskins ! ” cried  his  companion. 

44  Ay,  ay,  — the  parchments.  Do  you  know 
much  about  purchasing  ? — a hole  in  a title  is 
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an  awkward  tiling.  I suppose  you’ve  heard 
of  Mr.  Green,  who  bought  a tine  place  very 
cheap,  and  had  to  hand  it  over  to  the  heir 
afterwards,  because  there  was  a fault  in  the 
title.  I say  nothing  about  Mr.  Herries,  but  I 
should  have  bought  if  I had  been  satisfied  that 
it  was  all  right.” 

Mr.  Furneval  looked  serious.  “ I am  no 
lawyer,  nor  is  my  brother,  nor  do  I know  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction  ; but  the  gentle-  \ 
man  who  is  doing  the  business  is  not  only  an 
excellent  lawyer,  but  a good  Christian  man; 
so  I conclude  we  are  safe.” 

Old  Batty  replied  with  an  increased  smile. 
Engrossed  in  conversation,  they  did  not  see 
a man  carrying  a heavy  burden  coming ; and 
as  his  bent  head  prevented  him  from  seeing 
them,  he  ran  up  against  old  Batty,  striking  his 
back  with  some  force. 

An  ashy  paleness  overspread  the  old  man’s 
face  for  a few  seconds : he  looked  as  though 
he  would  faint. 

“ Hurt  much  ? ” said  Mr.  Furneval,  kindly. 

“ Better  now,”  said  the  old  man,  his  color 
returning ; “ but  the  fellow  has  done  me  mis- 
chief, I am  afraid.  Now,  Doctor,”  he  contin- 
ued, as  if  after  reflection,  “ I’ll  make  a bargain 
with  you.  I’ve  got  a sore  place  on  my  back, 
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and  I think  it  might  be  better  to  have  an  opin- 
ion ; but  you  doctors  are  so  expensive.  How- 
ever, if  you  will  call  on  me  to-night  and  look  at 
my  back,  I will  lend  you  a book  about  Herries, 
and  tell  you  all  I know  about  the  title.  And 
don’t  mention  my  name,  if  you  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  caution  your  brother  to  stop  the  pur- 
chase and  make  inquiries  — you  understand?” 

Strong  disgust  at  a character  so  opposite  to 
his  own  would  have  made  Mr.  Furneval  reject 
“ the  bargain  ; ” but  other  motives  induced 
him  to  accept  it,  and  he  promised  to  visit  him 
that  evening. 

Accordingly,  in  the  evening  he  went,  curious 
to  see  the  inside  of  “ old  Batty’s  den,”  — curi- 
ous to  know  also  what  he  meant  about  the  title 
of  “ Herries.” 

He  knocked  twice,  and  the  stroke  of  the 
knocker  echoed  dismally  through  the  empty 
house.  It  was  beyond  dusk,  for  the  days  were 
growing  short;  the  windows  were  so  thickly 
set  with  dust  that  the  shutters  within  were 
scarcely  visible.  He  looked  up ; but  no  single 
ray  of  light  proceeded  from  any  one  of  them. 

He  had  lifted  the  knocker  for  a third  trial, 
when  he  heard  sounds  within.  Slowly  the  door 
opened,  and  before  the  chain-bolt  was  with- 
drawn the  old  man’s  voice  asked,  feebly, 46  Who 
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is  it  ? ” Satisfied  about  his  visitor,  admission 
was  granted,  and  Mr.  Furneval  entered. 

“ All  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Hawker  ! ” he  ex- 
claimed. 

“ Yes.  I wouldn’t  keep  you  waiting  while 
I struck  a light,”  answered  Batty.  “ Follow 
me,  doctor, — I’ll  lead  you  right;  ” and,  grop- 
ing their  way  onwards  and  upwards,  they  at 
length  reached  the  sitting-room  ; Mr.  Furneval 
having  made  not  a few  grimaces  of  annoyance 
at  the  accumulated  dirt  and  dust  which  his 
hands  rested  on  wherever  they  leaned  for  di- 
rection. The  atmosphere  too  of  the  desolate 
“ airy  ” chamber  was  not  refreshing  ; the  nau- 
seous fumes  of  the  next  door  mingling  with 
those  of  mold  and  mist  and  confined  air.  He 
stood  in  the  “ sitting-room  ” while  his  host  was 
striking  a light. 

“ I couldn’t  lay  my  hand  at  once  on  my 
lucifers,”  he  said,  as  he  carefully  shaded  the 
small  flame  on  the  spare  candle. 

“ Do  you  read  in  the  dark,  Mr.  Hawker  ? ” 
asked  the  surgeon,  looking  carefully  round  for 
the  cleanest  seat,  and  pointing  to  an  open  book 
on  the  table. 

“ No,  no ; I couldn’t  do  that  very  well.  I 
read  while  it  is  light,  and  when  it  grows  dark  I 
think.  One  can  think  in  the  dark,  you  know.” 
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By  this  time  Mr.  Furneval  had  got  a full 
view  of  the  room  and  its  owner ; the  latter  had 
changed  his  coat  for  a dingy  blanket,  fastened 
on  sliawl-wise. 

“ You  are  looking  at  my  dress,”  said  old 
Batty.  “ You  see  I was  obliged  to  take  off 
my  coat,  and  put  on  this  loose  wrap,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hurt  I got  this  morning.” 

There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  dim 
light  of  the  candle  struggled  feebly  with  the 
gloom.  Mr.  Furneval  felt  as  if  it  were  a cham- 
ber of  death,  without  its  solemnity. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Hawker,  I have  come  to  satisfy 
you  and  be  satisfied.  Let  me  get  rid  of  Her- 
ries  first.  You  promised  me  a book.” 

“ There  it  is.  I won’t  answer  for  the  truth 
of  it,  but  it’s  amusing  enough.” 

“ Thank  you.  Well ; and  now  about  the 
title.  What  hitch  did  you  apprehend  in  that?” 
The  old  man  “ hummed  and  hawed,”  as  they 
say,  and  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  up  and  down 
the  arm  of  his  wooden  chair.  “ I can  only  tell 
you,  young  gentleman,  that  when  I was  about 
buying  it,  I could  not  see  my  way  clear  to  it, 
on  account  of  a deed  missing.  If  they  have 
found  that,  well  and  good ; if  not,  I wouldn’t 
take  your  purchase  as  a gift.  They  thought  to 
do  me  — they  thought  I wasn’t  a lawyer  ; but 
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I know  when  the  ‘ sheepskins  ’ are  all  right  — 
oh  yes,  I know  about  them.” 

“ I am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  cau- 
tion,” said  Mr.  Furneval.  I have  made  in- 
quiries on  the  strength  of  it,  and  my  brother 
will  come  and  investigate  matters  for  himself. 
I quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  importance  of 
sound  sheepskins.  And  now  let  me  see  your 
back  ; for  my  time  is  not  my  own  just  now.” 
Mr.  Furneval  examined  it  silently,  and 
looked  serious ; then  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions, which  made  old  Batty  look  serious  too. 
It  was  in  vain  he  at  first  tried  to  make  light  of 
it.  “ It  was  a boil  — he  was  subject  to  boils  — 
he  always  considered  boils  healthy.” 

“ It  is  a carbuncle,  Mr.  Hawker  ; and  (I  will 
not  deceive  you)  it  threatens  to  be  a very  bad 
one.  You  ought  to  have  had  medical  advice 
long  ago.” 

For  a moment  the  old  man  looked  daunted. 
But  his  confidence  returned,  or  he  assumed  an 
air  of  it.  He  asked  what  he  had  better  do  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  saying  the  blow  had  inflamed 
it. 

Mr.  Furneval  thought  he  had  said  as  much 
as  he  was  called  on  to  do  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing. And  discerning  the  truth  that  his  words 
of  alarm  had  taken  effect,  though  the  patient 
19 
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pretended  to  make  light  of  it,  ne  merely  gave 
directions  as  to  liow  he  should  treat  himself, 
and  prepared  to  go. 

“ You  will  soon  want  a nurse,  Mr.  Hawker; 
some  one  to  assist  you,  at  least.  You  are  not 
aware  of  what  an  enemy  you  have  behind 
you.”  He  said  this  with  his  hat  in  his  hand, 
going  towards  the  door. 

Old  Batty’s  voice  was  tremulous  as  he  tried 
to  “ pooh  pooh  ” the  idea  away. 

“ But  you’ll  call  again,  won’t  you  ? ” he 
said,  anxiously. 

“ Nay,”  replied  Mr.  Furneval,  “ our  bargain 
was  a book  for  a visit,  and  I have  done  my 
part ; for  assuredly  if  you  live  through  that 
carbuncle,  it  will  be  by  following  my  advice.” 

“ Ay,”  responded  the  old  man,  “ but  one 
more  visit  — just  a friendly  call  — to  tell  me 
how  you  go  on  about  Herries  — and  — to  see 
if  I am  managing  myself  well.” 

It  was  on  his  lips  to  say,  “ I never  borrow, 
and  I never  lend  ; ” but  the  miserable  face  that 
was  raised  so  anxiously  towards  him  disarmed 
him,  and  he  promised  to  call  in  a few  days. 
“ But  remember,”  he  said,  “ not  as  a doctor. 
Send  for  your  own  doctor  at  once : lose  no 
time.” 

Having  extracted  all  from  the  book  he  had 
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borrowed  that  he  cared  to  know,  some  little 
time  after  this  Mr.  Furneval  determined  to  re- 
turn it,  and  fulfill  the  promise  he  had  made  of 
a second  visit  to  the  old  miser.  He  met  him 
walking  slowly  near  his  own  door. 

“ Don’t  let  me  take  you  in,”  he  said.  “ I 
have  brought  back  the  book,  and  am  glad  to 
see  you  out.” 

But  there  was  no  resisting  the  entreaties  of 
old  Batty,  and  he  was  compelled  again  to  go 
through  the  long,  narrow  passage,  and  up  the 
steep,  narrow  stairs,  with  the  daylight  to  reveal 
their  dirt. 

“ I can’t  think  where  the  dust  comes  from,” 
said  the  old  man,  seeing  his  companion  care- 
fully holding  the  skirts  of  his  coat  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stairs.  “ To  be  sure, 
one  ought  to  value  it,  as  it’s  the  only  thing 
that  comes  into  a house  for  nothing.  I’ve  got 
a fire  to-day,”  he  continued,  as  he  raked  the 
embers  together  in  the  grate.  “ I thought  you 
were  right  about  not  sitting  in  the  cold  (though 
I don’t  like  self-indulgence)  ;.so  I’ve  followed 
up  your  advice,  doctor,  and  I flatter  myself 
I’m  all  the  better  for  it.” 

“ I’m  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr.  Furneval. 
u And  what  does  your  doctor  say  ? ” 

“ Doctor ! ” said  the  old  man,  “ what  should 
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I want  with  a doctor,  when  you  had  told  me 
what  to  do  ? I could  not  he  in  better  hands.” 
The  cringing  civility  of  this  speech  had  a very 
repulsive  effect  on  his  hearer. 

“ Pray  don’t  consider  yourself  in  my  hands, 
Mr.  Hawker,”  he  answered,  seriously.  “ I 
merely  suggested  a few  cautionary  measures 
which  you  yourself  could  pursue,  but  which  I 
told  you  were  not  sufficient  without  medical 
aid.  The  carbuncle  is  a symptom  of' worse 
internal  disorder.” 

“ I know  it,  I know  it,”  said  the  old  man  ; 
“ but  I’m  better,  and  I shall  continue  to  follow 
your  advice  till  I get  well.” 

Mr.  Furneval  looked  at  him  and  shook  his 
head ; for  he  thought  he  saw  already  a change 
in  the  old  man’s  face  that  indicated  the  prog- 
ress of  disease. 

“ Now  tell  me  about  Herries,”  said  Batty. 
“ What  have  you  done  ? ” 

“ Oh,  I have  no  part  in  the  business,  you 
know.  But  I hope  the  purchase  will  be 
effected.” 

The  old  man,  who  was  very  desirous  to  put 
his  companion  into  a good  key,  as  he  called  it, 
entertained  him  for  some  time  with  accounts 
of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  he  had  had  with 
respect  to  defective  titles,  and  the  bargains  he 
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had  made  in  purchasing.  And  he  finished  by 
saying,  with  a smile,  “ You  musn’t  kill  me 
with  a carbuncle  just  yet,  doctor ; for  do  you 
know  what  I have  done  this  morning  ? ” — and 
the  smile  became  a grin  of  exultation  — 66  I’ve 
sold  all  my  houses  in  North  Street  to  the  Rail- 
way Company  for  a thousand  guineas.  What 
is  it  to  them  what  they  cost  me  ? They  must 
have  the  ground,  and  I won’t  sell  under.  So 
they  were  obliged  to  give  me  my  price.” 

Mr.  Furneval  said,  with  a disgust  that  he 
could  scarcely  conceal,  “ You  love  money  for 
money’s  sake,  Mr.  Hawker,  I should  think ; 
for  you  make  no  use  of  it.” 

“ Money  answeretli  all  things,”  said  the  old 
man.  “ Isn’t  that  Scripture  ? ” 

“ If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon 
them,”  said  Mr.  Furneval : “ that  is  Scripture 
too.  But  let  me  advise  you,  in  parting,  Mr. 
Hawker,  again,  to  send  for  your  doctor.” 

“ Oh!”  said  the  old  man,  “ you  won’t  go 
without  looking  at  my  back  ? Do  stop  — I’ll 
tell  you  something  that  will  pay  you  for  your 
trouble  and  time.  Oh,  you  won’t  refuse ! ” he 
said,  so  beseechingly  that  refusal  seemed  im- 
possible. 

After  inspecting  it,  the  surgeon  said,  “ It  is 
much  worse,  Mr.  Hawker.  The  inflammation 
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is  a little  allayed,  therefore  you  bare  less  pain, 
but  it  is  really  advancing ; and  I honestly  as- 
sure you  that  your  life  is  in  a very  precarious 
state.  And  as  your  treasure  seems  to  be  upon 
earth,  it  mil  be  very  unwise  for  you  to  shorten 
your  stay  upon  it.  So  have  help  immedi- 
ately.” 

The  old  man  was  overcome.  The  fatigue  of 
undressing  and  dressing,  and  his  exertions  to 
disguise  weakness  and  suffering,  had  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  sank,  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, on  his  chair. 

“ I hope,”  he  said,  in  a low  voice,  “ you 
don’t  think  I’ve  no  interest  in  another  world.” 

“ Far  be  it  from  me  to  judge,”  said  Mr. 
Furneval.  “ You  must  know  your  own  heart 
best.” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  answered,  feebly.  “ I am  no 
worse  than  my  neighbors.  I have  paid  every 
man  his  own ; I’ve  read  the  Bible,  and  kept 
my  church ; and  I've  never  injured  anybody, 
that  I know  of  — not  beyond  what  I can  make 
good.  TThat  more  would  you  have  ? ” 

His  companion  looked  at  him  steadily,  and 
answered,  u I am  only  a doctor:  I am  not  a 
lawyer  ; so  I doubtless  should  have  run  head- 
long into  the  purchase  of  an  estate  without 
being  satisfied  as  to  the  title.  And  I am  not  a 
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divine,  therefore  it  is  not  my  place  to  direct 
you  as  to  how  to  get  to  heaven.  But  I hope  I 
know  pnough  of  the  way  myself  to  feel  sure 
that  if  your  claim  lies  in  what  you  have  said 
it  does,  there  is  a grave  flaw  in  your  title. 
Remember  that  the  heavenly  inheritance  can 
not  be  obtained,  if  the  titles  are  not  all  found 
right.” 

“ Titles  ? ” said  Batty.  u What  titles  ? ” 

“ Nay,  send  for  your  minister,”  said  the  sur- 
geon ; “ he  will  show  you  from  this  book  what 
the  titles  are.  Here  is  one,”  he  said,  opening 
the  Bible  and  reading:  “ 6 Except  a man  be 
bom  again,  he  can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life  ; and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.’  ” 

The  words  seemed  to  make  little  impression 
on  the  hearer,  who  sat  with  a look  half  vacant, 
half  distressed.  Suddenly  rousing  himself,  he 
exclaimed,  u I am  obliged  to  you.  I think 
you  mean  well  by  me,  and  I am  ndt  ungrate- 
ful. Sit  down,  and  I will  tell  you  about  the 
Herries  title,  — it’s  worth  a fee,  I can  assure 
you.”  • 

Unwillingly  Mr.  Furneval  sat  down,  and  the 
old  man,  having  told  him  that  if  he  had  not  a 
high  opinion  of  him  he  would  not  trust  him, 
began  as  follows : 
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“ Now  remember  — caution  your  brother  to 
act  on  what  I tell  you  ; but  don’t  mention  my 
name : they  will  immediately  say  I am  seek- 
ing my  own  interest.” 

“ Why  ? ” interrupted  Mr.  Furneval. 

“Oh,  they  will  — because  I have  offered 
them  a sum  according  to  its  worth,  with  a sus- 
picious title,  and  they  are  trying  to  sell  at  the 
price  of  full  sheepskins.  But  mum,  mum,”  he 
said,  laying  his  bony  fingers  on  his  mouth. 

“ The  case  is  this,”  he  continued  : “ I went 
to  purchase,  and,  in  looking  over  the  title,  I 
found  that  a deed  of  conveyance  from  Hannah 
Simpson  to  Thomas  Simpson  was  wanting.  I 
pointed  it  out,  and  they  saw  it,  and  seemed 
surprised.  And  a great  search  was  made ; but 
it  wasn’t  found  then,  and  I don’t  believe  it  has 
been  since.  Now,  without  that  deed  the  title 
is  imperfect.  The  poor  woman  to  whom  the 
place  belongs  sadly  wants  the  money,  and  I 
have  offered  as  much  as  it’s  worth  — without 
the  deed.  But  lawyers  will  take  in  those  who 
are  not  awake  to  them.” 

“ Some  lawyers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  Chris- 
tians, Mr.  Hawker,  and  would  not  defraud.  I 
have  heard  of  this  missing  deed,  but  it  will 
not  hinder  the  sale.” 

The  old  man  looked  surprised  and  chagrined. 
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“ Well,  well,  take  your  own  course,”  he  said. 
“ You  ought  to  buy  cheap,  if  you  buy  that 
way.” 

u It  is  supposed  that  the  deed  was  lost  in  the 
confusion  of  the  fire  at  the  office.  Several 
much  more  important  were  destroyed  then.” 

“ Supposed  ! — supposed  ! — it’s  easy  to  sup- 
pose. Suppose  it  was  stolen,  instead  of  burnt, 
what  then  ? The  possessor  might  produce  it 
at  an  awkward  moment,  and  invalidate  the 
title.” 

“ I wouldn’t  give  much  for  the  4 sheepskins’ 
of  a man  that  would  steal  a deed,  or  keep  it 
back  from  the  owner  — I mean  such  a man’s 
title  to  heaven,”  answered  Mr.  Furneval.  44  I 
can  hardly  conceive  such  a rogue  to  exist.” 

44  Ha  ! ha  ! ” chuckled  the  old  man.  44  Why, 
as  to  that,  a man  may  have  obtained  the  deed 
honestly  enough.  And  supposing  that  — ” 

44  Supposing ! — supposing ! I think  I may 
say  that  now,”  answered  Mr.  Furneval.  46  W ell, 
I thank  you  for  your  warning.  I hope  we 
shall  not  be  defrauded.  And  as  to  you,  Mr. 
Hawker,  remember  mine.  And  if  you  care 
for  your  life  here,  send  for  your  doctor.  If 
you  care  for  it  hereafter,  don’t  trust  to  false 
title-deeds.  Don’t  come  down.  I will  let  my- 
self out.  Farewell.”  And  without  staying  to 
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listen  to  another  word  of  entreaty,  he  hastened 
down  the  stairs. 

Scarcely  a month  had  passed,  but  an  early 
winter  had  set  in.  The  ground  was  white  with 
snow,  and  the  air  dark  with  it.  At  a very 
early  hour,  long  before  break  of  day,  the  sur- 
gery bell  at  Mr.  Furneval’s  door  rang  its  om- 
inous peal,  and  his  servant  told  him  that  Mr. 
Storer,  a medical  friend,  was  below. 

“ Too  bad  to  have  to  turn  out  for  a doctor,” 
said  he,  laughing  and  shivering,  as  he  joined 
him  in  the  tireless  room ; “ bad  enough  for  a 
patient.” 

Mr.  Storer  shivered  and  laughed  too,  but 
said,  “ I want  you  to  come  to  old  Bartholomew 
Hawker.  He  is  dying,  and  says  he  must  see 
you  first.  Do  come ; for  I really  believe  he 
has  something  important  to  say.” 

Mr.  Furneval  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
could  not  say  nay.  So  they  went  together  to 
the  old  man’s  house. 

He  was  dying ; and  never  did  death  more 
fully  assert  his  right  to  be  called  “ the  king  of 
terrors.”  Mr.  Furneval  was  left  alone  with 
him. 

“ You  are  come  — I am  glad,”  he  gasped 
out.  66  Here  it  is.  I bought  it  with  waste 
paper  from  the  servant  after  the  fire.  I know 
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it  was  wrong  — but  now  I have  made  restitu- 
tion — and  I did  not  get  anything  by  it — so 
it  won’t  go  against  me.  You  can  buy  cheap, 
with  a safe  title,  now.  You  won’t  tell.  I’ve 
nothing  on  my  mind  now.” 

The  deed  lay  in  a wrapper  on  the  pillow. 
The  dying  man  pointed  to  it,  but  could  not 
raise  his  arm.  Mr.  Furneval  took  it  in  silent 
horror. 

“ Mr.  Hawker,  for  the  sake  of  your  soul, 
don’t  deceive  yourself,”  he  cried.  “ It  would 
be  more  hopeful  if  you  had  a thousand  things 
6 on  your  mind,’  as  you  term  it,  and  were  now 
crying,  ‘ God  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner ! ’ 
May  God  help  you  to  look  to  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners ! ” 

But  the  fast  glazing  of  the  eye  and  the 
deadly  hue  of  the  face  told  him  plainly  that 
his  words  were  useless.  The  effort  had  entirely 
destroyed  the  little  remainder  of  life.  The 
flame  had  made  its  last  flicker  in  the  socket, 
to  sink  into  darkness. 

Used  as  he  was  to  scenes  of  death,  a sicken- 
ing feeling  came  over  Mr.  Furneval.  “ Close 
his  eyes,”  he  said  to  the  nurse : “ he  will  not 
open  them  again  till  the  resurrection.” 

Old  Batty  left  no  will.  His  possessions, 
great  beyond  what  had  been  imagined,  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  a distant  relation,  whom  he 
had  carefully  kept  at  a distance  on  account  of 
her  poverty.  The  story  of  the  deed  was  not 
made  public  ; but  the  widowed  owner  of  Her- 
ries  House  obtained  now  the  full  value  of  her 
property ; and  the  lawyer  from  whose  office 
the  paper  had  been  taken  described  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  old  Batty  had  endeavored  to 
obtain  it  for  “ an  old  song,”  exciting  surprise 
in  his  mind  by  his  ready  detection  of  the  loss 
of  the  “ conveyance  from  Simpson  to  Simp- 
son.” 

The  house  where  the  miser  died,  having  now 
the  additional  unpopularity  of  being  haunted 
by  his  ghost,  was  bought  by  the  soap-boiler  to 
enlarge  his  premises  ; and  all  that  remained 
to  him  in  this  world  was  the  evil  report  of  his 
covetous  ways.  “ Surely  he  was  woefully  un- 
wise, although  he  knew  so  much  about  the 
sheepskins,”  Mr.  Furneval  would  say  to  him- 
self as  he  passed  by  the  house. 


V 


